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Introduction: the beginning of 
the story 


Why are (here wars? Why have human beings in practically all times and 
places seen it lit to kill each other, not just on an individual and one-on-one 
basis, but as a matter of official policy, backed up by (he full resources of a 
community, a city or a state? And why has war participation often been 
regarded, not as a moral wrong, not even as a necessary evil, but as a heroic, 
glorious, enterprise? The answer to questions such as these may seem easy 
enough to find once wc remember that wars in a certain respect arc similar 
to games, namely occasions on which things can be won and lost. 
Statesmen, just like prospective game players, conclude that on balance 
they may stand to benefit from participation, and once tins conclusion has 
been reached they simply act upon it. States go to war since going to war is 
in their interest to do; slates act rationally , in order to maximise their gains 
or in order to minimise their losses. 

On second thought, however, this rationalistic answer may not be entirely 
convincing. As any historian is able to tell us, the forces unleashed in a war 
are inherently difficult to assess beforehand: alliances shift, morale falters, 
rapid technological changes cause rapid transformations in the balance of 
power. Similarly the risks involved in a war arc invariably high: a regime 
may be overthrown if defeated, the country may be invaded and occupied. 
As a result gains and losses from a potential war participation arc often 
next to impossible to calculate in advance, and under such conditions it is 
simply very difficult to settle on a rational course of action. 

This conclusion is further reinforced if the participation in war is viewed 
not from the perspective of the state, but from the perspective of the indi¬ 
viduals, the soldiers, who are to do the actual fighting. If war participation 
for the slate is difficult to calculate in a rational manner, war participation 
for each individual is often nothing short of senseless. Wars are matters of 
life and death, after all, and not the kinds of things in which we normally 
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engage freely. As a consequence of a war we may not just win or lose utility, 
but also our lives, anti it is difficult to see how any potential benefits can 
convince us to run this risk. 

So why, then, do people go? How can statesmen rely on the loyalty of 
their citizens, and how can individual soldiers motivate themselves to leave 
for the front? And most importantly for our purposes: how are scholars to 
explain the outbreak of war? How cun historians and social scientists make 
sense of actions which might not have made any sense to the people who 
performed them? In reply to this last question two ready-made replies have 
traditionally been invoked: that people go to war because they arc coerced 
into doing so, or because they stand to gain monetary or other rewards 
from it. There may of course be something to both of these answers. 
Soldiers do no doubt sometimes fight because they have to and sometimes 
also because of the economic benefits they may reap. Yet carrots and sticks 
are hardly sufficient in and of themselves. Pure coercion cannot sustain a 
prolonged war effort, and whenever there is a real possibility of losing one’s 
life it is difficult to justify war participation by the spoils it may bring. There 
must surely be better ways of securing one’s life and one's property than 
warfare, and if this is the case, there must also be better ways for historians 
and social scientists to explain its occurrence, 1 

Once we have reached these conclusions we may perhaps be tempted to 
regard wars as inherently irrational enterprises. Perhaps statesmen engage 
in them only because they have miscalculated their interests, overestimated 
the benefits of war and underestimated the risks. Perhaps the individuals 
who go off happily to the fronts arc dupes, indoctrinated by official propa¬ 
ganda, or perhaps driven by a death-wish or by a subconscious desire to 
kill. To call war participation irrational, however, is not to explain it, but 
rather to decide not to explain it. If we take rationality as the norm by which 
actions are to be measured, then irrational actions become, by definition, 
abnormal and incomprehensible. As long as rationality is allowed to 
provide the rule, irrationality will provide the exception: irrationality 
becomes a residual factor which we invoke only when our explanations fail. 

Yet, and as 1 will argue at length below, there is another possibility. The 
fact that wars appear as irrational may in fact tell us very little about the 
stupidity or unreasonableness of human beings and very much about the 
limits of our contemporary explanatory accounts. The deficiency, in other 
words, may rest not with the soldiers or with those who order them into 
battle, but rather with the scholars who attempt to explain these actions. 
More concretely: the problem may rest with the very model - the rational 
choice model - through which actions like wars have traditionally been 
explained. The best way to show that this is indeed the case is to come up 
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with a different - a non-rationalistic - model and to demonstrate that 
actions which rationalism was unable to account for can be explained in 
terms of it. The most general aim of this book is to do precisely this. I will 
introduce an alternative theory of action and go on to use it in order to 
explain puzzling actions such as wars. As 1 hope to show, my explanation 
succeeds where the traditional, rationalistic, model fails. 

At the core of this alternative theory stands the suggestion that people act 
not only in order to win things, but also in order to defend a certain concep¬ 
tion of who they are. We act. that is, not only because there arc things we 
want to have, but also because there arc persons we want to be. In fact, this 
latter kind of actions must be the more fundamental since it only it as some¬ 
one that we can have an interest in some-lhing. Without this 'someone' there 
would simply not be anyone around for whom something could, or could 
not. be an interest. Actions undertaken in order to establish this someone 
are thus the more basic and they cannot be rcdescribcd in rationalistic 
terms calculations of utility gains and utility losses can make no sense 
until they can be attached to a certain person. 

It is very common, we noted above, to compare actions with moves in a 
game. Just as the participants in a game, human beings allegedly do what 
they do because of the payoffs the prospective action may bring. What this 
rationalistic interpretation overlooks, however, is the simple fact that 
people generally do not play games in order to win things. While most 
games certainly may olTcr a prize of some kind to the winner a trophy, a 
medal or a king’s daughter - these prizes arc more often than not mere pre¬ 
texts for engaging in the game in the first place. Given the high costs 
involved in the practising of many sports, the slim chances of winning at a 
lottery, or the risks involved in the slaying of dragons, pursuits like these 
are not likely to yield much profit. In utilitarian terms the game is very 
rarely worth the candle. 

Why. then, if not for rationalistic reasons, do we play? Although there 
are no doubt many answers to this question, it is worth underlining the 
obvious, yet easily neglected, fact that we participate in games because we 
want to excel over others.-’ Winning as such is what is important, not what¬ 
ever additional rewards winning might bring. And why. then, do people 
want to win? Simply put: because winning is desired by others; we want to 
win because others want to win. By winning we can manifest our superior¬ 
ity; we become ‘winners’, and everyone else is forced to recognise us as such. 
Even if we cannot all win. however, just participating in a game is often 
important enough. By participating we can assume a certain role and abide 
by a certain set of rules, and in this way present ourselves as persons of a 
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certain kind. 3 To wit: games do not generally concern utility payoffs, but 
instead questions of identities, and people do not generally engage in them 
because of what they can win, but instead because of who or what the game 
allows them to be. 4 

Looked at as a problem concerning identities rather than utilities, the 
puzzle concerning war participation becomes easier to solve. For war to 
make sense from each individual’s point of view, those individuals must see 
themselves as living in the kind of societies where they can make sense of 
their lives; there must be a life worth living and a life for which they are pre¬ 
pared to die. If this is the case - or if the official war propaganda is able to 
convince them that this is the case - it may indeed be necessary to resist a 
military threat. If the enemy is sufficiently alien and sufficiently powerful, 
it is possible that a defeat and an invasion may alter us, turn us into 
someone we are not. As some future, potential, selves, we may perhaps 
enjoy life under Communism, Nazism or Shiite Islam, but for us today 
those future selves may just as well be different persons. There is no point 
outside of our present identity from which a future, radically alien, identity 
can be judged. The present self is the only standard by which life can be 
measured and if we do not fight for who we are nothing else will ever make 
sense. 5 Hence, as long as we are loyal to our communities and identify our¬ 
selves in relation to them, we may have no other choice and very little bar¬ 
gaining power vis-d-vis our political and military authorities. We act, not in 
defence of our interests, but in defence of our identity. 

Sweden goes to war 

Theoretical arguments, when presented alone, often fail to persuade. 
Although we may perhaps be convinced in the abstract, we cannot really 
tell what difference a certain theoretical perspective makes until we have 
come to incorporate it as a part of the intellectual framework through 
which we normally interpret our lives. For this more radical - more practi¬ 
cal - conversion to take place we typically need to illustrate the abstract 
argument with the help of some concrete example or case study. The aim 
of the second part of this book is to do precisely this: I will explain why 
Sweden went to war against the armies of the Habsburg emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire in the year 1630. As I will argue, all previous scholars 
who have explained the Swedish intervention have done so in rationalistic 
terms, but as I will show, such explanations overlook the most important 
aspects of the war. A focus on interests alone cannot explain the Swedish 
decision to intervene; for that we need an explanation which is able to focus 
also on questions of identities. 
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But why should we study this long-forgotten war rather than some other, 
more recent, conflict? Why should a potential reader accept an invitation 
to explore why Sweden went to war in 1630? This is an important question, 
of course, but before 1 address it. let me briefly introduce the Swedish case 
study. 

On 26 June 1630 a first contingent of Swedish troops under the command 
of king Gustav II Adolf landed on the island of Usedom on the northern 
coast of Germany. A month later they were joined by the rest of the army, 
bringing its total to 12,000 men. The Swedish intervention into the German 
War - what historians later were to refer to as the 'Thirty Years War' was 
a fact. Sweden had joined the Protestant side in the great conflagration 
which had set the new religion against the old and which already for twelve 
years had wreaked enormous damage on the European continent. The 
Swedish king had pitted his country against the military might of the Holy 
Roman Emperor in Vienna. 6 

The most immediate problem facing the Swedish army in the summer of 
1630 was how to gain a foothold on German territory. Luckily there were 
not many Imperial forces in the province of Pomerania where they had 
landed, but the Swedes were very short of supplies and their king was 
greeted with suspicion and hostility in all quarters. Yet the Swedish army 
was too large to be fed in the small coastal area it had occupied; they had 
to move forward even at the risk of antagonising one or another of the 
multitude of princes, bishops, archbishops, palsgraves, margraves, land¬ 
graves, counts, viscounts, dukes and archdukes who constituted the polit¬ 
ical mosaic which was the Holy Roman Empire. The Swedish army 
occupied the town of Stettin and established itself on both sides of the river 
Oder. 

Later the same summer, Sweden acquired its first allies. On I August. 
Gustav Adolf concluded a treaty with Magdeburg, a Protestant city which 
only a year before had survived a protracted siege by the Imperial general 
Albrecht von Wallenstein. Later in August the count of Pomerania also 
joined the Swedish side. Yet this was not, properly speaking, a diplomatic 
break-through for the Swedes. The Pomeranians had been won over only at 
gun point and relations between the Swedish king and the rest of the 
Protestant princes in Germany were to remain troubled throughout the 
course of the war. While the German Protestants no doubt regarded the 
invasion of their Swedish co-religionists as a unique opportunity to extort 
privileges from the Catholic emperor, they also mistrusted the Swedes: they 
were suspicious of Gustav Adolf's intentions, feared the reaction of their 
Catholic neighbours, and balked at the prospective presence of a Swedish 
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army which in large part would have to be clothed, fed and housed with the 
help of the resources of Protestant German lands. When the German 
Protestants met in Leipzig in February 1631, Johann Georg of Saxony - the 
leading Protestant prince in Germany at the time - declared that he was not 
prepared to join any arrangement which could be regarded as hostile to the 
empire. 

When the military campaign began in the spring of 1631 the Swedes 
encountered their first serious adversary: Jean Tilly, the Imperial general 
who had fought, and thoroughly defeated, the rebellious Protestants in 
Bohemia in the early 1620s. General Tilly’s first major military action was 
to lay a siege on the city of Magdeburg, the Swedish ally. On 10 May, the 
citizens of Magdeburg were forced to surrender and in the confusion which 
followed the city was swept by a conflagration in which 20,000 persons were 
killed. The disaster was a military setback and a great humiliation to the 
Swedes. During the months which followed, however, Gustav Adolf dis¬ 
covered - much to his own surprise - that the situation had improved. Tilly 
moved out of Magdeburg and turned to the east, and as a consequence the 
Swedes suddenly found themselves in something of a military vacuum. 
Gustav Adolf was not slow in seizing the opportunity: at the end of June 
he moved out of the Brandenburg region, took Tangermiinde, moved 
across the river Elbe and proceeded to construct a huge fortified camp at 
Werben. This rapid campaign was a turning-point in the war. It was a 
turning-point for the Swedes since they now, for the first time, had moved 
out of the Baltic coastal lands and into a new supply area in central 
Germany, but also for the German Protestants - and the recalcitrant 
Elector of Saxony - who now began taking a more positive view of Gustav 
Adolf’s project. Also the prestige of Saxony had suffered as a result of the 
fall of Magdeburg, and in the wake of the disaster it had become increas¬ 
ingly obvious that Johann Georg's previous policy of neutrality and 
moderation was impossible to sustain. On 2 September. Sweden and 
Saxony concluded an alliance ‘for as long as the danger from the enemy 
shall continue’. 7 

The Swedish army, reinforced by Saxon troops, marched on to meet 
Tilly’s forces, and on 9 September 1631 the two armies met at Breitenfeld. 
It was a spectacular battle and a spectacular victory for Gustav Adolf, for 
Sweden and for the Protestant cause. When night fell, the Imperial army 
was completely defeated and the invincible general Tilly was on the run. 
Church bells celebrated the event, we arc told, all over Protestant lands and 
even as far away as in Moscow. As a result of the victory, Gustav Adolf’s 
position improved dramatically. For a while he considered pursuing Tilly’s 
fleeing troops by marching directly on Vienna, but he eventually settled on 
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Figure I The Swedish intervention, 1630 2 


a more cautious course and turned his troops to Franconia, a rich area in 
western Germany previously untouched by the war. The Swedes entered 
Wurzburg on 4 October. Frankfurt on 17 November. Worms on 7 
December and Mainz on 12 December, where they settled for the winter. 

At the winter headquarters Gustav Adolf kept court like a new emperor. 
He received delegations from all over German territory and began to draw 
up plans for a Protestant union - a corpus evangelicum - which could guar¬ 
antee himself and Sweden a permanent influence in German affairs. Yet his 
plans also took on a wider. all-European, scope: Swedish agents drafted 
alliances with potential anti-Habsburg powers wherever they could be 
found - Gustav Adolf received missions from the ruler of Transylvania, the 
Khan of the Crimean Tartars, and he even dispatched an embassy to the 
Sultan. King Gustav Adolf was suddenly the most powerful man in 
Europe. There was something extraordinary - even miraculous about this 
unexpected shift of fortunes, and not surprisingly a number of legends 
came to be associated with the Swedish king. Gustav Adolf was the lion 
from the north' who had appeared in the prophecies of Paracelsus, the 
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sixtecnth-ccntury physician and necromancer; Gustav Adolf was the 
’storm from the north' which Ezekiel had foreseen two thousand years 
earlier. His latinised name (Guslavus), somebody discovered, was an 
anagram of Augustus, the first Roman emperor who had ruled the world. 8 

The Swedish objective for the military campaign of 1632 was nothing but 
total victory. Gustav Adolf would, as he put it, ‘clip the wings of the 
Imperialists so that they shall not fly again’; the only acceptable peace, 
according to Axel Oxenstierna. the Swedish chancellor, was a peace 'with 
our foot on their neck and a knife at their throat'. 9 The plan was to move 
rapidly through Bavaria, to crush the Habsburg armies in the emperor's 
hereditary lands and then to capture Vienna itself. Vet, as it would turn out, 
the campaign of 1632 was much more difficult than the previous year’s. 
Forced to strengthen his defences, the Habsburg emperor had turned to the 
legendary - but also notoriously independent-minded - general Albrecht 
von Wallenstein for help. Wallenstein was reinstated as head of the second 
Austrian army and he soon began recruiting and training troops in 
Bohemia. Although this posed no direct challenge to Gustav Adolf’s army 
in the south, it did threaten the heart of the Swedish position in the 
province of Thuringia, as well as Saxony, Sweden’s new ally. In an attempt 
to relieve pressure on these positions and incite Wallenstein to move south, 
the Swedes occupied Nuremberg, Augsburg and Munich and laid waste to 
much of the Bavarian countryside. Yet Wallenstein refused to leave his posi¬ 
tion. At the end of the summer Gustav Adolf suddenly received news that 
the Protestant position in the north was under attack and he decided to 
march to their rescue. 

The lirst major engagement between the Swedish and the Imperial 
armies took place at the small Saxon village of Liitzcn on C November 
1632. Gustav Adolf had surprised Wallenstein with his sudden appearance 
on the Saxon theatre and. as the king was aware, some of the Imperial 
forces had temporarily been scattered. Yet a direct attack on Wallenstein s 
position proved to be impossible: the morning of 6 November was very 
foggy and only by noon were military operations practicable. As soon as 
Gustav Adolf gave the order, however, the centre of the Swedish army went 
on the offensive while the Swedish left wing launched an attack on the 
Habsburgs’ right. Soon a panic flight developed among the Imperial troops 
which threatened a large section of their forces with disintegration. The 
battle seemed as good as over. At this point, however, the mist came down 
again, and this concealed the extent of the Swedish advantage. In the 
confusion the Swedish left wing suddenly ran into lough resistance, and in 
an effort to relieve them king Gustav Adolf took personal command of a 
cavalry regiment which he launched upon the enemy. Almost immediately. 
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however, the king was hit. An Austrian horseman fired a pistol in his back, 
he fell from the saddle, and as he lay face downward in the mud a final shot 
through the head ended his life. After a long day of intense lighting the 
Swedes had won the battle, but no victory could make up for the fact that 
the king was dead. ‘May God console us poor Swedish men', as Gabriel 
Oxenslicrna put it in a letter to his brother Axel, the chancellor, ‘who have 
lost this dear and precious pearl of our fatherland'. 10 

Despite the death of the king, however, the Swedish engagement in 
Germany did continue. Chancellor Oxenslicrna, who was a highly skilled 
administrator, looked after the Pomeranian province in the north and rein¬ 
forced the Swedish diplomatic network, and a number of very resourceful 
Swedish generals continued the military campaigns, often with consider¬ 
able success. Yet the momentum was gone. After the death of the king, the 
German Protestants were less than enthusiastic about supporting a 
Swedish-dominated security system, and the Swedish war-machine was dif¬ 
ficult to maintain in a Germany increasingly ravaged by war. The Swedes 
were no longer powerful enough to impose their will through military 
means - a conclusion only reinforced by the battle of Ndrdlingcn. August 
1634, at which the Swedish army suffered a humiliating defeat. By 1638 it 
was clear that Sweden could hope to fight its way to acceptable peace terms 
only with the aid of foreign mercenaries paid for by subsidies provided by 
Cardinal Richelieu's government in France. 

If we turn away from the chronology of the ‘German War* - the ‘Thirty 
Years War' - and look instead at the consequences it brought, these can be 
summarised in a number of different ways. For Sweden, lirst of all. the war 
meant that the country secured its sovereignty and an officially recognised 
place as a legitimate member of the community of European states. In fact, 
it achieved much more than this: when the peace treaty was finally signed 
in Westphalia in 1648, Sweden was generally regarded as a major political 
power and as one of the principal players in European politics. As far as 
Germany was concerned, the war brought an unprecedented destruction of 
crops, a complete devastation of large parts of the country, and untold suf¬ 
fering to millions of people. The Thirty Years War, we could say, was the 
first modern - the first ‘total’ - war. In political terms, the Westphalian 
settlement reaffirmed German disunity: by strengthening the Protestant 
princes and their relative independence at the expense of the hegemonic 
position of the empire, a unification of the country from Vienna, and under 
Catholicism, was precluded. Phis failure would continue to be an impor¬ 
tant theme of European politics during the following centuries and a source 
of embarrassment to later generations of German nationalists. 
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In somewhat more abstract and general terms we could perhaps say that 
the military, political and ideological bankruptcy of the empire contributed 
to a radical reformulation of the very categories through which politics was 
analysed and understood. Throughout the Middle Ages the post-Roman 
myth of the empire still played an important role. Just as there was only one 
religious community governed by one church, there was, according to this 
mythology, only one political community governed by one ruler. As a con¬ 
sequence of the Thirty Years War, however, this mythology was shattered. 
From Westphalia and onwards, the slate was instead the only legitimate 
political entity; states were governed by rulers who declared themselves 
‘sovereign*, acknowledging no rival authorities above them and none 
below. Around the state a new kind of political life began to develop, and 
also a new kind of world - inter-national - politics. This is the ‘modern age’ 
and the ‘modern world’ of which we ourselves are still a part. No, the 
Swedish intervention of 1630 did not by itself bring about this transforma¬ 
tion - it was not its sole cause - but with 350 years of hindsight we ean con¬ 
clude that it did contribute to this outcome and that, at any rate, it is a very 
good symbol of it. 

Why did Sweden go to war in 1630? 

Although the Swedish intervention into the Thirty Years War can thus be 
shown to have had a number of important, far-reaching, consequences, no 
discussion regarding consequences alone will ever answer the question of 
why Sweden went to war in the first place. On the contrary, any attempt at 
a posterior rationalisation will inevitably risk hiding the possible anterior 
irrationality of the whole enterprise. In fact, and as even the most super¬ 
ficial study will reveal, there were several strong reasons for early-seven- 
teenth-century Sweden not to engage in a continental war of this 
magnitude. The country was too poor and too economically backward, 
first of all; its population was not large enough and the country lacked the 
man-power and the potential soldiers. There was, furthermore, no socio¬ 
economic base for imperialism: Sweden had no large cities except for 
Stockholm, no middle class, few skilled administrators and an aristocratic 
class which by European standards was exceptionally small. Indeed geog¬ 
raphy itself seemed to condemn Sweden to a peripheral role on the world 
stage: the country was pent up in a remote corner of Europe; it had no 
stakes in European affairs; no glorious history to defend and no important 
dynastic ties to any of the combatants on the continent. And perhaps most 
importantly of all: at the time of the intervention the country had no allies 
and no financial support from any quarter. The other Protestant states - 
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Denmark, the United Dutch Republic and England - refused to he a party 
to Gustav Adolf’s schemes, and the Protestant princes in Germany were, as 
we have seen, highly sceptical of their would-be benefactor. Early-seven- 
tcenth-century Sweden was simply not the kind of country which engaged 
in wars with foes as powerful as the Holy Roman Emperor in Vienna. 

Yet, as we know, Sweden did go to war, and the reason why she did has 
puzzled not only the people contemporary to the event, but also each 
person who has subsequently turned his or her attention to it. There is 
something highly enigmatic about the Swedish intervention and it is 
perhaps not surprising that seventeenth-century popular culture often 
described the Swedish king in apocalyptic and millcnarian terms, or for that 
matter, that later Protestant hagiographers saw him as an instrument of 
God, or that G. W. F. Hegel, for one, regarded him as a vehicle of the 
progress of the World Spirit. 11 In fact, even today’s rather more level¬ 
headed historians grasp for similar metaphors. 12 Why indeed would this 
poor, economically backward and sparsely populated country on Europe’s 
northern fringe ever decide to wage war against the Habsburg Emperor in 
Vienna, the mightiest ruler on the continent? 

To say that there is an irrational, enigmatic, quality to the Swedish inter¬ 
vention is not to say that attempts have not been made to explain it. The 
exact opposite is the case. Just like a good murder mystery, the Swedish 
intervention has attracted, not repelled, investigators, and the reason why 
it was undertaken has been debated with much the same fervour as, say, the 
questions of why there was a French Revolution in 1789 or a world war in 
1914. ,! If we go through these debates we will find three different kinds of 
explanations: I) a religious explanation which tells us that Sweden went to 
war in order to defend its Protestant faith and its German co-religionists 
against the advancing forces of the Counter-Reformation; 2) a military 
explanation which tells us that the action was undertaken in order to defend 
the country against the threat of an Austrian invasion; 3) an economic 
explanation which secs the intervention as an attempt to expand the over¬ 
seas market for Swedish products and to derive revenues and taxes from 
foreign trade. To these explanations presented by historians wc could also 
add theories presented by contemporary social scientists. It is true, of 
course, that social scientists generally have paid very scant attention to this 
particular war, yet the scientific methodology they subscribe to does indi¬ 
cate that they might have something to say on the topic. The aim of the 
social scientists has characteristically been to come up with a theory that 
explains all wars - or at least all wars of a certain type - and if we only count 
the Swedish intervention as an instance of a more general category of wars, 
then we should be able to rely on scientific theory in order to explain it. 
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What are we to do when confronted with many different, perhaps contra¬ 
dictory, explanations of an event? Which among them is correct, or which 
one is better than which other? Ultimately only an investigation of the 
empirical facts of the matter can answer this question: we must turn to the 
primary source material and weigh the evidence for and against each alter¬ 
native. Before we get to this stage in our investigation, however, there are a 
number of preliminary questions to be asked. We cannot merely be satis¬ 
fied with the fact that a certain explanation explains something, but we 
must also find out how this explanation is achieved. We need to know which 
causal variables go with which others, why certain factors are brought in 
and not others, and under what circumstances certain assumptions can be 
expected to hold. By asking these more basic questions we are, however, no 
longer engaging in a historical or a scientific investigation of facts, but 
instead in an investigation of how those interpretations are constructed 
which the existence of facts presupposes. As I will argue, it is only through 
an investigation of the preconceptions which guided the work of previous 
scholars that we can criticise those preconceptions and come up with new, 
alternative, ways in which to organise our data. 

As a /ne-empirical investigation of this kind will show, historians and 
social scientists - despite their many differences - generally subscribe to one 
and the same theory of action: the notion that human beings are ‘rational’ 
and that their actions can be explained by reference to the 'interests'of the 
person or group who perform them. As both groups of scholars agree, 
people act in order to gain utility or in order to minimise loss; they do what 
they do because it is in their interest to do it. In both the historians' and the 
social scientists’ version of it, the Swedish intervention was undertaken in 
order to gain utility for the country, its leader, or its leading classes; the 
country went to war in order to further its religious, military or economic 
interests. 

Although ail of these explanations may sound plausible, the only 
problem is that there is not enough evidence to support them. As a close 
reading of the primary sources will show, the Swedish action cannot 
straightforwardly be described as aiming toward utility gain, and although 
the country and its leaders certainly had religious, military and economic 
interests of various kinds, a defence of these interests was not what brought 
the country to war. Does this then mean that the intervention was irrational 
after all? That we should join sides with the occult scientists of the seven¬ 
teenth century, with the Protestant hagiographers or with Hegel, and 
explain the action by reference to prophetic dreams or to entities like ‘God’ 
or the ‘World Spirit’? Before we reach any such conclusions we should 
perhaps remember something we said above: explanations which invoke 
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irrationality are not really an alternative class of explanations since they are 
necessarily parasitic upon rationality as a standard by which actions are 
judged. The rationality assumption creates irrationality as a residual factor, 
as it were, but there is no behaviour ‘out there' in the world which is irra¬ 
tional as such. In fact, and as I will argue at length below, it is the rational¬ 
ity assumption embraced by modem scholars and no feature of 
early-seventeenth-century Sweden itself which has given the Swedish inter¬ 
vention its enigmatic character. Since modern scholars have been able to 
conceive of the action only in rationalistic terms, and since the rationalis¬ 
tic model plainly does not fit the historical material, the reason why Sweden 
went lo war has simply been beyond the bounds of the scholars’ imagina¬ 
tion. 

Why, then, did Sweden go to war in 1630? In order to provide an answer to 
this question we need a critique of the preconceptions upon which the 
modern theory of action rests. We must find a way of escaping the confines 
of the rationality/irrationality dichotomy and come up with an argument 
which demonstrates that people and states may act also for other • non-, or 
^-rationalistic- reasons. We need an alternative, and more complete, theory 
of action. The search for such a theory will keep us busy in the first part of 
the book, but for now let us be content by pointing out that the key feature 
of this theory is a move from a focus on interests to a focus on identities. 
The pursuit of interests is indeed an important reason for action, I will 
agree, but in order to answer a question regarding an interest we must first 
be able to answer a question regarding who or what we are. It is only as 
some-one that we can want some-thing , and it is only once we know who we 
are that wc can know what we want. It follows that to the extent that ques¬ 
tions regarding identities remain unsettled, rationalistic, interest-driven, 
explanations will fail. 

Following G.WF'. Hegel and sociologists like George Herbert Mead and 
Alessandro Pizzorno, I will stress the social character of identities: people 
alone cannot decide who or what they arc, but any such decision is always 
taken together with others. We need recognition for the persons we take our¬ 
selves to be, and only as recognised can we conclusively come to establish 
an identity. The quest for recognition will consequently come to occupy 
much of the time of people or groups who are uncertain regarding who 
they are. We all want to be taken seriously and be treated with respect; we 
all want to be recognised as the kinds of persons wc claim to be. Yet 
recognition is rarely automatic and before we gain it we are often required 
to prove that our interpretations of ourselves indeed do fit us. In order to 
provide such proof we are often forced to act - we must fight in order to 
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convince people regarding the applicability of our self-descriptions. 
Actions undertaken for this reason are neither rational nor irrational in the 
sense in which modern scholars have used these concepts and they cannot 
be described in terms of a utility calculus since they are a precondition for 
a utility calculus to be possible in the first place. It is only us someone that 
we can want something and it is precisely this ‘someone’ that the action in 
question is designed to establish. It is an action undertaken, not in defence 
of an interest, but in defence of an identity. 

Once viewed in the alternative light which our theoretical argument casts 
upon it the Swedish intervention will be very easy to explain. There is no 
high-falutin philosophical argument or fancy theoretical trick involved 
here all we need to do is to reread the source material from the perspective 
which our alternative theory of action makes possible and we will find all 
the evidence we need in order to explain the intervention in a simple, 
straightforward and convincing manner. Sweden, I will conclude, did not 
go to war in defence of its national interests, but in defence of its national 
identity. 


The beginning of the story 

Sweden is of course a country of only minor importance in world politics 
and the year 1630 is indeed quite remote. As a topic the Swedish interven¬ 
tion into the Thirty Years War has no obvious urgency and we may perhaps 
be prepared to let the scholars who care to study it pursue their intermin¬ 
able academic tights without us. Yet this would be a premature and unfor¬ 
tunate conclusion. The time in which the Swedish intervention took place 
is much closer to us than we commonly realise, and by studying this era I 
believe we can learn much, not only about the early seventeenth century, 
but also about our own time and our own selves. 

The period which preceded the Swedish intervention - the Renaissance 
- was a time of great upheaval and transformation. It was a time when the 
Europeans discovered otherness both in the form of a long-lost Greek and 
Roman heritage, and - through the great geographical discoveries - in the 
form of new continents and peoples with cultures radically different from 
their own. As a result of these confrontations, the Europeans were able to 
attain new perspectives on themselves, and from these new perspectives it 
became possible for them to question themselves in a radically new fashion. 
In due course this questioning led to a break-down of much of the medieval 
intellectual order, to humanistic secularism, religious dissension and ratio¬ 
nalistic thought. Yet this Renaissance spirit of intellectual discovery and 
confrontation was soon to weaken: by mid-seventeenth century - in the 
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period we today commonly refer to as ‘the early modern era' - a new con¬ 
sensus emerged. 14 In philosophy the self-doubt of a Michel Montaigne gave 
way to the self-confidence of a Rene Descartes; in the sciences the wander¬ 
ing spirit of a Giordano Bruno was replaced by the stable convictions of an 
Isaac Newton; in politics the debating club which was the court of Urbino 
yielded to the absolutist court of a Louis XIV. 

The very fact that we talk about the seventeenth century as 'the early 
modern era’ points to the fact that we arc dealing with a period which is 
very much like ours, yet also different from ours. It is a ‘modern’ era, to be 
sure, and thus a part of our own time, yet it is an ‘early’ version of this era, 
indicating that most of the features we today take for granted then existed 
only in a rudimentary form. The early modern era was the time in which 
many of the institutions, conceptual categories and frameworks were estab¬ 
lished which we still rely on in order to make sense of ourselves and our 
world. The early modern era is, we could say, the beginning of the story we 
toduy tell about ourselves. 

Curiously enough, this story of ourselves has not only one, but two sub¬ 
jects, and there is a close, yet highly intriguing, relationship between the 
two: we tell the story of ourselves as individual subjects, but also the story 
of ourselves as a collective subject called ‘the state’. Both of these subjects, 
man and state, understood as independent, self-governing, agents, did not 
exist as such in the Middle Ages and when they were introduced in the 
Renaissance they immediately came to attract an enormous amount of 
attention. What does it mean to be a ‘man’, philosophers, artists, scholars 
and laymen asked themselves, and what does it mean to live in. or govern, 
a ‘state’? In reply a great number of treaties, handbooks, poems and ora¬ 
tions were put together, thoroughly elaborated upon and debated. Yet this 
intellectual activity soon abated, it is not possible to live if one perpetually 
questions one’s own identity, and by mid-seventeenth century people's 
attention soon turned to different concerns - identities were once again 
there to be used rather than to be worried about. During the following cen¬ 
turies the identities of man and state increasingly came to be taken as self- 
evident and non-problematic. The self was naturalised, we could say; man 
and state became unquestioned - and unquestionable - parts of a neces¬ 
sary social order. 

During this century, however, we have increasingly returned to 
Renaissance concerns. Friedrich Nietzsche, Sigmund Freud and - more 
recently - a number of continental philosophers, have once again turned 
the nature of the individual subject into an enigma, while economic, 
technological and cultural transformations have made the existence, and 
status, of the state equally problematic. At the end of the twentieth century 
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we - just like the men and women of the Renaissance - are going through 
a period when traditional identities arc in the process of breaking down and 
new identities in the process of being established. Today, just as during the 
Renaissance, questions of identities are matters of much private anxiety as 
well as intense public debate; once again we arc asking ourselves what it 
might mean to be a ‘man* and what it might mean to belong to. or govern, 
a 'stale’. This, naturally, puts us closer to the men and women of the 
Renaissance than all the men and women during the intervening three and 
a half centuries: we share a view of life and a predicament. 

As we pointed out above, the Swedish intervention into the Thirty Years 
War contributed - although admittedly in a small way - to these radical 
transformations: it hastened the break-down of the medieval political 
order based on the pre-eminence of universal institutions like the church 
and the empire and it assisted in the rise of the sovereign state and the 
modern state system. Gustav Adolf and his fellow Swedes stood on the 
threshold to modernity, as it were, and they, and their contemporaries, took 
the steps that moved us into the political universe in which we have lived 
ever since. This, I believe, is the fundamental reason why a study of this time 
and this action is relevant to us today. If we, as we today sometimes believe, 
have come to the end of the story which we tell about our modern selves 
man and slate - we have good reasons to return to the beginning of this 
story and ask ourselves how it all began. 
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Historical and scientific 
explanations 


Why did Sweden go to war in 1630?, we have asked, and before I proceed 
to give my own answer to tins question we should investigate what previous 
scholars have said on the topic. Only once we know what has already been 
done in this field can we know what remains to be done, and only through 
a critique of previous approaches can a new approach be justified. There 
are two distinct bodies of scholarship which are relevant in this regard: the 
work of historians who specialise in Swedish, or European, seventeenth- 
century history, first of all, but also the work of social scientists who seek 
to formulate theories which address not this particular war, but war initia¬ 
tion in general. Let us begin with the historians. 


The historiographical menu 

If our aim is to find an explanation for an event such as an old war what we 
most probably do is to turn to a historian for help. Historians have a repu¬ 
tation for being thorough, modest and objective, and as long as we rely on 
them we would seem to be in good hands. Yet, and as we arc about to sec, 
this suggestion provides no easy solution to our query since the historians 
who have written on our case have given us not only one, but many differ¬ 
ent - and often radically diverging - explanations of why Sweden went to 
war. Even if we have decided to trust the historians, in other words, the 
problem still remains which historian to trust. 

In order to proceed here we should begin by reviewing our choices, 
Perhaps we could think of the many different explanations as entries on a 
historiographical menu from which we can pick the one explanation we find 
most appealing, If we take this to be our task, the Swedish historian 
Sverker Oredsson’s recent book Gustav Adolf, Sverige och trettioariga kriget 
is an invaluable guide. In this work Oredsson surveys the entire history of 
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the historiography of the intervention; he covers close to 350 years of 
history writing - 166 works all together - in Swedish, English, Danish, 
German, French, Russian and Latin. 1 In summarising his conclusion 
Oredsson points to eleven different explanations invoked by the historians 
over the years. 2 As they would have it, the intervention was undertaken 
either... 

1. for the reasons enumerated in the War Manifesto published by the 
Swedish General Headquarters in 1630. 

2. in defence of the Protestant faith. 

3. in order to assure freedom of conscience and freedom of religion. 

4. by king Gustav Adolf acting as an 'instrument of God or History’. 

5. in order to ‘save the German liberty’. 

6. as a way to restore the European balance of power. 

7. in order to assure the personal security of the king and his family. 

8. in order to defend the country against military threats posed by the 
Habsburgs. 

9. out of 'expansionism'. 

10. in order to gain economic benefits for the country. 

11. in order to gain economic benefits for the feudal class. 

For the purpose of our own presentation it should be possible to organise 
these eleven explanations into three main groups: explanations phrased in 
terms of (i) rcligious/ideational factors (explanations 2.3,4 and 5); (ii) mil¬ 
itary/political factors (6, 7, 8 and 9); (iii) or economic/socio-economic 
factors (explanations 10 and 11). Let us go through each of these main 
explanations and summarise the arguments which can be adduced in their 
support. 

Religion and other ideational factors have been emphasised by no fewer 
than 82 of the 166 writers in Oredsson's survey.- 1 According to the most 
common version, Sweden intervened in order to defend the Protestant 
religion which was threatened not only in Germany, but also in Sweden and 
in the rest of the world (explanation 2). This explanation seems to have been 
particularly popular at the end of the eighteenth century when a number of 
writers and philosophers started analysing the role that ideas played in stir¬ 
ring people into action. The effect of the Reformation, as Edmund Burke 
put it, ‘was to introduce other interests into all countries than those which 
arose from their locality and natural circumstances'. 4 As a consequence, a 
new type of war, the war of ideas, replaced the old types of wars fought for 
more mundane and particular concerns. According to Friedrich Schiller, ‘It 
was the Reformation which first drew the northern powers, Sweden and 
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Denmark, into the political system of Europe; the assistance of those two 
kingdoms having become indispensable to the Protestant powers.' 5 

Few would have voluntarily taken up arms for the interests of the prince of the state; 
but for religion, the merchants, the farmer, the artisan, readily armed themselves: 
while they would have murmured against the smallest extraordinary impositions for 
the prince or the state, they readily embarked their lives and fortunes in the cause 
of religion. 6 

While few twentieth-century historians have attributed as much impor¬ 
tance to the defence of religion as a cause of the war, contemporary authors 
do point to the role that religion played in the official Swedish war propa¬ 
ganda: king Gustav Adolf, they tell us, used the defence of Protestantism 
as a means of uniting the country behind himself and his own interpreta¬ 
tion of the world. 7 

Did Sweden, or perhaps Gustav Adolf personally, try to restore freedom 
of conscience and religion in Germany (explanation 3)? Or was the aim 
perhaps to protect the 'German liberty’ the political and religious inde¬ 
pendence of the many small principalities which constituted the Holy 
German Empire (explanation 5)? Many nationalistic and idealistically 
inclined historians of the nineteenth century thought that this was the case, 
and these factors arc still emphasised today, especially in German histori¬ 
ography. H As far as the notion of the ‘German liberty' goes, however, there 
are two radically different interpretations. According to the German histo¬ 
rian Gunter Barudio, Sweden went to war, altruistically, for the sake of ‘die 
Tcutschc Frcihet', and Gustav Adolf's ambitions for himself and his country 
were always limited. According to Sigmund Goetze, on the other hand, the 
liberty that the Swedes sought to protect was their own liberty to invade and 
dominate a weak and divided southern neighbour. 9 Was the king and his 
army, then, an ‘instrument of God’ or perhaps of ‘History’ (explanation 4)? 
Again, this explanation is a nineteenth-century favourite. In the drama 
Gusuif Adolf by the Swedish playwright August Strindberg, for example, wc 
find the king portrayed - in quasi-hegelian fashion - as an instrument of 
world-historical forces quite beyond his own conscious control. 10 

Turning next to historians who have emphasised military and political 
factors behind the intervention, wc find 122 names. In its most common 
version this argument points to the military threat which the armies of the 
Holy Roman Empire posed to Sweden. By the end of the 1620s, the 
Habsburgs had not only occupied parts of Denmark and several cities on 
the northern German coast, but also started making plans for a Baltic fleet 
and a naval base at the northern German city of Wismar. From this posi¬ 
tion, these historians have argued, the emperor's armies could easily have 
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launched an invasion of Swedish territory. The Swedes pre-empted this 
invasion and went to war before the Austrians, but the action was never¬ 
theless primarily of a defensive nature. 

During our own century this mode of explanation has been by far the 
most common one - often regarded as ‘the final truth' about the war - yet 
it is striking how recent it in fact is. It was only around the year 1870 that 
the Prussian scholar Gustaf Droyscn began stressing military factors while 
simultaneously rejecting all explanations based on the force of religion or 
ideas." In Droyscn’s opinion, the conflict between Sweden and Austria con¬ 
cerned the military hegemony over the Baltic sea and nothing else. In 
Droyscn's footsteps we find a large number of subsequent writers. As one 
of them. Curt Wcibull. explains: 

In the lust ycur* of the 1620s. political development in northern Europe had entered 
a decisive phase. Habsburg’s and Wallenstein's plans were near completion. 
Denmark was beaten. The position of power which Sweden had won during the first 
years of the century was at stake. The Emperor and (the Polish king] Sigismund 
could be expected to join in a common attack. 12 

As another of them. Michael Roberts, concurs: 

The motives which prompted the invasion of Germany are not in doubt. Gustav 
Adolf sought the security of his country; and that could be achieved only if the 
Imperial forces were evicted from the Baltic shore, and the nascent Habsburg naval 
base at Wismar wrested from their hands" 

Closely related to this mode of explanation we find explanations which 
regard the intervention as undertaken in an attempt to restore the European 
balance of power (explanation 6). This is an explanation common in 
general overviews of European political or military history where early-scv- 
enteenth-century Sweden is typically seen as a pawn in the century-long 
power game played between France and Austria. 14 Some historians have 
also focused on the personal fate of king Gustav Adolf and his family in the 
event of a Catholic victory in the German war (explanation 7). As they 
point out. the future of the Swedish royal house was closely tied to the 
future of the Protestant religion, and hence a threat to his religion would 
automatically have been interpreted as a personal threat to the king. 15 

It is also possible, however, to focus on military factors behind the war 
but to cast them in a very different light. The intervention was a war of con¬ 
quest, it can be claimed, not a war of defence; the alleged military threats 
were mere pretexts for a policy of overseas expansion (explanation 9). 
Historians who have taken this line of reasoning have often attached 
importance to the personal ambitions of the king: Gustav Adolf wanted to 
become emperor of the Holy Roman Empire or at least the leader of his 
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own, northern German or Baltic, version of it. Recognising this as the 
driving force behind the war, Carl von Clausewitz wrote appreciatively of 
the military genius of the Swedish king; recognising the same cause, but 
casting it in a very negative light, we find a number of contemporary, more 
pacifistically inclined, authors. 16 

In the last set of explanations we find fourteen writers who stress eco¬ 
nomic or socio-economic factors behind the intervention. Sweden went to 
war in order to gain economic benefits, the most common of these argu¬ 
ments goes. What they wanted was control over the taxation on the river 
mouths in northern Germany and export markets for Swedish products 
such as copper. 17 When viewed in light of economic factors, us Franz 
Mchring argued, the war is readily explained: 

To wage a thirty-year war for the sake of the differences of religion, to trample 
underfoot prosperous countries, to slaughter millions and millions of people, this 
appears to be possible only in a madhouse. Behind these differences, however, stood 
the economic contradictions in Europe of that time.'* 

Or according the Czech historian Miroslav Hroch: 

the Swedish king planned to develop a major market in Germany to buy Swedish 
ores by forcing the German states to convert their currencies from silver to copper. 
Another plan... uimed at merging the economy of the Swedish-controlled German 
territories with that of Sweden. In addition, the occupied German states served as 
a welcome and profitable source of revenues and were burdened with heavy taxes 
and tariffs. 1 ' 1 

Busily added to this explanation is a focus on the economic interests of the 
Swedish aristocracy (explanation 11). The aristocrats used the king and the 
war as instruments to further their own ends, it has been argued, and reli¬ 
gious or military motives were mere pretexts for a class war carried to 
foreign lands. 20 Overseas military expansion had been the official policy of 
the country for well over a hundred years, as Axel Strindberg noted, and 
the reasons behind it were of a commercial and social nature: it was a 
continuation of the policy of plunder which had started with Sweden’s 
attack on Estonia in the 1560s. 21 

One of Oredsson’s groups, fifteen authors altogether, does not readily fit 
into any one of the three camps we have discussed: those writers who 
simply reiterate the causes given in the Manifesto which the Swedish general 
headquarters published upon arrival in Germany (explanation 1). In this 
propaganda leaflet, the Swedes presented a long and meandering list of 
crimes and misdemeanours committed against them: the emperor and his 
men had intercepted Swedish couriers when travelling in Germany; they 
had given military support to the Polish king and encouraged him not to 
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make peace with Sweden: they had interfered with Swedish military recruit¬ 
ment in Germany: disrupted Swedish shipping: started creating a Baltic 
fleet and showed disrespect to Swedish ambassadors . 22 Historians who give 
prominence to these factors include names primarily from the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries: von Chemnitz, Samuel von Pufcndorf. Voltaire 
and Schiller. 2 ' 

Historical writing and rewriting 

A menu which contains too many unfamiliar dishes will inevitably be diffi¬ 
cult to choose from. Which among the many explanations is the true one, 
or, at least, which explanation is better than which other"? As I pointed out 
above, there is ultimately only one way in which to answer this question: the 
explanations must be related to empirical facts; they must 'account lor', 
'make sense of, or somehow 'lit’, a historical record. Yet while this kind of 
'testing' is a standard scientific procedure and relatively simple to carry out 
in the setting of a laboratory, it is far less clear what the same procedure 
requires when performed on historical material. There is a puzzle here 
which at first may sound like a play on words, but which turns out to involve 
a substantial problem: if ‘the past' can be defined as 'that which no longer 
exists', how can it be studied? How can that be studied which by definition 
no longer exists? And how arc we to arbitrate between different explana¬ 
tions if we are forced to judge them in terms of the non-existing? 

A first step towards a solution to this puzzle is taken once we realise that 
we arc talking about history' in two different senses here and that there is 
a highly problematic relationship between the two. On the one hand we have 
history as ‘those events which once upon a time actually happened'; on the 
other hand we have history as 'our accounts of these actual, once-upon-a- 
time-happening, events ’. 24 While we generally fail to make this distinction, 
there is clearly a difference: while the actual events of the past arc irrevo¬ 
cably gone, our accounts of that past are still around. In fact, it is through 
our accounts that the actual events of the past are brought back into the 
present and into existence; the past does not exist unless we make it exist. 
Yet this process of creation is also what makes the relationship between the 
two senses of 'history' so problematic. If the past is indeed created rather 
than simply ‘there’, then it will never be entirely clear what our accounts of 
the past in fact refer to or how they are to be evaluated or improved. 

In order to learn more about the 'historical record’ and what it might mean 
to ‘test’ an explanation in terms of it, let us begin by investigating a pecu¬ 
liar feature of the historiographical menu we reviewed. As we saw, the 
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composition of this menu varies greatly over time; there is a certain overlap 
between different periods to be sure, but there are also a number of radical 
shifts of emphasis. While the first historians who wrote on the intervention 
stressed the factors mentioned in the Swedish War Manifesto, writers at the 
end of the eighteenth century highlighted idealistic and religious factors, 
post-1870 writers military factors, and historians at the turn of the twenti¬ 
eth century economic factors. If it is true, as we like to believe, that the past 
is fully determined - that the ‘has been’ is something which has been - it 
seems wc should be able to come up with a final explanation of it. Yet the 
history of the Swedish intervention is not only written, but also continu¬ 
ously re-written. 25 Why is this? Or put somewhat differently: what is the 
ontological status of the history which actually, once upon a time, hap¬ 
pened. and the epistemological status of the history which is our accounts 
of these events, and what is the relation which holds between these two his¬ 
tories? There arc at least three kinds of answers to these questions. 

According to a first answer - wc could call it ‘objectivism’ - history must 
continuously be rewritten since new source material is continuously being 
discovered and since new research methodologies are developed which 
allow us to come up with more objective and more complete accounts. This 
means that recent explanations will be better than older ones either because 
the discovery of new diaries, letters or protocols allow us to reject old 
explanations, or because new scientific methods make it possible to restate 
our old explanations with new, more solidly justified, self-confidence. Over 
time misconceptions and prejudice arc gradually removed and one piece of 
objective knowledge is added to another. Hence the writing of history pro¬ 
gresses steadily towards the truth. 26 

Although this objcctivist answer may be the most common explanation 
for the perpetual rewriting of history, it is clearly insufficient as it stands. 
The reason is that it docs not draw a clear enough distinction between facts, 
on the one hand, and interpretations, on the other. Objectivism fails since 
it docs not address, or even recognise, the difference between the two senses 
of ‘history’. History as 'that which actually happened’ and as ‘our account 
of these events' are simply assumed to be the same, or rather, wc are assured 
that the two would be the same if only the primary sources were good and 
numerous enough. 27 Objectivism, in other words, suffers from what Karl 
Popper criticised as the ‘fallacy of inductivism’: the notion that mere 
aggregations of facts can provide their own explanations. 28 But as Popper 
stressed, a better explanation is never produced by more facts alone - what 
wc need instead is a new theory, model or a new mode of interpretation. 
With more facts we do not have better explanations, only bigger piles of old 
papers. 
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What more facts can do, however, is to provide us with more cases on 
which to test the explanations which we already possess; data can help us 
falsify accepted theories and adjudicate between conflicting accounts. Yet. 
as we pointed out, the past is a very different setting from the scientific lab¬ 
oratory: conclusive 'tests’ are often difficult to arrange and it is often 
impossible to say what information would decisively undermine a certain 
explanation. This means that a certain interpretation can, at best, be made 
‘plausible’. For a historian to make something plausible means first of all 
to convince him- or herself that a given interpretation fits the facts, and sec¬ 
ondly to convince his or her students or readers of the same. This raises a 
problem which a ‘perspective' explanation of the rewriting of history 
exploits to the hilt: what if the cultural and geographical distance between 
the original event and the community of historians and their readers is so 
large that nothing can bridge it? What if what convinces us today is some¬ 
thing very different from what convinced people at the time of the event we 
want to explain, and what if we are convinced by something very different 
again tomorrow? 2 * 

As an illustration of this point consider the fact that many of the 
accounts wc reviewed above not only seemed to describe the Swedish inter¬ 
vention, but also the times in which the accounts themselves were written. 
Schiller and Burke, for example, obviously explained the Swedish action in 
light of that great cataclysmic event which had taken place in their own life¬ 
times: the French Revolution.*" In their opinion it was the abstract, idea¬ 
tional. character of the Revolution which made it so extraordinary, and 
when they looked around for historical precedents for it they found the 
Thirty Years War. The Thirty Years War became the first occasion on which 
men allowed abstractions and universal principles to govern their actions; 
the Thirty Years War was explained in light of the French Revolution, and 
the French Revolution could hence be understood as a second instance of 
a more general pattern.* 1 To a pcrspcctivist. it is not difficult to sec similar 
mechanisms at work also in our present-day explanations of the Swedish 
intervention. To us the realm of means and ends and measurable effective¬ 
ness occupies a position of unquestioned relevance and explanatory valid¬ 
ity. and consequently it is not surprising that we explain the past in terms 
of the maximisation of political and military power or economic gain. The 
past is explained, but so is the present, and both moments in time serve to 
affirm the truth of our particular perspective. 

If the pcrspcctivist is correct, our accounts of the past will typically be 
rewritten with every change in intellectual outlook. Consequently there can 
be no privileged accounts and the works of later historians arc not neces¬ 
sarily more reliable than those of earlier ones. Hence it is hardly surprising 
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that debates between different historiographical ‘schools' never seem to be 
conclusively settled. Put in terms of the relationship between the two senses 
of the word ‘history’, a perspectivist will affirm the permanence and stabil¬ 
ity of the past, while denying us perfect access to it. There is indeed such a 
thing as a given body of historical data, but this body can only be discov¬ 
ered with the help of explanatory schemes which we develop in the present 
and these schemes will necessarily reflect the time and place in which they 
were made. 

Although a perspectivist answer certainly points to a valid process at 
work, it overestimates the degree to which historians engage in straightfor¬ 
ward causal explanations. In fact, historians do not only explain by sup¬ 
plying causes for events, but also in the much looser sense of providing 
assessments and evaluations of the past. They pass judgements on corrupt 
rulers and political systems; they enlighten their readers regarding the 
nature of. say. the Renaissance, the Industrial Revolution or Bolshevik 
culture.’ 2 In short, they give meaning to, and make sense of, the past. The 
best way in which to make sense of something, we should remember, is to 
insert this something into the context of a narrative. In order to sec the 
meaning of an action or an event we want to know what role it played in a 
certain story and what contribution it made to the unfolding of a certain 
plot.” The historian-as-mcaning-makcr is consequently always a historian- 
as-narrator, and as such he or she is engaged in a task quite different from 
that which the perspectivist identilied. While the perspectivist took a causal 
schema valid in his or her own time and applied it to the causal relations of 
the past, the historian-as-narralor simply starts telling a story: first this 
happened, then this and then that. Explicit causal explanations arc not 
needed since there is nothing to explain as long as the readers or listeners 
arc able to follow the account. It is only on rather rare occasions when 
something strange or unusual happens that causal explanations must be 
explicitly resorted to and then they will always take the form of intrusions 
which break the narrative flow.” 

If we understand the historian's task in this fashion, the past which he or 
she can bring into existence will depend on what stories he or she is able to 
tell. This means that our account will be rewritten not only as a result of 
what happened before a certain historical event, but also depending on what 
happened subsequently to it. This must be so since the perpetual unfolding 
of time constantly provides us with different possible ends to our narratives. 
To the degree that we do alter the conclusion of our story, the plot which 
leads up to it must be rewritten and all the roles attributed to the events 
which it contains must be changed. If this seems mysterious, we should 
remember that we all engage in precisely the same enterprise whenever 
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evaluating events in our own personal biographies. Historical accounts 
change much in the same way as our accounts of, say, an early love afTair 
may change as we grow increasingly older and wiser. In both cases, events 
which lay waiting, invisible, in the semi-obscurity of the past suddenly 
appear in new light, and other events - long fully explicated - reappear in 
the form of enigmas.' 5 

This way of conceiving of the historian’s task places history on a very 
different ontological footing. The past is no longer fixed and no longer 
stable, but instead at the mercy of the stories historians tell. The events of 
the past are nothing in themselves and only something when inserted into 
the context of a narrative; they are nothing but precursors awaiting future 
subsequents, just as the stories we tell about them are only temporary state¬ 
ments awaiting future revisions. History as that which ’actually happened’ 
is nothing apart from history as ‘our accounts' of these events. We cannot 
say anything at all about the past as it existed, since it can only come to exist 
through our narrative assessment of it.* 

Let us briefly summarise this discussion and reach our first preliminary 
conclusions. As we said, historians engage in many different kinds of 
investigations and explain things in many different ways. One thing they do 
is to give causal explanations of the past, another thing they do is to evalu¬ 
ate past events in terms of narrative contexts, and as we saw. each task gives 
rise to its own reason for the rewriting of history. Yet the two tasks differ 
crucially in the ontological status which they uccord to the past. When 
explaining something causally, the historical quality of this something is 
suspended. It no longer matters that a certain event happened in. say, 1630 
and that it was preceded by events happening in 1629 and followed by what¬ 
ever happened in 1631. When an event is treated causally the pastness’ of 
the past no longer matters and there is no fundamental difference between 
an explanation of a past and an explanation of a present event. As a result, 
historians, as described by the perspectives, could just as well be social sci¬ 
entists who simply happen to be working on historical material. 

In comparison, historians, as described by the narrativists, arc employ¬ 
ing a methodology which is exclusively their own. and the past which the 
historians-as-story-tellers create has a unique ontological status. Here the 
past is no longer a continuous replacement of one present by another, but 
instead the inter-temporal relationship of presents. It is the one moment 
replacing the other which constitutes the past, and each moment is given 
historical significance only as a unit in a series. It is this relationship which 
a story, but never a causal schema, can grasp.' 

Regardless of how we explain it. however, the very fact that our accounts 
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of the past constantly undergo revisions should give us pause. Anyone who 
sets out to explain something must necessarily aim to produce an explana¬ 
tion which is as 'objective' or 'true' as possible. Yet if we know that our 
account will one day be revised and superseded by others, our claim to 
objectivity and truth appears to be seriously undermined. This is the 
paradox of relativism: it seems impossible to make a strong case for what 
we take as true if we simultaneously accept that our interpretation is only 
one among many and that there is no way of conclusively arbitrating 
between different interpretations. The only solution here is perhaps to take 
a more casual view of the problem. We arc all children of our time, we could 
perhaps argue, and it makes no sense to look for the kind of knowledge 
which exists outside of the boundaries set by time and place Perhaps we 
just need to be more sclf-conlident: if earlier generations of scholars could 
stand up for their own parochial explanations, so can we. Yet once the rel¬ 
ativist lesson has sunk in, such confidence in ourselves can only be gained 
in bad faith, as it were. We can of course try to be sclf-conlident. but there 
is a world of a difference between having confidence m oneself and trying 
to have confidence in oneself. 

Social science explanations 

The obvious alternative left to us at this juncture is to abandon history and 
to look for a more scientific way of analysing questions of war and peace. 
If only it were possible to come up with a scientific theory of war initiation, 
no more rewritings would ever be necessary. Just as the laws which govern 
the natural universe never change, the laws of society - if only they existed 
- would be written in stone. During the last thirty-odd years a large number 
of such theories have been presented, but the vast majority of them fall into 
one or the other of two broad categories. According to contemporary 
social scientists, the initiation of war should be explained either: I) as a 
result of the 'logic of the situation’ confronting the decision-makers at the 
time of the decision to go to war; or 2) as a result of the operations of indi¬ 
vidual or collective ‘decision-making mechanisms'. 

Consider first theories of situational logic. Here, war is explained with 
the help of a simple syllogism: first a 'situation' is described in terms of the 
values of some economic, technological, military or other material vari¬ 
able; next, this situation is shown to have a 'logic' which compels the deci¬ 
sion-maker to act in a certain way; and last, the action - the initiation of 
war - is explained as the result of this logic. While there are a number of 
explanations which operate in this manner. I will review only three of the 
more influential ones: theories introduced by Nazli Choucri and Robert 
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North, Robert Gilpin and Charles Doran.’ 8 Although none of them 
purport to explain all wars, they do claim to explain major wars conducted 
between major powers, and they all mention the Thirty Years War as one 
of their examples. 

In the 'lateral pressure model’ introduced by Nazli Choucri and Robert 
North, the focus is on economic, technological and demographic factors. w 
Human history, the authors tell us, can be described as a long process of 
interdependent growth in supply of and demand for primary products and 
other objects of consumption. Demand has historically been conditioned 
by growth in population and technology and by access to resources: the 
more people there arc and the higher their technological level and their level 
of resource consumption, the more resources they have required. 40 The 
increase in demand can be met with the help of cither domestic or foreign 
resources. If domestic resources for some reason arc unavailable, demand 
cannot be met at home, and us a result the country is forced to look for 
resources outside of its territorial boundaries. 41 When two or more major 
powers extend their respective interests in this fashion, 'there is a strong 
probability that these interests will be opposing, and the activities of these 
nations may collide’. 42 The outcome is often war. 

In his 'theory of hegemonic wars’, Robert Gilpin makes a distinction 
which reminds us strongly of the buse/supcrstructurc distinction in Marxist 
thought. There arc, Gilpin says, economic and technological processes and 
preferences, on the one hand, and policy instruments and policy output, on 
the other. 4 * The power of a stutc and the instrumentalities of statecraft all 
depend at least 'in the last instance', we would presume on economic 
and technological factors. An important superstructural phenomenon is 
the international hierarchy of prestige’ which ranks nations into categories 
as major, medium or minor powers. The leading nation, or group of 
nations, Gilpin calls a ‘hegemon’. The hegemon is the country which sets 
the rules and makes the basic decisions in the international system, but also 
the country which supplies public goods to countries who cannot provide 
them for themselves. The prestige the hegemon derives from these activities 
serves to solidify and to strengthen its influence. 44 Over time, however, the 
hegemon’s power-base will erode as tensions develop between the determi¬ 
nants of power and its instrumentalities. As Gilpin argues, economic and 
technological shifts - as well as the 'exploitation' of the one big power by 
the many small - will gradually make the hegemon relatively weaker and 
lesser powers correspondingly stronger. 45 This in turn has repercussions for 
the balance of power and war is a likely outcome since those actors who 
would benefit most from a change in the rules governing the system - and 
those who now have gained the power to bring about such changes - will 
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try to alter the system in ways that favour their interests. 46 In the 'hegemonic 
war’ which follows, the stakes arc enormous and the means employed 
unlimited. Once this war is over, however, the system returns to an equilib¬ 
rium. with a new hegemon and a new international order reflecting a new 
distribution of power and the interests of its new dominant members. 47 

In Charles Doran’s 'power cycle theory’ also it is changes in the under¬ 
lying determinants of power in economic and technological princesses 
that are the decisive factors. Because of the waxing and waning of these 
variables, major powers go through cycles of ascendancy, maturation and 
decline. Yet Doran sees no necessary one-to-one relationship between these 
fundamental changes and the actual foreign policy which a country pursues 
since political decisions may have an impact on economic and technolog¬ 
ical development and consequently also on a nation’s position on the power 
cycle. War, that is, is not brought about by material situations per se, but 
rather by the svuy in which political decision-makers read to changes in 
these situations. Here four points on the power cycle are critical: the two 
turning-points the zenith and the nadir of the cycle and the two inflec¬ 
tion points - where the power of nation A suddenly supersedes, or falls 
below, that of nation H. As Doran tells us, these points 'signal a new tra¬ 
jectory for state power that was not previously experienced or observed'. 4 " 
In this context the concept of ‘role’ becomes important: each position on 
the power cycle is associated with a given pattern of foreign policy behav¬ 
iour. and war is the result of sudden changes in such roles. Major wars arc 
reactions to ‘traumatic changes in the nation’s relative power and associ¬ 
ated role and security perceptions, and massive, system-wide war is a his¬ 
torical. but not necessary, accompaniment of systems transformation'. 4 * 

Turning their attention to the Thirty Years War. all authors find their the¬ 
ories corroborated. The period leading up to the war. according to Choucri 
and North, was characterised by 'new military technologies, new organisa¬ 
tional techniques, and modes of discipline - plus the availability of funds 
to hire mercenaries’. This provided a 'succession of European kings with 
an ability to concentrate their domestic capabilities, encourage trade 
according to the emerging tenets of mercantilism, and expand their terri¬ 
tories, activities, interests, and power over much of the globe'.*’ Although 
Sweden is not explicitly mentioned, the theory would lead us to believe that 
increasing demands - impossible to satisfy domestically - were a funda¬ 
mental cause behind the intervention. An increased stake in overseas trade 
together with domestic economic growth led to a demand for foreign 
markets which in turn led to war. In Gilpin's view, the issue at stake in the 
seventeenth-century conflict was whether Europe was to be dominated by 
the imperial power of the Habsburgs or become a system of autonomous 
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nation-states The economic conflict underlying this rivalry was one 
between feudalism and commercial capitalism although the confrontation 
was couched in the religious language of Protestantism and Catholicism 
typical of the period.' 1 While Gilpin also does not mention Sweden explic¬ 
itly, we can guess that he would explain the intervention in terms of how an 
upwardly mobile, and economically and technically progressive, nation 
sought to challenge the position of a backward-looking, economically stag¬ 
nant. hegemon. Doran, finally, pinpoints the transformations in foreign 
policy roles that characterised the early seventeenth century: ‘arguing that 
"God has forsaken" them’, the Austrians suddenly became paranoid and 
belligerent at the same time’. Simultaneously. Sweden and Holland who 
had ‘enjoyed a meteoric rise, abruptly demanded a larger role'. Together 
‘this massive transformation of structure and roles in the international 
system resulted in the Thirty Years' War'. 52 

Next let us turn to social science theories that focus on decision-making 
processes Here a decision to go to war is explained by the workings of the 
mechanisms through which the decision to go to war was reached. Here 
‘rationality* - the notion that individuals and groups act in order to maxi¬ 
mise their benefits and minimise their losses is taken to be the key concept. 
Yet. as we arc about to see, there is little agreement among the authors con¬ 
cerned regarding the extent to which people are in fact able to live up to the 
rationalistic ideals." 

According to Bruce Bueno de Me sqm la's ‘expected-utility theory’, a 
decision to go to war is always the result of an attempt to maximise the 
utility of a country or the utility of a country's leading statesman. 54 Faced 
with a given situation, Bueno de Mesquita tells us, the statesman goes 
through a calculus where the arguments for an armed action arc weighed 
against the arguments against; the utility to be won compared with the 
utility to be lost. The statesman takes into consideration, for example, the 
relative strength of his or her own country relative to that of the potential 
defender; the value which he or she places on changing the defender’s poli¬ 
cies relative to the possible changes in policies that the country may be 
forced to accept if it loses; the relative strengths and interests of all other 
states that possibly may intervene into the conflict.” If. on balance, utility 
is to be gained, the choice is clear: ‘the broadest - and seemingly obvious - 
generalisation that emerges from the theory is the expectation that wars (or 
other conflicts) will be initiated only when the initiator believes the war will 
yield positive expected utility'. 56 

John Steinbruner. among many theorists, has questioned the applicabil¬ 
ity of rationalistic assumptions such as Bueno dc Mesquitas. 57 The ratio- 
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nal actor model is not wrong or invalid, he says, but it cannot handle 
‘complex situations', that is. situations that involve trade-offs between 
different values, uncertainty and risk, or situations in which the power to 
make decisions is dispersed over many independent individuals and groups. 
According to Steinbruncr, most issues of government policy are complex 
in this sense and under these circumstances a ‘cybernetic model’ of the deci¬ 
sion-making process is more applicable. The cybernetic statesman never 
makes calculations regarding the potential outcomes of all possible alter¬ 
natives; instead he or she aims to reduce the complexity of the situation by 
monitoring the feedback from a few critical variables. The statesman simply 
settles on a course of action and waits until the results the ‘feed-back’ - 
of that action come in. Foreign policy, that is, is never rationally planned, 
but always decided upon in accordance with some standard operational 
procedures. Only if the divergence between the policy goal and the outcome 
is sufficiently large - if it gets ‘too hot’ or ‘too cold’ - does the statesman 
change direction. 5 * War. consequently, is best understood as the outcome 
of the (mis-)application of these time-honoured rules of thumb. 

In a similar model, Graham Allison secs foreign policy as the collective 
result of the multitude of bargains struck at different levels in the bureau¬ 
cratic machinery of a state. 5 '' Governmental action, he says, does not pre¬ 
suppose governmental intention: actual policy is only rarely consciously 
intended by any particular individual or group, and. more commonly, 
separate individuals with different intentions contribute their own little 
piece to an aggregate outcome. 60 Since this is the case, a foreign policy 
action such as a decision to go to war can never be explained as a rational, 
utility maximising, action on the part of a state. Instead the task of the 
analyst should be that of ‘displaying the game - the action-channel, the 
positions, the players, their preferences, and the pulling and hauling - that 
yielded, as a resultant, the action in question'. 61 Under conditions of 
bureaucratic politics, in other words, war may be an aggregate result that 
none of the participants in fact wanted. 

The work of Robert Jervis provides an important complement to these 
approaches by analysing how decisions are made in the minds of statesmen 
and politicians responsible for taking countries to war. As Jervis makes 
clear, it is quite impossible for the human mind to process data in a fully 
rational manner since a number of psychological mechanisms regarding 
perception, cognition and memory constantly intervene and distort our 
vision. For example: the beliefs that people hold tend rather toward con¬ 
sistency and balance than toward full information; those pieces of informa¬ 
tion are more readily believed which fit into already existing cognitive 
patterns; we more readily see w<hat w r e are expecting to see. and desires and 
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fears often influence our perception of the world. 6 -' As a result of processes 
like these, foreign policy decision-makers often act on a flawed vision of the 
world, and. as Jervis makes clear, flawed visions of the world will result in 
policy mistakes, perhaps wars. 

Although none of this group of theorists explicitly discusses the Swedish 
intervention, it is easy enough to guess what they would say about it. The 
Swedish action can readily be fashioned a In Bueno de Mesquita - as a 
rational enterprise. In fact, explicit calculations of costs and benefits 
appear to have been common among the Swedish decision-makers during 
the years which preceded the intervention. As the records of the discussions 
held in the Council of the Realm testify, the Swedes regarded the emperor’s 
army as a threat, but not as impossible to beat; the princes in Germany were 
reluctant to side with the Swedes, but not impossible to convince with the 
help of force; and the war could be expected to pay for itself if only carried 
out on foreign soil. With the help of Stcinbruner's model we could similarly 
make a case for ‘expansionism’ as a standard operational procedure of 
Swedish foreign policy from the 1560s onward. To engage in expansionists 
military actions to the cast and the south of the country had been a knee- 
jerk solution to many different political ills, and in 1630 it was applied once 
again. And although Allison’s model may seem diflicult to apply to a 
country such as early-seventeenth-ccntury Sweden which had a very rudi¬ 
mentary bureaucratic structure, it is perhaps not impossible to argue that 
there were other domestic actors chancellor Oxcnstierna. perhaps, or the 
Council of the Realm or the Diet - who interfered with the decision¬ 
making process. Obviously several of the psychological mechanisms which 
Jervis described also appear to have been at play in the Swedish decision: 
perhaps the decision to intervene was conditioned by the demonic view that 
the Swedish leaders had of their enemies, or perhaps it was a consequence 
of their highly inflated and unrealistic sense of their own role and mission 
in the world. 


Science vs. meaning 

Once again we are confronted with a number of different explanations 
which we must find a way to adjudicate between, and just as for the histor¬ 
ical explanations we discussed above there is ultimately only one way in 
which to do this: social science explanations must be tested against empir¬ 
ical data. Yet. and again just as in the case of historical explanations, there 
are many /j/v-empirical questions to be asked before we can proceed to this 
testing stage. It cannot satisfy us to know merely that a certain theory 
explains a certain thing since we also want to know how it explains what it 
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explains. We need lo know which causal variables go with which others; 
why certain factors are brought in and not others; and under what circum¬ 
stances certain assumptions can be expected to hold. 

The most important such pre-empirical question concerns the role of 
meaning and intentionality in social affairs. As we saw, the two modes of 
scientific theorising are sharply divided over this issue: while theories of 
situational logic disregard intentionality and focus instead on the causal 
impact of material factors, theories of decision-making processes concen¬ 
trate explicitly on the processes through which decisions are made. How we 
adjudicate between these two forms of theorising will accordingly come to 
depend on what role we ascribe to material factors and to decision-making 
processes, respectively. 

Let us once again begin with the theories of situational logic. A first ques¬ 
tion to ask here is how the factors emphasised by these theories can be said 
to cause war. At first blush this connection may seem hopelessly obscure: 
wars are actions, things that people do, but inanimate matter, in and by 
itself, surely cannot be said to act. Wars are undertaken by human beings, 
not by economic, technological or demographic factors. In order for these 
theories to explain anything they must consequently presuppose a connec¬ 
tion between material situations and political outcomes which is forged as 
the result of the actions of human beings. The situation causes individuals 
to act, the argument must be, and this action in turn results in war. 

Yet even if specified in this fashion, the exact nature of the connection 
between situation and outcome remains murky. The distance is somehow 
too great between, say, an increase in a country’s gross national product or 
a decrease in its mortality rate and the same country's decision to attack its 
neighbour. There arc simply too many causes and effects involved, and if 
we tried lo spell them all out we would soon find that some of the links in 
the causal chains were uncertain, others inherently ambiguous and much 
of the information we need simply unavailable. The theories, we could say. 
provide no micro foundations for the macro phenomena they seek to 
explain; the explanations are never disaggregated into preferences, choices 
and actions attributed to named - or even nameable - individuals. 

This, however, is where the theorists we reviewed make a crucial move. 
Instead of entering into a detailed discussion of different micro mecha¬ 
nisms, they simply hold on to the two tail ends of the causal chains: initial 
conditions (economic, technological and demographic processes) in one 
hand and outcomes (major power wars) in the other. The hope is that if 
only the connection between these two sets of variables is convincing 
enough - if only the ’conduction' of the chain is high enough to minimise 
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the loss of explanatory power on the way - the scientific enterprise may be 
successfully completed. 

Yet, and as these theorists are at pains to point out, this connection is 
theoretically deduced and thus more than just an empty statistical correla¬ 
tion. More precisely: what connects material attributes to the initiation of 
war are stipulations regarding human motivations which are asked to sub¬ 
stitute for the many causal connections that the theories were unwilling, or 
unable, to specify. In Choucri and North’s lateral pressure model, demand 
arising from ‘basic needs' fills this function; in Gilpin’s hegemonic war 
model, individuals necessarily act in order to equalise economic and mili¬ 
tary power between slates; and according to Doran’s power cycle model, 
the foreign policy role a statesman assumes depends on the state’s position 
on the power cycle. According to all three theories, in short, wars are initi¬ 
ated as individuals react in a uniform, or at least predictable, manner to 
options made available or precluded by the technological, economic or 
demographic circumstances they arc facing. 

This way of explaining social events corresponds closely to what Karl 
Popper talked about as explanation by reference to ‘the situation in which 
the agent found himself’, or ‘situational analysis’. 65 Advocating this mode 
of explanation as a multipurpose tool for history and the social sciences, 
Popper approvingly refers us to Leo Tolstoy’s attempt in War and Peace to 
show ‘the small influence of the actions and decisions of Napoleon, 
Alexander, Kutuzov, and the other great leaders of 1812, in the face of what 
may be called the logic of events’. 64 Or, to invoke a similar terminology 
introduced by Spiro Latsis, we could say that the situation which the states¬ 
men faced were ‘single-exit situations’: 'situations where the actor’s choice 
is uniquely determined by situational considerations’. 65 As an example of 
such a situation consider a house with only one door where a fire suddenly 
breaks out. 66 On the basis of this information alone we may predict with 
very high certainty what people trapped inside the house will do. We need 
little or no knowledge of individual intentions, motivations or psycholog¬ 
ical traits. The description contains its own prediction, as it were, and when 
we observe a person behaving in the way we predicted, we can say that we 
have explained the action. We can safely assume that people run for the one 
door available in order to save their lives. 

As should be obvious, however, the economic and technological pro¬ 
cesses pointed to by the three theories fall far short of describing situations 
of a single-exit type. War is hardly ever an inevitable consequence of the 
processes described. 67 In fact, we could plausibly argue that society is gener¬ 
ally characterised not by single, but by multiple, exits. Few social situations 
ever give rise to imperatives that force everybody to act in the same uniform 
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manner. If k happens, rational human beings may very well disagree as to 
whether to do x or y or perhaps even r. This creates problems for any 
explanation which relics on a situational logic since preferences can no 
longer simply be ‘read oil' a material description of the world. 6 ® If there are 
many exits out of a given situation, the independent variable pinpointed by 
the theory will be reduced to one of many - perhaps very many necessary, 
but not sufficient, background conditions. Necessary but not sufficient 
background conditions cannot of course be treated as causes of events. w 

Yet a critique must cut deeper. The fundamental problem with theories 
of situational logic is not primarily that the situations they describe are far 
less constraining than the theory presupposes, but rather that the entire 
causal relationship between material factors and human actions is mis¬ 
construed. We do not, as these theories imply, live in a material world which 
‘presents’ us with various more or less constraining options; instead we live 
in a material world which we interpret . and it is on the basis of these inter¬ 
pretations that we present various options to ourselves. Hence it follows 
that a mere description of material factors will never tell us much about 
what actions a person will undertake. What an outside observer should 
study are not material factors, but instead the interpretations given to 
material factors; the way in which human beings make sense of their world. 
Once the outside observer embarks upon this alternative task, however, he 
or she will soon find that the way in which situations are interpreted 
depends crucially on what we have been taught to sec. to feel and to expect; 
it depends on how we are conditioned by our culture. Hence a study of 
action must always be undertaken as a study of the cultural resources 
through which people give meaning to the material worlds in which they 
live. Matter simply does not matter, except in the form in which it is appre¬ 
hended by culture and acknowledged by individual members of that 
culture. 

If this argument is accepted, we must also accept that situational imper¬ 
atives must always be redescribed in terms of cultural imperatives and that 
our explanations can rely not on the attributes of material situations/w se, 
but instead on the assumptions wc allow ourselves to make regarding the 
beliefs and intentions of people who face these situations. This, we should 
note, is true also of people trapped inside burning houses or faced with 
other similar, highly constraining, situations. What we do when we explain 
the action of the person trapped is to rank the options available to her 
and of course we have no difficulty understanding her wish to save her life 
- but it is the way we imagine the person interpreting the situation that 
determines how we rank her preferences, not something inherent in 
flammable physical matter. 70 Yet once this step has been taken it is easy to 
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introduce complications which will make even single-exit situations inher¬ 
ently unpredictable. How will a woman trapped on the bottom floor react 
if she has a boyfriend or a sickly grandmother on the top floor? What if she 
is suicidal? Or what if she decides that the conflagration is but a fiction pro¬ 
duced by a hallucinogenic drug she administered to herself that particular 
morning? 

If this is true for one-doored, burning, houses, it is all the more true for 
the situations that Choucri and North, Gilpin, and Doran described, and 
we must consequently conclude that the connections they stipulate between 
situations and outcomes fail to carry the explanatory weights placed upon 
them. We may certainly agree with Choucri and North that there is a small 
number of ‘basic needs' pertaining equally to everybody, but once this list 
is expanded beyond food, drink, shelter and sex, there will be immediate 
disagreement. There is no sense in which military expansion can be said to 
arise out of a ‘basic human need’ unless needs are defined so as to refer to 
nothing more than someone’s particular preferences (as in *1 really need a 
new Porsche'). Similarly, we may perhaps agree with Gilpin that the 
increase in power of one nation may result in instability, perhaps war. but 
we must at the same time insist that threats are products of human inter¬ 
pretations. not of the increase in economic or technological variables. 
Economic growth and technological developments are features of a 
material world, but threats only exist in the minds of men. Alone among 
the theorists. Doran comes close to granting this point in his discussion of 
how ‘roles' determine foreign policy, but he fumbles it by ultimately con¬ 
cluding that roles can be deduced from a nation's position on the power 
cycle. A power cycle may perhaps be important, we should conclude; such 
cycles should not however be analysed as natural facts, but instead always 
as cultural arfc-facts. 

If we are disappointed by theories cast in terms of situational logic, the¬ 
ories of decision-making processes immediately strike us as a vast improve¬ 
ment. Here, finally, we find, if not named, at least nameable, human beings 
who act and react on the basis of the options which their interpretations of 
the world make available to them. Not surprisingly, our critique of theories 
of situational logic receives strong support from this group of scholars. As 
they all stress, the way people make sense of their worlds, and the way they 
make decisions, really do make a difference to political outcomes. 71 Yet 
these scholars too are scientists, not historians, and it is not this, that or the 
other historical event which interests them, but instead the /ra/u-historical 
and general features of the social world. Just like the theorists of situational 
logic, their aim is to come up with cross-cultural, causal, generalisations 
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which may be theoretically explained. Thus, while their theories do indeed 
concern the people who make decisions, they have surprisingly little to say 
regarding matters of actual empirical substance. The focus is always on the 
‘hardware’ of the decision-making process, as it were, not on matters of 
‘software’: it is not what people think about their worlds - how they give it 
meaning - which concerns them, but instead how they go about making 
decisions. 72 It is the fact that people have interests and that they act in terms 
of them that is crucial, not what any particular interests arc. 

Although this may sound like a peculiar way of explaining events, it may 
- given the scientific aims of this group of scholars - Ik- the only way they 
can proceed. While few general theoretical conclusions can be drawn 
regarding matters of actual historical substance, the procedural features of 
the decision-making process do no doubt lend themselves to generalisa¬ 
tions. No matter which historical case we study, we find individuals and 
groups who seek to gain benefits and avoid losses; people, that is. who act 
in order to further their interests. And while the different authors differ pro¬ 
foundly regarding the extent to which individuals and groups in fact 
manage to live up to the rationalistic ideal, they all agree that rationalism 
provides the base-line from which any deviations are to be measured. 
Theory, on this account, explains what happens to pre-existing, exoge¬ 
nously given, preferences as they are processed by the decision-making 
mechanism of organisations or individual human beings. 

A theory which turns an interest into an empty and exogenous variable 
will inevitably, however, have problems explaining concrete historical 
events. All that the theory can tell us in the end is that human beings seek 
to maximise their utility, or that there are problems with this procedure, but 
what this means in terms of concrete actions must always be left unspeci¬ 
fied. The theory presupposes the prior existence of a meaningful world, but 
it remains agnostic regarding how this world was created; we have the form 
of an explanation, but the form has no content. In neo-classical economic 
theory, which relics on a similar theoretical framework, the use of mone¬ 
tary rewards to measure utility provides a simple way to proceed at this 
juncture. In fact, in economic theory preferences are usually not treated as 
exogenous at all. but instead translated into one unit - money which 
serves as a substitute for all the substantive goals the theory was unable to 
specify. Economic gain and nothing else is what moves an economic actor. 
In politics there are no doubt situations which can be treated in a similar 
fashion: in an election, for example, a party characteristically seeks to 
maximise its number of votes and few other concerns are of equal impor¬ 
tance. 73 In fact international politics is also sometimes analysed in a similar 
way. As we saw above, security maximisation was the explicit aim of the 
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statesmen that Bueno de Mesquita described, and similar substantive goals 
served as points of departure for the other theorists we reviewed. When 
translated into a concrete foreign policy agenda such over-arching policy 
goals may, for example, result in higher military budgets, membership in 
military alliances or perhaps protect ion istic economic policies. 

Yet this last set of conclusions is clearly unwarranted. If these theorists 
arc to remain agnostic regarding matters of historical anti cultural sub¬ 
stance, they cannot end up embracing one or another of some quite spe¬ 
cific substantive policy goals. Based on the bare-bone logic of the theory 
we have no reason to suppose that a statesman will seek to increase the 
defence budget rather than, say, the budget devoted to development aid. If 
preferences are exogenously given, decision-making theory cannot dis¬ 
tinguish between them since all that the model tells us is that people act - 
or fail fully to act - in terms of interests however defined. If decision-making 
theory wants to say something more than this, some additional, auxiliary, 
assumptions must be made. Such additional assumptions may be justified, 
or not, as the case may be, but in the context of our present discussion the 
point is that they must be justified on some other grounds than those which 
decision-making theory itself provides. 

When compared with theories of situational logic, theories of decision¬ 
making mechanisms are indeed a vast improvement in that they deal not 
just with material situations, but also with how human beings make deci¬ 
sions when facing these situations. Yet decision-making theorists too have 
problems addressing questions of meaning and intentionality: all they can 
tell us is how a certain decision was reached, but not what the decision was 
or why it is better - more meaningful -than another. As a result, if our aim 
is to explain actual historical events, the theories give us very little guidance. 
Without some additional assumptions the decision-making devices have 
nothing to work on; the models will be elaborate in form but vacuous in 
terms of content. If we have a concrete empirical question to answer this is 
clearly not good enough. What we want to know first of all is what the 
intentions of the decision-makers are and why they have these particular 
intentions rather than some others. 


Historical and scientific explanations 

If we compare the work of historians with that of social scientists we 
may perhaps prefer the approach of the former after all. In many ways 
the traditional brand of social scientists seem to have set their goals too 
high: they have looked for cross-cultural, causal, generalisations which 
can be explained with the help of theories, but so far very few interesting 
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such generalisations have been discovered and the theories that purport 
to explain them are more often than not of a very truistic kind. 74 The 
scholars we reviewed focused on the features of the world which their 
intellectual tools allowed them to analyse, but there is a priori no reason 
why these particular, theorisable, features should be the most important 
ones. 

In this chapter we discussed one primary reason why this quest for a 
science of war has been unsuccessful: the inability of scientific approaches 
to deal properly with questions of intentionalily and meaning. While the 
natural world in and of itself contains no meanings, the social world 
emphatically does; there can be no such thing as a social world without 
meaning and a social science which presupposes such a world will never get 
very far. 75 This is the precise reason why I rejected the approach advocated 
by theories of situational logic, and also why I remain suspicious regarding 
theories of decision-making mechanisms. While the former group of schol¬ 
ars ignored the question of meaning, the latter group dealt with it on a 
purely formal and procedural level. 

If this is the criterion by which explanations are to be judged, the work 
of historians will always fare much better - at least, that is, the work of 
those historians who have seen their task as that of telling stories about the 
past. Narrative, we said, is the principal way in which human beings make 
sense of the world: it is only by inserting a fact, an event or a person into 
the context of a narrative that we understand its import, its significance or 
its role. There are good reasons, in other words, why we turn to a historian 
rather than to a social scientist whenever we want to make sense of an 
action such as the Swedish intervention of 1630. 

One question still remains, however. Even if historians arc better at making 
sense of the past than social scientists, we have still not said anything what¬ 
soever about the relationship which obtains between the meanings that his¬ 
torians make and the meanings made by the historical actors themselves , 76 
If our aim is to explain actions, this connection is surely crucial: if we 
assume that human beings act on the basis of their interpretations of the 
world, we need access to these interpretations in order to explain what they 
do. 

Yet, as a moment’s reflection should make obvious, such access is 
not easily gained. Perhaps we could imagine asking the historical actors 
in question why they did what they did; or rather: we could gather the 
actors’statements regarding intentions or reconstruct such statements from 
the source material left to us. 77 There are, however, a number of familiar 
problems with this procedure, concerning the availability, reliability and 
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validity of our data. Often we simply lack the kinds of sources that would 
allow us to determine how a certain historical actor interpreted his or her 
world. By methodological conviction, historians have ranked primary 
sources according to what we might call a *private-to-public continuum'. 
As the sources become increasingly private, it has been assumed, we move 
closer to ’true’ statements, and conversely, as the sources become increas¬ 
ingly public, they become increasingly unreliable. 7 * If our aim is to recon¬ 
struct actual intentions, intimate letters or diary entries are. according to 
this view, better than official speeches or declarations. And conversely, if all 
wc have arc official documents, no valid statements regarding intentions 
can safely be put together. Even in cases where our explanation can draw 
on sources from the private end of this spectrum, however, wc may still mis¬ 
trust the statements that historical actors provide. People are. after all. wont 
to lie and to misrepresent their intentions, and this is no doubt particularly 
true for people who engage in controversial enterprises like wars. If wc want 
to avoid merely rehashing old war-mongering propaganda, we can never 
take what historical actors say at face value. 79 

This scepticism is likely to put a certain distance between the historian 
and the people he or she writes about. In fact, this distance is likely to be 
quite large, not only in cases where the appropriate source material is 
unavailable or when it cannot be trusted, but also and much more funda¬ 
mentally - because the historical actors in a sense arc far too ignorant. 
Most of the time they simply do not know what they arc doing. While 
actors, by virtue of their participation in an action, can never grasp the full 
import of what they arc up to. historians who see the same action in a 
broader temporal context, arc far better placed to explain it."" There is in 
short, a basic difference of perspectives: while an action, to an actor, is 
something to be brought about in the future, an action, to a historian, is 
something which happened in the pastV While the intentions of an actor 
arc always proactive and forward-looking, the explanations given by the 
historian arc always backward-looking and given in retrospect} 1 Since his¬ 
torians naturally insist on the primacy of their own accounts, the connec¬ 
tion between them and the accounts given by the historical actors is much 
more tenuous than often assumed. 

Even while historians thus characteristically prefer to rely on their own 
versions of the intentions which guided each actor, it is nevertheless the 
case that intentions feature prominently in their accounts. We should not 
be surprised that this is the case. The story’ which the historian-</ua-narra- 
tor tells is necessarily about a something or a someone - the story has a 
‘subject’, as it were and it is the actions undertaken by this subject that 
propel the story forward. These actions, in turn, are characteristically 
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explained in intentional terms. In this way historical narratives become 
stories of what historical subjects do, and explanations take the form of the 
historians' rationalistic reconstructions of the interests which guided those 
actions. The manner in which historians have explained the Swedish inter¬ 
vention of 1630 is a good case in point. Despite wide disagreement regard¬ 
ing the substantive content of the explanation, the historians have 
nevertheless agreed on its form. As they all argue, the action should be 
explained by reference to the interests it was undertaken in order to further: 
it was the religious, military or economic interest of Sweden, its king or its 
leading classes, that brought the country to war. On this very general level, 
historians thus come to embrace the same explanatory framework as the 
social scientists. Both historical explanations and valid forms of scientific 
theory tell us that individuals, but also collective entities like states, do what 
they do because it is in their interest to do it. 
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If we turn away from the context of the Swedish intervention for a moment, 
wc will find that the consensus which the previous chapter documented is 
only a special case of a more general consensus on how actions should be 
explained. Despite wide disagreements regarding almost all other issues, 
modern scholars tend to agree on the simple proposition that individual 
human beings, but also collective entities of various kinds, ad in their inter¬ 
ests. That is. they do what they do because it is in their interest to do it. Since 
this is the case, it seems an outside observer a historian or a social scien¬ 
tist - would be justilied in invoking those same interests in an explanation 
of why an individual or a group did a certain thing. On the basis of this rea¬ 
soning historians have sought to come up with 'rational reconstructions'of 
the intentions of historical personae, economists have assumed the exis¬ 
tence of 'rational actors', and social scientists have explained everything 
from voters' behaviour to the propensity of workers to go on strike by the 
extent to which a certain action on balance provides more utility gain’ than 
another. In fact, even radical critics such as Marxists or feminists have 
agreed that social classes, or gendered beings, act in terms of their 'class 
interests' or the interests of their sex. 

The only point of contention here concerns the degree to which people 
arc in fact able to live up to the rationalistic ideal. As we saw in our discus¬ 
sion of social science theories above, many scholars have argued that 
perfect rationality is never attainable in practice and that the maximisation 
of utility must often be replaced by more limited goals. Yet the issue at stake 
here is not the applicability of the rational standard as such, but instead 
how people should be judged by it. Less than perfectly rational actions are. 
after all. also assessed in rationalistic terms. 

Perhaps we could call this the ‘modern orthodox' way of explaining 
actions, or simply the ‘modern orthodoxy'. It is the modern orthodoxy since 
it is embraced by scholars of very different persuasions and temperaments 
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working in very different fields of research. It is the modern orthodoxy since 
it has an intellectual ancestry which reaches hack no further than to the late 
seventeenth century. In the Middle Ages actions were not explained in this 
way, and in the future actions will, most probably, again be explained differ¬ 
ently. This is our notion, the way in which we explain what happens in our 
societies. 

This ncxt-to-complete scholarly consensus should, however, make us 
suspicious. If almost everyone explains actions in almost the same way wc 
must ask why this is the case. One possibility here is of course that the con¬ 
sensus is the result of a valid insight: that this is the real reason why people 
act us they do and that no other explanation is therefore possible. Another 

more disturbing possibility is that the scholarly consensus is a conse¬ 
quence of an oversight rather than an insight: that this way of explaining 
events has been taken as self-evidently true and has therefore never been 
questioned or properly investigated. In this chapter I will address this issue 
by usking what it in fact might mean to 'act in one’s interests'. As wc shall 
sec this question can be broken down into three sub-questions. First of all 
we must deline what 'interests’ are and what they urc not. We must dis¬ 
tinguish interests from other factors that may have an impact on actions: 
desires and passions, social rules or perhaps the precepts of natural, or 
God-given, laws. Secondly, we must define who the 'one' the 'self* or the 
'subject* - is to whom interests are said to belong. What is a 'person’, and 
in what sense can wc talk of interests as things that this person 'has*? 
Thirdly, we must establish a causal link between the interests wc have and 
the actions wc perform Without such a causal connection, no interest- 
based explanation can ever be valid. 

Modern interests 

A first thing which strikes us is how difficult the concept of interest has been 
to define in a conclusive, or even a reasonably clear, fashion. While all schol¬ 
ars assume that people have interests and that they act in terms of them, 
few have had something particularly enlightening to say regarding what 
they are. This does not mean, of course, that many definitional attempts 
have not been made, but as one definition has been added to another, the 
result has been increasing conceptual confusion rather than clarity. We 
have ended up with a number of competing definitions, but we have had no 
good way of choosing between them. The concept of interests is. as it were, 
’essentially contested’. 1 

In order to proceed here we would ideally need some form of a meta-con- 
ceptual standard by which the existing definitions could be assessed. We 
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would need a definition which captures the most essential essence of the 
concept concerned. Yet no such standard can ever be found. Not only is it 
difficult to say what such a standard would in fact measure, but it is equally 
impossible to provide it with a rationale which itself would not be as con¬ 
tested as the definitions it is supposed to assess. If this road is barred, we 
may instead try asking ourselves why it is that ‘essentially contested con¬ 
cepts’ are contested. One intriguing suggestion here is that the contest in 
question is a consequence of the very attempt to grasp the essential, to 
define what a concept ‘really is’. If our view of what things 'really are’ 
differs, then we should perhaps not be surprised that conflict will be the 
result. Yet if there are no such underlying ‘essences’of concepts, then surely 
the definition of a concept cannot take the form of a search for them. We 
cannot say what interests ‘really are’since what they really are is a question 
for us to decide. 

If we think there might be some validity to this suspicion, a historical 
or genealogical, if you prefer - investigation is a promising way to explore 
it. According to this methodology, our aim should not be to try to replace 
the existing definitions with one that is ‘truer’ than the others, but instead 
simply to ask ourselves how it happened that a particular concept came to 
be defined in one particular way rather than in another. 2 It is, in other 
words, the contest regarding the definition that should lx- our object of 
study, not its purported essence. 

If we decide to analyse the concept of interest in this fashion the writings 
of Thomas Hobbes are the place to begin. When Hobbes turned to a dis¬ 
cussion of human actions and their causes in the sixth chapter of Leviathan 
he began by stressing the role of passion. 3 Life is ceaseless motion, he 
argued, and the lives of men arc characterised by the ceaseless movements 
of their desires. We are never, and can never be, fully satisfied; once we have 
attained one goal, we immediately see it as mere means towards some 
further goal. 4 The restlessness of desire results in a restless quest for power 
since it is only by gaining power over the world and over other men that we 
can get what we want. 5 Yet since one man’s quest for power will inevitably 
encroach upon the similar quests which all others pursue, there will also 
always be conflict: men are, as it were, ‘in that condition which is called 
Warre; and such a warre, as is of every man, against every man’. 6 

Yet, as Hobbes pointed out, man is not only driven by a desire for power, 
but also by desires for other things. Man does indeed have a passion for 
riches, glory and dominion, but there are also ‘passions that incline men to 
Peace’, namely ‘Feare of Death; Desire of such things as are necessary to 
commodious living; and a Hope by their Industry to obtain them'. 7 There 
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are 'good’ desires, we could say, as well as ‘bad’, and we can escape from 
the perpetual state of war only if we let the violent passions be harnessed 
by the peaceful ones. 8 The only requirement for this solution to be possible 
is that other men can be trusted, and this trust was precisely what the 'great 
leviathan’- that ‘mortall God’-was supposed to provide: by subjecting 
themselves to a common power which would 'keep them all in awe’, the 
wills of men would be reformed and peace at home assured as well as 
mutual aid against foreign enemies. 9 

At least two features of Hobbes’ argument deserve emphasis in the 
context of our discussion. The first concerns the role he accorded to reason. 
To engage in a process of reasoning, according to Hobbes, is to carry out a 
calculation very similar to calculations carried out in mathematics. Reason 
thus understood had nothing whatsoever to do with reason defined as the 
medieval schoolmen had defined it: as a command given by Nature or by 
God. That man should subject himself to Leviathan was a requirement of 
reason written not in upper-, but in lower-case letters, as it were. This was 
not what God or Nature required man to do, but instead what he himself 
would do as he weighed the pros of the state of nature against the cons, and 
as he came to realise that Leviathan was the only acceptable alternative to 
it. 10 

The second feature we should stress concerns the very form of Hobbes’ 
argument. As we have seen, he begins by setting up a number of premises 
from which he makes deductions, and by proceeding in this fashion, a 
reader who accepts the premises - and who believes the deduction to be 
carried out correctly - will also have to accept the conclusions which 
Hobbes reaches. Leviathan is thus not only what men will establish, but also 
what they must establish. The conclusion is at the same time both empir¬ 
ically and normatively necessary, and as such the normatively necessary can 
come to serve as a judge of the empirically existing. If reality does not 
conform to the theory, it is reality, not the theory, that should be changed." 

Although Hobbes himself never talked about 'interests’ as such, a defini¬ 
tion of the concept was easily extracted from his argument. As Albert 
Hirschman has pointed out, it was the 'good' passions which Hobbes had 
identified, together with the reasoning processes which allowed them into 
the act of deliberation, which later came to be equated with the interests of 
a state, a group or a person. In fact, during the short span of a few' decades 
at the end of the seventeenth century this new concept came to attract an 
enormous amount of scholarly attention. According to Hirschman. the 
reason for this enthusiasm can be found in the new perspective which the 
concept seemed to offer on the perennial problem of how to bring order 
and peace to society. As political philosophers increasingly had come to 
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realise, the new type of social and political institution the state required 
u new form of political morality. A stable social order could not be estab¬ 
lished on the basis of human passions alone, nor. as the medieval school¬ 
men had argued, on the basis of the commands given by God or by Nature. 
While the passions of man were inherently capricious, unruly and destruc¬ 
tive. the commands of God or Nature were often very difficult to follow. If 
men gave free reign to their passions they would be reduced to nothing but 
beasts, yet if they set their standards by capitalised Reason, they would 
inevitably fall short since they were men after all and not gods. 

The way out of this dilemma was found as the concept of interest was 
wedged in between these two traditional sources of motivation. Interests 
were seen to partake of the better nature of each of them: it was the passion 
of self-love upgraded and contained by man's reasoning capacity, or alter¬ 
natively, divine or natural Reason given direction and force through the 
passions. 12 To ‘act in one's interests' thus cumc to imply an element of 
reflection, deliberation and calculation through which both the destructive¬ 
ness of the passions and the ineffectuality of the transcendental precepts 
could be avoided. If men only followed their interests both individual 
happiness and social peace would be assured. ‘Interests', as the constantly 
repeated late-sevcnteenlh-ccntury slogan went. ‘Will Not Lie.’“ 

From the point of view of a study of international politics and war. the 
history of the concept of interest has a particular significance. 14 In fact, 
interests were originally always attached to the state and to the prince who 
acted in its name; interests were first always thought of as state interests, 
and only later did the concept come to be attached to private groups or indi¬ 
viduals. 1 ' This raison d'etat was supposed to do battle on two fronts. It was. 
first of all. a reason which belonged exclusively to the state and not to God. 
and as such it freed the prince who followed it from the stipulations of 
traditional moral or religious laws. 1 * At the same time, the concept dis¬ 
tinguished the momentary passions and whims of the ruler in his or her 
private capacity from the careful reflections which the conduct of foreign 
policy required. 17 *Lcs princes commandent aux peuples. et I’interet com- 
mande aux princes.' 18 

Since state interests were regarded as having an immutable, law-like, 
character, however, it seemed they could be defined by outside observers 
just as easily as by the princes themselves. In fact the concept of interests 
seemed to provide such outside observers with an objective way of 
conceptualising the actions required by each country. Enthralled by this 
new possibility a number of scholars set out to calculate state interests in 
mathematical terms and to gather them into large matrices and tables. Iy 
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With the help of such tables, it was argued, it could be established with sci¬ 
entific accuracy which actions were beneficial, and which detrimental, to 
each country and hence what a country should, and should not, do. 

This first science of international politics did not. however, get very far. 
As it turned out, interests were far less predictable than the Newtonian 
forces through which the natural world had been described, yet they were 
also much less stable than the God- or Nature-given commands which had 
been taken as valid during the Middle Ages. As long as the state had been 
governed by capitalised Reason, it had had a telos, a goal, and the para¬ 
mount task of the prince had been to discover this goal and to cultivate the 
virtues which would make it possible for him or her to reach it. Once reason 
was spelled in the lower case, however, and seen as a mere calculating 
device, it became highly unclear what it in fact was that moved princes to 
act and by what standards their actions should be judged. The simplest 
solution here would of course have been to dilute the concept of interests 
and to use it as a mere short-hand for whichever course of action a given 
prince happened to fancy. Yet this was a move which the first scientists of 
inter-state affairs stubbornly refused to make since it would have been to 
invite all the unruly passions back into the analysis. The concept, they 
agreed, had to refer to something more than the particular content which a 
particular prince was prepared to give it. What this ‘more’ was, however, 
was never satisfactorily explained. Thus whereas the medieval standard of 
state conduct had been difficult to attain, the new standard set by interest 
turned out to be correspondingly difficult to define.™ As a result any science 
built upon it was destined to remain a pseudo-science whose hypotheses 
could be verified, but never falsified . 21 

Although the concept never could be satisfactorily defined in substantive 
terms, an Ersatz solution was discovered through the notion of power. 
Even if we cannot say what interests arc, it was argued, we can dodge the 
entire issue by granting that power is needed in order to attain our goals 
however these goals are defined. This solution to the problem had a partic¬ 
ular attraction since it seemed to allow scientific objectivity back into the 
analysis: by equating interests with the means of assuring the satisfaction 
of desire rather than with any particular, substantive, goods, the concept 
would no longer be at the mercy of subjective interpretations. No matter 
what the time and the circumstances, a state would always need power in 
order to get what it wanted. However, since states often desire the same 
things, power had to be thought of not only as powder over objects, but also 
as power over other states. A state had to make sure that it was more pow¬ 
erful than its neighbours, or, at a minimum, that it had enough power to 
assure its own self-preservation. Once this analytical step was taken. 
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however, the early modern scholars had come full circle and the original 
Hobbesian state-of-nature problem was reintroduced. In the end it hardly 
mattered if it, as Hobbes had claimed, was men's passions that made them 
seek power, or if. as the early modem political scientists argued, it was their 
interests. Life was just as insecure in either case, and order in inter-state 
affairs just as unattainable. 

If we leave these early modern discussions for a moment and return to our 
own century, wc find arguments which arc strikingly similar both in tone 
and in content. This is especially true for the so-called 'realist school’ of 
international relations scholars comprising writers such as E. H. Carr, 
Hans Morgenthau and Kenneth Waltz. The realists’ world view is explic¬ 
itly modelled on Hobbes’, and just as the Hobbesian state of nature lacked 
a common authority, world politics is, according to the realists, best 
described as an ‘anarchy’ or a ‘self-help system’. In an anarchical world, 
security can only be guaranteed by means of power and a state can only be 
secure to the extent that it has power over other states. Moreover, since one 
state’s security is another state’s insecurity, one state's pursuit of power will 
always encroach upon the similar pursuits of other states. As a result, arms 
races, alliance politics and fear become constant features of world politics 
and war an ever-present threat. 

There are, however, ways for statesmen to protect their countries, and as 
Hans Morgenthau stressed in adopting and reworking the concept of 
raison d'itat, the ‘national interest’ will tell a statesman how to do it . 22 If 
statesmen only let the national interest guide their actions, they will eschew 
ideological goals and instead concentrate on power: they will make sure 
that their countries possess as much power as possible, or at least enough 
power to guarantee their own security and survival. To act in this fashion 
is an imperative of statecraft which can be equated to a natural law. and just 
like his late-seventcenth-century predecessors, Morgenthau believed that 
this law could provide a foundation on which a science of international pol¬ 
itics could be built . 21 Just like Hobbes, Morgenthau was making deductions 
from initial premises which he required reason to accept, and just as for 
Hobbes, theory in this way became the measure of reality rather than the 
other way around. 

The work of Morgenthau, Waltz and other scholars of the realist school 
has simultaneously been very influential and very much contested, and this 
is perhaps especially true for their treatment of the concept of national 
interests. As critics have pointed out, the concept has never been defined in 
clear enough terms to be particularly useful. Although the claim that states 
pursue power might sound plausible enough, the realists were never able to 
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convincingly demonstrate what power means in each particular case or how 
much of it a given state needs . 24 As a consequence the concept can neither 
serve as much of a practical guideline for politicians, nor as an analytical 
tool with the help of which precise scientific predictions can be made. 
Power is, after all, only an Ersatz for an interest which cannot be defined in 
substantive terms, and as such it will always have a very ambiguous rela¬ 
tion to actual foreign policy. 

In addition, and as the concrete events of the Cold War clearly demon¬ 
strated, Morgenthau's distinction between actions undertaken in the 
pursuit of power and actions undertaken in the pursuit of ideological goals 
can generally not be made in the course of actual, day-to-day. decision¬ 
making. Since one person’s ideological crusade is often another person's 
Realpolitik, the line between passion and level-headedness can often not be 
drawn. In fact, which actions arc, or arc not. in a country's national inter¬ 
est to undertake can only conclusively be decided after the fact. If an action 
has brought power and security to a country, it was undertaken in the 
national interest; if it has not, it was not. Thus while the realists' theory of 
international politics can often be verified, it is - just as the hypotheses pre¬ 
sented by the latc-sevcnteenth-ccntury scholars - next to impossible to 
falsify, and as such the realist theory of world politics too is destined to be 
not a science, but a pseudo-science. 

Following this line of reasoning many writers have concluded that the 
concept of interests - national or other - is entirely devoid of analytical 
value. And if this is our view, the obvious thing to do is of course to take 
that step which the early modern philosophers so stubbornly refused to 
take: to see interests as nothing but the particular preferences of some par¬ 
ticular person, group or state . 25 As we saw above, this is the precise conclu¬ 
sion reached by scholars who explain the initiation of war in terms of the 
workings of the mechanisms through which decisions are made. Yet not all 
contemporary writers have been willing to give up quite as easily as all this 
and attempts are still made to give the concept more of an analytical 
content. In contrast to the attempts made in earlier eras, however, there is 
now only one line that needs to be drawn; since the precepts of God and 
Nature no longer play much of a role in political affairs, the difference 
between interests and transcendental Reason is no longer a concern. The 
only relevant question today is instead how interests should be dis¬ 
tinguished from people's momentary passions and whims. There are at least 
three different answers to this question. 

The first answer builds on the notion of rationality but extends it to 
include also qualitative requirements. To act in one's interest, according to 
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this definition, is not to act in terms of just any temporary preference, but 
rather to act in terms of that particular preference which survives after an 
extended and meticulous process of deliberation. Before we embark upon 
an action, in other words, we must first figure out what it is that we ‘really 
want ’. 26 Since interests in this way will still depend on the preferences held 
by some particular person or state they will inevitably be defined differently 
in different cases, yet they can still be judged by outsiders with regard to the 
degree and profundity of the self-reflect ion involved. The person did not 
act in his or her ‘best interests’, such an outside observer might conclude, 
since the person did not take the time to consider his or her preferences 
thoroughly enough. 

The second answer takes a more sociological view of the matter and 
defines interests in terms of the social structure in which a person or a state 
is located. We all have our social roles, it is pointed out, and each role comes 
equipped with a script which we are required to follow. To act in one’s inter¬ 
ests in such a social setting is simply to do what our structurally defined 
position requires us to do; to play one’s role as convincingly and conscien¬ 
tiously as possible . 27 Accordingly it can be said to lx* in the ‘objective inter¬ 
est’ of a worker to increase his or her wage, and in the ‘objective interest' of 
an employer to keep that wage down. Similarly a state in the periphery of 
world polities will have other ‘objective interests’ from those of a state in 
the centre. 

The third answer extends Hobbes' reasoning to cover not only individu¬ 
als but also states, and defines interests in terms of the bare minimum 
requirement of self-preservation. Since we all want to survive, survival - of 
a person or a group must be an objective value. If we did not want our 
own preservation we could want nothing else and neither preferences nor 
social roles could be attached to us. To act in one's interest could certainly 
mean more than this, but. it is argued, it must at least mean this much. 

Although these attempts to rescue the independent analytical role of the 
concept of interests differ in their solutions, there is one important feature 
they all share: in all three cases the way in which interests are defined comes 
to depend on how the ‘one’ is defined to whom the interests in question are 
said to belong. We can know what our interests are. it seems, only if we can 
first settle the question of who or what we are ourselves. Thus to ask 
someone to make a careful deliberation of a preference is to ask that person 
to figure out what he or she 'really wants', but in order to answer that ques¬ 
tion he or she will first have to figure out who he or she 'really is’. Only as 
that real person can he or she have real interests. 2 ' Similarly to ask a person 
to act in terms of a structurally defined role is necessarily to ask that person 
to consider what the relationship is between that role and the person he or 
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she takes him- or herself to be. A structurally defined interest can only be 
in a person's 'objective interest' if the role and the person coincide. ^ 
Analogously, a definition of an interest given in terms of self-preservation 
will inevitably force us to ask who that ‘self is that is to be preserved. v ' We 
must first figure out what it means 'to be' before being can be regarded as 
a supreme value. 

In a way. of course, none of this is very surprising. Questions regarding 
identities must always take precedence over questions regarding interests. 
It is only is as some-one that we can have an interest in something: it is only 
once mx* know who we are that we can know what we want. Once the problem 
is seen in this fashion, however, it should be obvious that all the real analyt¬ 
ical work is carried out not by the concept of interests, but rather by the 
concept of the self. The former concept may perhaps still be given an inde¬ 
pendent definition, but this can only be done once the latter concept has 
been defined, at least in a preliminary fashion. Modern interests require 
modern selves. 


Modern selves 

Above we discussed how interests were introduced m political analyses at 
the end of the seventeenth century in an attempt to make men into some¬ 
thing more than beasts, while at the same time acknowledging that they 
were less than gods. Yet it was to remain profoundly unclear precisely what 
kinds of beings this intermediate category consisted of; who that ‘one* - 
that 'self - actually was to whom interests were said to belong As we might 
suspect early modern philosophers paid explicit and careful attention to 
this question, and if we accept a schematic presentation of a very complex 
and multi-faceted intellectual development, we could say that the modern 
tradition contains two distinct answers to it: the atomism of Hobbes and 
John Locke, among others, and the empiricism of David Hume." 

Let us begin with atomism. As we saw above, the men whom Hobbes 
described had two components: desires, but also a reasoning capacity 
which could be compared to a calculating device. Both desire and reason 
were given by nature and consequently acquired before man entered into 
interaction with other men. The individual existed pnor to. and outside of, 
interaction with others. Or. as Hobbes made clear, the life of man in the 
slate of nature had not only been 'poor, nasty, brutish and short’, but also 
' solitary Hobbes' passionate, yet reasonable, pre-social man was the 
premise from which all the conclusions of his political philosophy were 
deduced. Man had a desire for 'power after power' and the 'wane of every 
man against every man* which this quest produced only came to an end 
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through the intervention of Leviathan who organised the passions of men, 
pacified social interaction and brought order to society. 

While these conclusions were in many respects strikingly new, the struc¬ 
ture of Hobbes’ argument did still retain an important feature of the argu¬ 
ments traditionally presented by medieval philosophers. Also according to 
Hobbes it was through an external intervention into their lives that men 
were to be saved from themselves; Leviathan was certainly 'mortal', not 
eternal, but as Hobbes explained, it was nevertheless *a God’.' 2 If we sim¬ 
plify a complex line of development, we could perhaps say that subsequent 
philosophers who built on Hobbes’ work would come to focus on ways 
through which the external, coercive, authority of Leviathan could be inter¬ 
nalised. moved into man. Here, reason was given an increasingly important 
role as it was upgraded from being a mere calculating device to a faculty 
vested also w ith the powers of judgement. John Locke, for one, agreed with 
Hobbes that man is a prc-social creature of both passion and reason, but 
our reason, according to Locke, allows us not only to deduce given conclu¬ 
sions from given premises, but more importantly also to reflect upon our¬ 
selves and upon our passions, As a result of these reflections we can 
strengthen some of our passions, weaken some others, and in this way 
mould, remake and discipline ourselves. 

In order for reason to work as a tool of self-reformation, however, a new 
stuncc was required vis-d-vis all the sensations and impressions that a 
person encountered in the course of his or her everyday life. Modern, ratio¬ 
nal. man had to disengage both from the world as it was given to the senses 
and from him- or herself as a creature of desires, feelings and inclinations. ,J 
Only if the world no longer elicited desire could reason function properly. 
Similarly modern man had to objectify his or her own self by learning how 
to suspend the immediate phenomenological dimension of experience and 
regard the self as a thing equal to all other things in the world.' 4 The self 
which emerged as a result of these processes of disengagement and 
objectification was thus neither in the world nor in the sensations which the 
world aroused, but instead in that transcendental faculty which made dis¬ 
engagement. objectification and reform possible." 

For subsequent writers it was a very short step to associate the atomistic 
conception of the self with 'inwardness' and with a sense of ‘separation*. 
Consciousness was ‘inside’ man. as it were; consciousness was turned 
towards itself and thus separated both from the sensations and emotions 
which the world arose and from the consciousness of other selves. 1 '’ Over 
the years a large number of metaphors have been invoked in order to 
describe this radical split: there is a ‘wall’ between our selves and the world 
which separates that which is ’in’ our minds and that which is ‘in’ society; 
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we have a ’core' at the centre of our being; there are 'depths’ to our selves 
that we can probe through self-reflection or psychoanalysis.' 7 On ‘our side' 
of the wall, in ‘our depths*, and ‘at the core', we arc as we really arc*, while 
as soon as we break through the wall, or move away from the core or the 
depth, we become increasingly insubstantial and superficial. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, the distinction between outside and inside, depth and surface, soon 
also came to be equated with a distinction between falsity and truth. The 
inside man was the true man, while the outside man was the false copy. 

As we saw in our discussion of theories of war initiation above, the belief 
in the existence of a true person* has had far-reaching implications for the 
way in which scholars have explained social phenomena As many social 
scientists have implied, if there is a real person inside us then that person 
must also be stable over time and between different social contexts; there is 
one and only one person who processes information, who makes choices 
and who acts. Since this is the case wc should also expect that one person 
to be able to rank his or her preferences consistently at each given moment 
and consistently over time. Or. alternatively, un outside observer should be 
able to do it in the person’s stead.* Historians too have often invoked the 
same presupposition when organising and assessing their primary source 
material. As they commonly have argued, the more private the source, the 
closer it is likely to be to the ’real person’ and the more likely it is to provide 
us with ’real reasons’ for an action to tell us what a person ‘really’ thinks, 
wants or feels. Conversely, the more public the source, the more lies, pro¬ 
paganda and post hoc rationalisations it is likely to contain. A proper 
explanation of an action must consequently be based on the former kind 
of material and not on the latter. 

Although these were powerful and influential arguments, the atomistic 
conception of the person was soon subject to a radical, and potentially very 
damaging, critique. As David Hume argued, scientists should investigate 
what the world is like, not simply posit the existence of things in an a priori 
fashion. What we ‘are’ should not be settled by definitional fiat, but instead 
be determined with the help of the empirical evidence provided by our 
senses. 

If we investigate the question of the self in this fashion, we will, however, 
inevitably be disappointed. For a self to exist, Hume believed, there must 
be a sense impression which corresponds to this idea, and since we take 
ourselves to exist continuously, we must be talking about a sense impres¬ 
sion which remains the same throughout the entire course of our lives. But 
since there are no such constant and invariable sense impressions. Hume 
concluded, no idea of the self can be derived from them and there can 
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consequently be no self and no personal identity continuously extended 
over time. When subject to an empirical investigation, the self vanishes. 
While other people perhaps may ‘perceive something simple and continu'd, 
which he calls himself . Hume said. ‘I am certain there is no such principle 
in me.' w 

For my part, when I enter most intimately into what I call myself, I always stumble 
on some particular perception or other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or 
hatred, pain or pleasure. I never catch myself at any time without a perception, and 
never can observe any thing but the perception. 4 " 

Unable to find empirical evidence for a constant and continuous self. Hume 
concluded that what we are is 'nothing but a bundle or collection of dilTer- 
ent perceptions, which succeed each other with an inconceivable rapidity, 
and arc in a perpetual flux and movement'. 41 Yet even if the existence of the 
self is difficult to prove with the help of empirical data, it is still an indis¬ 
putable fact that we do take our selves to exist. In order to explain this 
phenomenological truism Hume introduced the notion of the imagination. 
It is the imagination and its tendency to impose constancy, coherence and 
causality on our perceptions which allows us to see a man as the same even 
as lie grows old. fat and senile. If the change is only slow and gradual 
enough, imagination can transform diversity into identity. 4 * 

Since a person is but a bundle of perceptions, it followed that there can 
be no transcendental mechanism or principle which unites the self or which 
serves the purpose of self-reflection and self-reformation. Just like Hobbes, 
Hume regarded reason as a mere calculating device and as only the slave 
of the passions'. Similarly, at the level of motivation, the loose bundle of 
perceptions which was the self corresponded to nothing but a loose bundle 
of preferences. 4 ' Very much like our perceptions, our preferences replace 
each other with great rapidity and are in constant flux and movement, and 
it is only with the help of the imagination that we are able to organise them 
hierarchically and to make choices between them. 

As I pointed out above, interests were initially attached to states and only 
later to groups and individuals, but if both states and individuals can be 
thought of as ‘subjects' to whom interests can be attached, there seems to 
be some form of connection between the two. Again there is both an atom¬ 
istic and an empiricist interpretation of this connection. 

For Hobbes the connection between man and state w'as forged through 
Leviathan who could be thought of as a ‘feigned’ or ‘artificial’ person. 44 
The stale was a homo arlificialis , and as the picture on the cover-page of his 
most famous book made clear. Leviathan was literally made up of the 
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people it ruled. Contemporary realist scholars of international relations 
who have modelled their descriptions of world politics on Hobbes’ slate of 
nature typically rely on Hobbes' concept of a person in their description of 
the state. The realists’ state too is an artificial person equipped with one set 
of preferences; it is a 'unified, purposive, utility-maximising, actor’. And 
just like Hobbes’ pre-social man. the realists’ state is equipped with desires 
and reason prior 10 entering into interaction with other states. The state has 
a pre-social urge to acquire 'power after power*, and a pre-social national 
interest which can minimally be equated with an urge to self-preservation 
and maximally with world domination. 45 Parenthetically, the realists may 
perhaps concede that the state also is an institution located in time, and that 
as such it is inevitably subject to change, but such statements always take 
the form of empirical observations and ad hoc concessions. 46 For the pur¬ 
poses of their theories, the realists must take the state for granted; only if 
the state is considered as a priori given can there be an entity to whom a 
primary urge to self-preservation can be ascribed 

Once the stale has been portrayed as a Hobbesian person, however, it has 
also become vulnerable to an empiricist. Humean, critique. In fact. Hume 
too found a deep allinity between persons and states, although for him the 
relationship between the two worked the other way around. Individuals 
were 'united' and 'one' not by virtue of some inherent, pre-social, compo¬ 
nents. but because they could be organised in the same manner as a stale 
The unity which our imagination imposes on our selves, ilumc argued, is 
the same unity which the 'reciprocal tics of government and subordination’ 
impose on the members of a commonwealth. 4 * I hc implications of this 
view arc far-reaching and potentially radical: if only empirical sensations 
arc real, and if it is only by means of the imagination that we impose a self 
on one particular bundle of these, then the subjects we identify at present 
can have no privileged or protected status. 4 " If the identity of both indi¬ 
viduals and states are but products of our imagination, it seems we could 
go on imagining any number of other entities besides these two. 

A number of contemporary international relations scholars - we could 
call them ‘pluralists’ - have picked up on hints like these and subjected the 
realists’ state to an empirical. Humean, critique. 44 The realists' description 
is flawed, these scholars have argued, since it is based on a flawed view of 
science: instead of merely positing the existence of the slate in an a priori 
fashion, we should study world politics without any prior presumptions 
regarding what we will find. If we do this, we will soon discover that while 
the state may still be an important actor, it competes with a host of trans-. 
supra- and sub-national actors that form links and alliances without much 
regard for national borders. As a result, states have become increasingly 
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interdependent and the very distinction between domestic and foreign 
policy has become increasingly blurred.' 0 This conclusion is further rein¬ 
forced if we turn to a study of the operations of the state machinery itself. 
As the pluralism point out. the state, far from being a "united, purposive, 
rational actor', is instead constituted by a multitude of different sub¬ 
national bureaucracies and organisations, each with its own agenda, its 
own set of goals and its own standard operational procedures.' 1 Under 
these conditions, foreign policy will not. as the realists argue, be the result 
of rational calculations undertaken at the level of the state, but instead the 
result of a multitude of bargains struck at various sub-levels. That which 
we call "the state’ is only a loose set of ordered preferences which are con¬ 
tingent upon day-to-day politicking. 

How should we arbitrate between these two descriptions? Is the state a tran¬ 
scendental atomistic unit or is it a mere bundle of sub-state actors and their 
particular policy preferences? Impressionistically we may perhaps feel that 
there is something to both pictures. Curiously enough, when viewed from 
a distance in time or in space the state appears as both unified and purpo¬ 
sive. yet when viewed close up the same stale somehow' loses both its unity 
and its sense of purpose. There is a puzzle here: while we need to take the 
state for granted in order to understand many of the events and phenom¬ 
ena that occur in world politics, we will not find it when we look for it. The 
state simply vanishes somewhere in between the moment when we posited 
it as necessary and the moment when we started investigating it. Where, 
then, is it? Docs the state, or does it not. exist! 

The mystery of the vanishing state is in fact only a special case of a puzzle 
which plagues all attempts to define the concept of the person within the 
parameters set by the modern orthodoxy. We may hesitate to give man an 
irreducible transcendental status, but if we reject all talk of transcendence 
it seems w'c also have to reject the very notion of a self which is permanent 
over time. Similarly while we may not accept a state which is understood as 
a precondition of world politics, we may be equally unwilling to accept a 
state which simply is not there. If we arc forced to choose between a pre¬ 
social and transcendental self <> la Hobbes or a self which is a mere bundle 
of perceptions and preferences a la Hume the question of existence can 
never be conclusively resolved.” 

Put somewhat differently, the problem with the atomistic conception is 
that it puts the person on too secure an ontological footing. For Hobbes, 
the individual existed prior to. and outside of. interaction with other men. 
and although Leviathan could shape the passions of its subjects, it was not 
able to undo their pre-social nature since this would have undermined the 
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very foundation on which the authority of Leviathan itself rested. The 
same thing is true also of the Lockean self who withdrew from society and 
from its own experiences through a process of disengagement and 
objectification. Once individuals had withdrawn in this fashion, the influ¬ 
ences of society could never completely reach them; they had an extra- 
social component which provided them with an extra-social point of view 
from which the world could be judged. By structuring their argument in this 
fashion, however, atomistic theories effectively removed the status of the 
subject from the scope of the investigation: since the subject became the 
presupposition on which the theory itself w-as built, the subject could not 
be questioned and since it could not be questioned it could not be properly 
investigated. 

As far as the realists' view of the state is concerned, this metaphysics 
resulted in a static and stale-centric theory.'' As the pluralistic critics made 
clear, the realists’ state cannot be studied empirically without disappearing 
from sight, but neither can it be studied historically since a time period 
without a state and without a state system is ruled out by definition. We 
cannot, for example, give a plausible account of the formation of the state 
during the Renaissance and the early modern era. but neither can we say 
anything particularly enlightening regarding a possible future in which the 
state no longer remains the most important political unit . To the extent that 
history is written from a realist point of view, it will remain a whiggish kind 
of history which tells us the success story of how the state emerged from 
the medieval, univcrsalistic, world. What this story misses is the inde¬ 
terminacy of each moment along the way to this happy conclusion and the 
fact that there was never anything inevitable in this development. 

The Humean self, on the other hand, is simply too empty and too inde¬ 
terminate. It has no grounding and is in fact no true self. If the person is 
reduced to a mere bundle of perceptions or preferences, there is no longer 
anyone left to whom these perceptions and preferences can be said to helony. 
As a consequence the notion of choice will all but disappear from the analy¬ 
sis. Since there is no self, there is no one around who can assess and choose 
between different alternatives, and what a person docs will instead have to 
be ascribed to custom, habit or physical necessity.' 4 Yet. as many writers 
have pointed out. there is a fundamental irony in the way Hume pursued 
his own investigation of this matter. 5 ' Although he rejected the notion of a 
self, he is at the same time presupposing its existence in the very process of 
delivering his proof. ‘For my part', he said, when / enter. . . what / call 
myself, / always stumble ..7 never catch myself at any time .. . ,56 Thus 
although Hume rejected the concept of a self, he could do so only as 
someone who •entered’, •stumbled', and 'failed to catch', etc. 57 In the end he 
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consequently never talked only about bundles of perceptions and prefer¬ 
ences, but also about a someone for whom these perceptions and prefer¬ 
ences existed. Who this someone was, however, Hume could not say. 

As heirs to the empiricist tradition, the pluralists have inherited this 
ambiguity and the state which they fail to acknowledge explicitly will 
always instead be tacitly assumed. They cannot fail to use a number of very 
revealing pronouns and fill their works with references to ‘American foreign 
policy considerations'. 'Cuban military installations', 'recalcitrant coun¬ 
tries in the Third World' and European states who are ‘playing their cards 
close to their chests’. And while the pluralists may explain that this way of 
speaking makes use of what is nothing more than a metaphor, it is never¬ 
theless highly peculiar that this particular terminology should be so diffi¬ 
cult to avoid. If these indeed are 'mere metaphors' we would expect the 
pluralists to choose some other - some now-anthropomorphic metaphors 
from time to time. If these scholars arc correct, and the state indeed does 
not exist, it should be far easier to stop talking about it. 

The fundamental problem with both atomism and empiricism is. in other 
words, that they have looked for something which cannot be found. The 
question of existence has been formulated in such a way that the only 
acceptable answer had to be phrased in terms of ‘real existence', and as a 
consequence the debate soon turned into a referendum on the possibility of 
transcendence. If we, with the atomists, accept the possibility of transcen¬ 
dence, then we can accept that the self can be placed on this ontological 
footing; if we, with the empiricists, reject the possibility of transcendence, 
then we must also reject the entire notion of a self. Either way. however, the 
self vanishes .from the world with Hobbes and the realists, and in the world 
with Hume and the pluralists. 5 * 

Surely this conclusion is unsatisfactory. It is a fundamental 
phenomenological and common-sense fact that we exist and everything we 
do or say throughout our lives presupposes this existence. Analogously, we 
know that the state exists and every almost every analysis of world pol¬ 
itics takes this fact for granted. Yet if we want to be able to talk about the 
self as a presence rather thun an absence, it seems the self must be estab¬ 
lished on an entirely different footing. 

Modern actions 

The last part of our investigation concerns the relationship between inter¬ 
ests and actions. People act in their interests, the modern orthodoxy has it. 
they do what they do because it is in their interest to do it. Since this is the 
case it seems outside observers would be justified in explaining those same 
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actions by reference to the interest that brought them about. The connec¬ 
tion between interests and actions seems perfectly straightforward, even 
truistic: given a certain interest we simply act. 

There are. however, two caveats to be added to this simple syllogism. The 
first concerns cases in which an outside agent intervenes and somehow 
compels us to act differently from how we had intended. 59 If something, or 
someone, stops us we will obviously not be able to do what we had intended. 
The second caveat concerns information: in order to act rationally we must 
make sure that the options we consider are ‘feasible’, that is. that the objects 
we desire do indeed exist and that we possess the appropriate means to 
reach them. 60 If we find out that this is not the case we should alter our 
preferences accordingly. Given these two caveats, however, the causal 
connection between interests and actions is automatic: if we conclude that 
a certain action is the appropriate means to further a certain interest, we 
have a persuasive reason for undertaking the action. Human beings operate 
much like. say. juke-boxes: guidance is automatic once the right buttons of 
factual information are pressed. 61 Persuasive reasons cannot fail to per- 
suude. 

Yet the simple fact is of course that they often do. Persuasive reasons do 
not always persuade and they do not always result in actions. As we all 
know, it is perfectly possible to have an interest in doing something and yet 
to be unable to act upon this interest even in the absence of outside inter¬ 
ference or contradictory information. 62 ‘I do not understand my own 
actions', apostle Paul famously agonised in his Letter to the Romans, ‘for I 
do not what I want, but I do the very thing I hate’ 61 Following St Paul, reli¬ 
gious thinkers have talked about this curious phenomenon as ‘succumbing 
to temptation', or as the ‘flesh against the spirit', and modern social theo¬ 
rists have talked about akrasla. or ‘weakness of the will*. 64 To a defender of 
the modern, orthodox, way of explaining actions, cases like these must be 
profoundly puzzling - somehow there seem to be two persons within the 
one person that we take ourselves to be. or two wills within our one will. 
And two persons or two wills, moreover, with radically diverging sets of 
preferences: while the one wants to stop smoking, drinking, or eating 
potato crisps in front of the television set. the other one lights another 
cigarette, pours another drink or puts the hand back into the bag. 65 If we 
indeed regarded a particular reason as persuasive, and if we could have 
acted upon it. why did we not'.' 66 

Puzzles such as these should make us reconsider the nature of the causal 
connection between interests and actions. Although the notion of ‘having 
interests’ and ‘acting in terms of the interests we have' are indeed closely 
related, the mere fact that we specify an interest in a certain fashion is not 
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enough to bring about a certain action. There is no necessary connection 
between the level at which we interpret the world and the level at which we 
act in the world. What tells decisively in favour of a certain action may give 
a ground for a change of attitude, and what gives a ground may become a 
person's motive, but there is no contradiction involved in saying that that 
which gave such a ground failed to motivate. The concept of a ’ground' 
implies nothing more than that known grounds are available to supply 
guidance to someone who is willing to take guidance from them.'’ 7 Another 
way of putting the same point is to say that there will always be a dis¬ 
crepancy between having interests and being moved by interests; we have a 
reason for acting, on the one hand, and a reason from which we act. on the 
other. Having a reason to do something docs not necessarily mean that we 
actually do what we do for those reasons.** 

The category of interests seems, in other words, to be far too passive to 
lit comfortably with the dynamic category which is that of actions. A 
person's deliberations regarding his or her interests are activities that go on 
m the mind and they arc therefore by nature hidden, yet actions arc things 
that occur in the world and which appear before others'"* Since thoughts 
and actions arc very closely related we lend to overlook the difference 
between the two and ’rational choice’ is treated as the same as ’rational 
action'. Yet as Hannah Arcndt among others has stressed, the two are 
indeed radically different. Deliberations and thoughts arc not possible in 
the world of appearances, but must always take place outside of it In order 
to think we must always withdraw from that which is immediately present 
to our senses since thinking entails a process of re-presentation and </«■* 
sensing. 70 Thus thinking will necessarily come to interrupt any doing; ‘all 
thinking demands a .rto/>-and-think'. 71 

This kind of withdrawal is of course precisely what the scientists of the 
early modern era sought to attain: in order to gain a scientifically based 
knowledge of the world, the inquiring mind had to retreat to a place outside 
of it. From this vantage point, everything which appealed to the desires of 
man inevitably seemed less real than that which made the world scientifi¬ 
cally analysable. While ‘primary qualities’ like shape, mass and form were 
objectively given, ‘secondary qualities' like beauty, taste and sound always 
depended for their existence on the subjective experiences of each per- 
ceiver. 72 Yet while it is easy to desire something beautiful, tasty or nice- 
sounding. we cannot or at least not as easily - desire a mere shape, mass 
or form. 73 As a result of this objectification of the world, the causal connec¬ 
tion between thought and action was rendered increasingly tenuous. Once 
man had withdrawn to an objective, intellectual, stance, the return to the 
world of action was neither simple nor automatic. 74 Since Thomas Hobbes 
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regarded the will as ‘the last Appetite in Deliberating', ‘immediately 
adhacring to the action, or to the omission thereof*, he could still conceive 
of it as a 'lever' in the mind which 'pushed' a person to act. " Yet once the 
self stopped living in. and through, its experiences - once my experiences 
came to be seen as experiences which could just as well be someone else’s - 
no such simple mechanism could be conceived of. As a result the inten¬ 
tional dimension of experience was suspended and divested of its immedi¬ 
ate causal powers.’* 

While this conclusion seems to undermine the entire notion that interests 
can be causes of actions, we should nevertheless not forget that the two are 
closely related. Knowledge of a persuasive reason is knowledge of some¬ 
thing highly relevant; our concern for a certain end makes that information 
important which tells us how to reach it But if this indeed is the case the 
question becomes how we can move from the one to the other; what it 
would take, in other words, to act on the basis of the interests that we have. 
What we need here, it seems, is some sort of a mechanism which restores 
the immediacy and urgency of action and forces us to leave our detached, 
reflective, stance. 

This ‘something’ is best described as a change in mental attitude. We 
cannot just contemplate an interest in a passive manner, but we must be 
made to see it as something which requires our intervention, our action. 
The difference between these two stances could perhaps be expressed as the 
difference between what it means ‘to know' something and what it means 
'to be thinking of something" 'To know’ something is a capacity: we may. 
for example, know what effects alcohol may have on the liver. 'To be think¬ 
ing of something, on the other hand, is not a capacity, but instead the 
activation of a capacity. ‘To be thinking of something' means that we tell 
ourselves the story of that which we know, and that we have, bring and keep 
this story before ourselves at the time when it matters. It is, for example, to 
tell oneself the story of the effects that alcohol may have on the liver before 
one pours oneself another glass. Only if activated if minded' in this 
fashion will what we know to be persuasively relevant in fact come to per¬ 
suade" 1 How this process of 'activation', ‘minding', or ‘seeing as', takes 
place, however, modern orthodox scholars are unable to say. 


The modern orthodoxy 

In this chapter we analysed what I called the ‘modern orthodoxy', the cor¬ 
responding notions that people, but also collective entities like states, ‘act 
in their interests'; and that actions can be explained by reference to the 
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interests that brought these actions about. In order to learn more about this 
explanatory model we investigated what it in fact might mean to ‘act in 
one's interests'. What are 'interests'? we asked; who, or what, is the 'one' to 
whom these interests are attached?; how does the causal connection 
between interests and actions operate? 

Turning to 'interests’ first of all we noted how the concept was intro¬ 
duced in the late seventeenth century and wedged in between the passions, 
on the one hand, and the commands of God or Nature, on the other. As 
such the new concept partook of the best features of both these traditional 
sources of motivation while avoiding their drawbacks. 'Interests’ were far 
less destructive than the passions, but also far more scrutable and far 
easier to follow - than transcendental commands. The concept was per¬ 
fectly suited for the men of the modern era: it acknowledged that they were 
more than beasts while at the same time recognising that they were less than 
gods. Prom the outset interests were intimately connected to the state: each 
state had a raison d'etat, and the prince who followed it would bring 
prosperity and security to his or her country Furthermore, since national 
interests were objectively given they seemed to provide a foundation on 
which a science of international politics could be erected. Yet it was to 
remain profoundly unclear precisely what actions were, or were not. in the 
interest of a state to undertake, and as a result the concept wax in practice 
equated with whatever preferences a statesman, or an outside observer, 
happened to hold. The Ersatz solution of talking, not directly about inter¬ 
ests, but rather about the means through which they could be satisfied, 
never quite settled the issue. The concept of power turned out to be just us 
ambiguous as the concept it was designed to replace and it never provided 
much guidance for actual policy-making. While scholars have continued to 
give the concept of interests an analytical definition, such attempts will. I 
concluded, always be parasitic upon the prior definition of the subject to 
whom these interests arc said to belong. It is only once we know who we 
arc that we can know what we want. 

When we turned to an investigation of the ways in which scholars have 
identified this modem subject we found two main alternatives: an atomistic 
self whose nature was determined prior to social interaction and an empiri¬ 
cist self which could be reduced to a bundle of perceptions and preferences. 
In both versions the connection was very close between the subject under¬ 
stood as an individual and as a state and. as wc noted, twentieth-century 
social scientists have relied heavily on these early modern conceptualisa¬ 
tions. The state which the realists described was given prior to inter-state 
interaction and taken as the starting-point of their theories; the state which 
the pluralists described was a ‘mere metaphor' reducible to the sub-state 
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actors which comprised it. As I concluded, however, neither way of 
conceptualising the self is particularly satisfactory: if we go with the atom- 
ists, the self will become a transcendentally given and a precondition for 
theorising which itself is unanalysable; if we go with the empiricists, the self 
will be reduced to a multitude of ever-fleeting sensations. Either way the self 
vanishes: from the world with Hobbes and the atomisls. and in the world 
with Hume and the empiricists. If we insist on the existence of a self which 
is ‘here' and ’present to itself neither solution is adequate. 

In conclusion I added a note on the nature of the causal connection 
between the interests that we have and the actions we perform. Modern 
scholars, we said, generally take it us an axiom that persuasive reasons 
always persuade and that actions are automatic given a certain informa¬ 
tion; ’rational choice' is taken to be the same as ‘rational action’. Yet as we 
pointed out, thought and action arc radically separated, at least for the 
modern men who distanced themselves from the world in order to reflect 
upon it in a cool and objective fashion. In order for interests to become 
causes of actions, I concluded, they must be 'activated' at the time when it 
matters; they must come to be seen as demanding our intervention. How 
this happens, however, modern orthodox scholars cannot even begin to 
consider. 

The conclusion which forces itself upon us is consequently that the 
modern orthodoxy has surprisingly little to say regarding what it might 
mean to ’act in one's interests'. Although the formula has been invoked by 
scholars of every brand, size and shape, and in order to explain every 
conceivable type of action, its key concepts remain undefined. No one has 
been able to come up with a satisfactory definition of the concept of inter¬ 
ests since such a definition has required a prior definition of the selves to 
whom these interests arc said to belong. Yet no one has been able to give 
these selves a satisfactory definition since they have simply vanished under 
inspection. And in any case, no modern orthodox scholar has been able to 
tell us what the causal link is between the interests that we have and the 
actions we perform. 
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In this chapter we will look for a way to solve the puzzles which the previ¬ 
ous chapter documented: the modern orthodoxy must be given a heterodox 
reformulation. Perhaps we could call this alternative statement a 'narrative 
theory of action’ by virtue of the crucial role it accords to narrative. It is 
through the stories that we tell that we make sense of ourselves and our 
world, and it is on the basis of these stories that we act. As I will argue, a 
study of narrative allows us not only to reconceptualisc the notion of inter¬ 
ests. but it also puts the modern subject both the individual and the state 
- on a more acceptable ontological footing. In addition, narrative provides 
us with a causal mechanism through which the detached realm of thought 
can come to be connected to the dynamic realm of action. 


Making sense 

Let us begin by stressing the importance of meaning in human alTairs. 
While the natural world in and of itself contains no meanings, the social 
world emphatically does ultimately it is meaning which separates us from 
nature. Meaning is also what constitutes the difference between an ‘action’ 
and a 'behaviour*. While even robots can behave, only human beings cun 
properly be said to act since only human beings have purposes, intentions 
and goals. 

In order to give meaning to the world we must divide it into categories; 
in order to think we must find a way of cutting things up and of telling one 
thing apart from all the other things that surround it. Only in this way arc 
we able to say what one thing is and what it is not. Yet. curiously enough, 
thought also presupposes the exact opposite operation: the world which we 
have cut into pieces must somehow be put back together again. As the roots 
of the Latin root cogitate - actually, co-agitare - indicate, things must be 
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•forced together’, or ’united forcefully’, before we can properly grasp them. 
Only as a result of these two consecutive operations - this cutting up and 
this pasting together - can we make sense of things. 

The most convenient way in which to cut into the world is to avail oneself 
of a semiotic system such as a language. Words tell us what things are but 
also what they are not: with the help of words we can easily separate things 
from one another. Yet even though we perform these operations effortlessly 
every day of our lives, it is far from clear how exactly we manage to do it; 
how we know which words go with which things. If we allow a radical 
simplification of the many possible answers to this question, there are two 
main alternatives open to us. 

The first alternative we could call essentialism. According to this view, 
the categories of language are natural; it is nature itself which presents us 
with the separations we need. Definitions do. as it were, arise out of the 
world, and language reflects properties which exist independently of people 
or other beings experiencing them. Rocks would be there just as hard and 
as solid even if we were not. Hence, it seems that when we know how to 
use a word correctly, we also know what that thing ‘really is'. 1 

Yet while this view may scent plausible as far as concrete and everyday 
objects are concerned, it becomes much less convincing when applied to 
abstract concepts. Is love’, for example, really 'an intense affection for 
another person based on familial or personal tics’? Is ‘God’ really *a being 
conceived as the perfect, omnipotent, omniscient originator and ruler of 
the universe’? 2 Yes. perhaps, we may agree, but something certainly seems 
to lx* missing from these definitions. It would be odd to say that this is what 
these notions ‘really arc’ and that they cannot be anything else. Obviously, 
definitions vary between people, cultures and historical periods. Yet this 
conclusion inevitably casts doubts on the cssentialist presumptions: would 
‘love’ or 'God’ still be there - just as intense and as omnipotent - even if wc 
were not around to interpret them in these terms? 

To a knotty problem such as this a nominalist view of language offers an 
Alexandrine solution. Wc should stop looking for essences, we are told, 
since the labels we give to things depend on nothing but custom, on usage. 
It has been established that an object is to be symbolised by a certain label 
and whenever we talk about that thing it is this convention that we adhere 
to. Which label to use is often a matter of intense debate, but no recategor¬ 
isation of objects could ever bring us closer to a predetermined, natural, 
order. In the future as in the past - or from one culture to another differ¬ 
ent labels will be invoked differently, but we cannot say which the correct 
label is. only whether one person's individual usage corresponds to the 
conventional usage. 
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If we accept this nominalist critique - if we accept that concepts do not 
arise out of the world - we have to provide an alternative account of their 
origin. If we fail to believe that concepts capture essences, we have to say 
what, if anything, they capture. One answer here is to conclude that words 
are entirely arbitrary, mere labels denoting mere sounds. But this is surely 
false. Although abstract concepts may be conventional, they are not arbi¬ 
trary. and as any etymological dictionary will tell us, they are not just labels, 
but labels which are given for a reason. In fact, abstract concepts - things 
which we take to exist, but which we cannot see. touch, smell or hear 
generally ‘borrow their vocabulary from words originally meant to corre¬ 
spond either to sense experience or to other experiences of ordinary life' ' 
Since the abstract by definition cannot be observed, we give it names of 
things that can be observed. Thus even if we cannot talk about essences and 
say what things ‘really are’, we can still see things as other things and say 
what they are like. That is, the abstract can be labelled, understood and 
given meaning with the help of metaphor. With the help of metaphor we 
give a thing *a name that belongs to something else *.'* 

The process of ‘seeing as’ which is characteristic of metaphor is a funda¬ 
mental process of the mind which underlies all attempts to understand and 
explain the world. Metaphor is thus not only a feature of poetry, political 
rhetoric or eloquent dinner speeches, hut also a feature of the most exact 
and matter-of-fact of our discourses. Metaphor is ubiquitous in human life 
since we must see things in certain ways before we can talk about them, 
describe or explain them. Before a historian can figure out what happened 
in a past era. as Hayden White puts it. the past must first be ‘^re-figured’; 
‘construed as a ground inhabited by discernible figures’; cast as 'an object 
of mental perception'. 5 Before a scientist can theorise about a certain ticld 
of study, as Max Black notes, the field in question must first be ‘modelled'; 
the world must be rendered as a world of a certain kind* Consequently, it 
is not coincidental, and not the result of sloppy linguistic habits, that 
natural scientists talk about ‘black holes’ or atomic 'nuclei'; that econo¬ 
mists discuss economic ‘markets' that are ‘in balance’; or that political 
philosophers see the state as an ‘organism’, a ‘clockwork mechanism' or a 
'structure'. It is with the help of metaphors such as these that the world 
which our words divided is put back together again. 7 As a result of the 
•forcing together' of things which is the hallmark of metaphor, we make 
things make sense. 

Yet it is far from clear how metaphors manage to do what they do. Since 
metaphors define things in terms appropriate to other things, it follows that 
they must be false when taken literally. A very dense heavenly body is. for 
example, not a 'hole', and a state is neither an 'organism', a ‘clockwork 
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mechanism’ nor a ‘structure’. Metaphors, in short, seem to be nothing but 
meaningless misclassifications or category mistakes. As such, however, they 
must surely be obstacles to our understanding and not preconditions for it. 
as 1 have argued. The only thing which negates this conclusion is the simple 
fact that we actually do understand most metaphorical expressions. We 
know why heavenly bodies can be compared to ‘holes' and states to ‘struc¬ 
tures'. If we think we understand these expressions, however, the question 
becomes how in fact we manage to do it. How can we compare things w hich 
literally cannot be compared? 

As a way to think about this issue, consider the relative independence 
between the world and any symbolic system through which it has come to 
be described. Imagine a society - perhaps at the very beginning of time - 
in w'hich people had to point to whatever thing they were talking about. 
Here the connection between words and objects was uncomplicated and 
direct, yet as soon as people began using language for more than the most 
simplistic of purposes, this immediate connection w-as inevitably severed. 
As written down, as confined to our memories, or as used in communica¬ 
tion with others, words no longer make demonstrative references to actual 
things. Hence words and objects can come to be associated in ways which 
follow neither grammatical nor physical laws. As relatively independent, 
words arc free to take on meanings that have little or nothing to do with 
their original reference. Words, we could say. begin to absorb meanings very 
much as though they were sponges. 

To say that there are other kinds of meanings than literal ones is to say 
that there arc other kinds of meanings than those given by the necessary 
and sufficient conditions of an object being categorised in a certain fashion. 
What something means to us is not a matter of how something is inserted 
into the dictionary's context of words, but instead a matter of how some¬ 
thing is inserted into the context of our lives. As an example, consider the 
bowler hat that played such an important symbolic function in the life of 
Sabina, the independent-minded artist in Milan Kundcras novel The 
Unbearable Lightness of Being. In the course of Sabina's life. Kundera tells 
us, the bowler hat came to be associated with a number of different events 
and memories: the hat 'returned again and again, each time with a differ¬ 
ent meaning, and all the meanings flowed through the bowler hat like water 
through a riverbed’. The hat 

was a bed through which each time Sabina saw another river How. another seman¬ 
tic river: each time the same object would give rise to a new meaning, though all 
former meanings would resonate (like an echo, like a parade of echoes) together 
with the new one. Each new experience would resound, each time enriching the 
harmony.* 
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If we want to know what the bowler hat meant lo Sabina . we cannot look 
up the word 'bowler hat’ in a dictionary. The dictionary translates the word 
into other words, but it cannot even begin to tell us anything about the 
parades of echoes’ with which it was surrounded in Sabina’s mind To 
understand how a person makes sense of the world is thus not primarily to 
understand the words he or she uses, but more fundamentally to under¬ 
stand the experiences and memories with which words arc associated. We 
need to understand the ’parades of echoes', or what we could perhaps call 
a word’s 'system of reverberations’.'* 

Since systems of reverberations depend on personal experiences and 
memories, however, they are never easy to map. and to the extent that we 
fail to map them we will often end up misunderstanding each other."* Yet 
at the same time we should not forget that no system of reverberations can 
be entirely subjective or idiosyncratic. 1 here are also collective experiences 
and shared memories which give rise to reverberations that arc held in 
common by large groups of people. Each society has its own history and 
norms, economic and political system, its myths, heroes, sagas and TV 
commercials; all societies attach their own particular sense to institutions 
like 'marriage*, 'work', 'leisure', or to objects like 'cars', 'houses’ or 'guns', 
liy invoking the reverberations we share, we can understand each other; 
and conversely, when communicating with people who do not fully share 
our system of reverberations, we often fail to get our points across. 

Collectively shared systems of reverberations explain how metaphors 
make sense. What we do when we appropriate something metaphorically 
and what we do when we interpret a metaphor is to make two systems of 
reverberations interact. Following Max Black, wc could say that metaphors 
have a 'focus' - or a principal subject and a ‘frame’ - or a secondary 
subject. 11 Wc understand the metaphor when wc sec the meanings of the 
focus through the meanings belonging to the frame. Or more precisely; 
among the many possible reverberations of the principal subject, those are 
chosen which the secondary subject highlights. A metaphor. Paul Ricoeur 
concurs, 

ticnl ensemble dans unc signification simple deux parties munquantes dill'erentex 
dcs contextes dilftrentcs de cctte signification. II tic s’agil done plus d’un simple 
d£placeinent des mots, mais d’un commerce entre pens«h:s. c’est-a-dirc d'une trans¬ 
action entre contextes. 1 ' 

Using a metaphor, says Nelson Goodman, is a question of 

applying an old label in a new way ... it is a matter of leaching an old word new 
tricks .. metaphor is an affair between a predicate with a past and an object that 
yields while protesting." 
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To take an example of this process at work, consider a hackneyed expres¬ 
sion like ‘man is a wolf. What we need to know in order to understand this 
metaphor has nothing to do with the standard dictionary meaning of ‘wolf 
men. generally, do not have four legs and grey shaggy fur. Instead we need 
access to everything which in our society is regarded as knowledge per¬ 
taining to wolves: everything we have ever heard or read about them, in sci¬ 
entific reports, films, or in the bedtime stories we were told as children 
From the expert’s standpoint much of this information will be half-truths 
or plain mistakes, but the important thing for the metaphor to be effective 
is not that the reverberations are true, but rather that they arc sufficiently 
well known in order to be relied on in communication. By evoking this 
system of reverberations, we sec man preying upon other animals, we sec 
him as a fierce and hungry beast engaged in constant struggle 14 

Several important conclusions can be drawn from this discussion and I will 
return to some of them in our subsequent discussion. For now. however, let 
us simply note how a study of metaphor may provide us with a tool for 
cross-cultural and cross-temporal analysis. 1 ' 

Since meaning is made with the help of metaphor, a study of the meta¬ 
phors that people invoke will necessarily be a study of how people make 
sense of the worlds in which they live.'* As outside observers we may natu¬ 
rally have problems understanding many of these metaphorical expres¬ 
sions. yet there is no reason why we could not learn to translate them. The 
experiences and memories that people share arc fads about a society, and 
like other facts about it they are amenable to investigation. W’c may never 
become perfect translators, to be sure, but our translations may be better 
or worse depending on the extent to which we in fact manage to make sense 
of what people say and do. Perhaps we could imagine gathering all the 
reverberations which a certain society attaches to its words, and in this way 
to compile enormous lists of all possible metaphors and all their potential 
uses. Such lists would constitute a dictionary which tells us, not what things 
‘are’, but instead what things may mean to a certain set of people in a 
certain time and place. 1 Perhaps we could talk about the total collection of 
all such meanings as the ‘culture’ of a particular society. 


Narratives and actions 

We make sense of things by seeing them in terms of other things. I said; we 
construct meaning with the help of metaphor. Vet metaphors are inherently 
deficient in one crucial respect: they picture only a condition or a state of 
affairs and tell us what something is like only at a given moment in time 
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Yet our lives are not static, but continuous; we act and exist not only in. but 
also over, time. In order to make sense of this continuity, metaphors must 
be given a temporal dimension; the many single-frame pictures that meta¬ 
phors supply must be assembled and connected to each other before they 
can run parallel to the continuing movie that is our lives. To assemble meta¬ 
phors into sequences and to organise the continuity of life around them is 
to render an interpretation into narrative form, to tell a story about the 
metaphors we have come to embrace. 1 * 

The transition from metaphor to narrative is generally both smooth and 
immediate. We begin by seeing something as some-tiling and then we simply 
start talking about it first this happened, we say. then this. this, and then 
that. A peculiar feature of metaphor can account for this comfortable 
transition: a metaphor never comes alone, but is always related to other 
metaphors, and each metaphor finds its place only in a hierarchically 
ordered system. There arc 'root metaphors' and there are metaphorical 
‘branches’ that can be deduced from the roots.' 1 ' In our everyday conversa¬ 
tions we may perhaps only pay attention to the branches, but since all ways 
of talking presuppose a prior metaphorical commitment, we always have 
the option of following the branches back to the root. If we do this we will 
- perhaps to our surprise - find that even our most casual remarks are 
organised around a particular vision of things. ’" If we. for example, see the 
ruler of our country as the ’head’ of our state, we can follow this metaphor 
backwards and note that it presupposes a root metaphor such as 'the state 
is a body'. A claim that someone’s theory is 'well founded’, 'solid', or 'too 
rigid’, will reveal a metaphor such as 'theories are buildings'. Similarly if we 
believe that our relationship is ’going well’, that ‘we’re stuck', that 'we’ve hit 
a dead-end street' or that ‘we’re at a cross-road’, we will rely on a root meta¬ 
phor such as 'love is a journey'. By committing ourselves to a particular 
vision of things, w'e obtain a whole vocabulary for talking about those 
things. The system of inter-related metaphors which we tacitly rely on can 
be explored and expanded for our ever-changing purposes and easily turned 
into stories through which the dynamic aspects of our lives can be grasped. 

The most characteristic feature of narrative is the plot. The plot gives direc¬ 
tion to the story; it provides our account with a beginning, a middle and an 
end. By joining earlier events to later ones, the plot keeps the story together 
and gives integrity and coherence to the people who participate in it. 2 Plots 
are generally organised around one or a couple of metaphors which tell us 
what the main characters arc like, on what terms they are interacting and 
what kinds of situations they are facing.” The plot has a problemafique, as 
it were, a fundamental tension or conflict. This tension is typically based on 
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the scarcity of some important resource either talent, time, knowledge or 
money. The main character wants to do something, but she lacks a crucial 
piece of information, her time is running out. she is too poor or too short¬ 
sighted. This tension requires release, and release can only come as the 
problematique is worked through in the course of narrative time; the tension 
requires changes and readjustments, it requires actions on the part of 
actors. It is the actions of the good king or the evil step-mother that take 
us. step by step, through the fairy-tale; and analogously, what the Roman 
Republic, the French clergy, or the rebelling peasants did which organises 
the historian’s account. 2 ' 

To understand a story is consequently to follow the 'dircetedness' of the 
successive actions which the characters in the story undertake We locate a 
beginning - a ‘once upon a time* - and from this point the story pulls us 
forward as we respond to it with expectations regarding its completion. In 
this way the end of the story becomes a precondition for the existence of 
the story in the lirst place; without our pre-emption of this end there would 
be nothing for the story-teller to tell and nothing for the listeners to under¬ 
stand. Wc listen, attentively, since we want to know what will happen; and 
conversely, once the tension of the plot has been worked through, the story 
naturally comes to a halt. A properly constructed novel ends at the point 
when there are no longer any interesting options available to the characters 
it contains. 24 The prince and the princess lived, as it were, ’happily ever 
after’. 25 

From the perspective of the story’s participants, the dircetedness of nar¬ 
rative can be understood in terms of the intentional aspect of action. To be 
a conscious human being is to have intentions and plans to be trying to 
bring about certain effects - and the link between intention and execution 
is always rendered in narrative form. 21. In this way story-telling becomes a 
prerequisite of action: first wc attach metaphors to our unfathomable 
selves, to the situations we are in. and then we go on telling stories about 
ourselves and our situations thus understood. 2 We tell ourselves what kind 
of a person we were/are/will be; what kind of a situation we were/are/will 
be in; and what such people as ourselves arc likely to do under these par¬ 
ticular circumstances. 

In this way. and in this way only, can we come to formulate notions of 
interests. Since no actions can make sense except in the context of a narra¬ 
tive. there can be no interests outside of stories; only as that character 
which appears in the stories that we tell about ourselves can we have, or not 
have, an interest in doing one thing rather than another. As this kind of a 
person. I have an interest in this kind of a thing'; 'in the context of this 
particular plot this particular action will provide me with these benefit’. 2 * 
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Once we tell ourselves a story of this kind the connection between interests 
and actions is also rendered explicit: a good story ‘activates* the interests 
that we have and makes them ‘come alive*; the story tells us what we must 
do to release the tension of the plot. If we only accept the context of the 
narrative, and tell the story to ourselves, then, when and if the occasion 
arises, we have a compelling reason to act. w 

As we should not forget, however, this form of causality is of a curiously 
loose and equivocal kind. Knowing what metaphors a person embraces, we 
still know very little regarding which actions the person will perform. Phis 
must be so since metaphors generally are poly-semic and since they can 
often be extended in radically new' and unexpected directions Even people 
who live in societies w here there are only a limited number of accepted ways 
of looking at things can always explore the reverberations of these accepted 
meanings and discover new - perhaps contradictory - ways of under¬ 
standing the world. 1 " Metaphors can also often be ‘mixed* things can 
simultaneously be seen in a multitude of different ways and our interpreta¬ 
tions can be assembled quite differently in different stories." 

Still narrative causation is not a random process. All metaphors and all 
stories are not available to us at each and every moment. We can only make 
sense of the world with the help of the interpretative resources made avail¬ 
able to us by our societies, and these resources will necessarily display some 
measure of cohesion and connectedness. As societies, and as persons, we 
create ‘poetic universes’ and ‘imaginary worlds* of relative coherence and 
stability. 1 ' Similarly, even though we arc often able to mix our metaphors 
when describing a certain object or a state of affairs, there is a limit beyond 
which any further mixing creates confusion, not enlightenment. Things can 
lx* seen in many ways at different times, in different ways at all times, but 
not in all ways at the same time. 

Phis discussion allows us to take sides in a debate which has kept contem¬ 
porary scholars busy: what is an ‘actor’ and in what sense docs an actor 
‘exist’? As many modern, rationalistically inclined, authors have argued, 
only individual human beings may properly be included in this category 
since only individual human beings can properly be said to ‘act*. And as a 
consequence, the deliberations and the actions of collective entities states, 
for example must always be broken down into the deliberations and 
actions undertaken on the part of the individual human beings that con¬ 
stitute these collectives,’' 

According to a narrative theory of action, however, there is no need to 
discuss these issues in terms of ontological commitments; we need not try 
to determine which kinds of actors ‘really exist’ and which kinds do not. It 
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is simply not possible to say what an actor would be ‘in him-, her- or itself', 
since he, she or it can only come to exist as acting, as preparing to act. or 
as just having acted. An actor is not what a person or a group ‘really is' since 
actors exist only in the narratives they tell about themselves or that are told 
about them. Actors exist in stories ami nowhere else, and stories arc gov¬ 
erned by narratological, not ontological, requirements. There is conse¬ 
quently no reason why collective entities of various kinds could not be 
admitted to this status, and there is furthermore no reason why collective 
entities could not be conceived of as having both intentions and interests. 
States too can be intentional, interest-driven, actors, we may conclude, pro¬ 
vided that we tell stories which identify them as such. 


Narrative selves 

This last conclusion paves the way for a more general argument concerning 
the ontological status of the modern subject. As 1 argued above, all 
attempts to provide the concept of interests with an independent definition 
will inevitably come to fall back on a consideration of who that someone is 
to whom the interests are said to belong. Yet, as we saw. no satisfactory 
answers can be found to this question within the parameters set by the 
modern orthodoxy. Both utomists and empiricists were looking for a ‘true 
self a someone who is what we ‘really arc' yet the only selves they could 
come up with were artefacts of their own ontological commitments. For 
atomists who took transcendental entities to exist, it was easy to put the self 
also on this ontological footing; for empiricists who did not take transcen¬ 
dental entities to exist, there could be no real self. Either way. however, the 
self vanished. 

The way out of this dilemma is to stop asking questions about that which 
‘really docs’, or 'really docs not’, exist; as long as we look for ‘real selves’ 
we will not be able to find them. As our discussion of metaphors made 
clear, all questions regarding ‘being’ arc really questions regarding ‘being 
as'. We can never come up with a conclusive answer to the question of what 
we - or anyone else for that matter - ‘really arc’, but this does not for a 
moment stop us talking about what we or others tire like'* What we take 
ourselves to be is not a question of what essences constitute us, but instead 
a question of what metaphors we apply to ourselves. It is a question of how 
we sec ourselves and of the stories we tell about what we see. ‘Un honime', 
as Jcan-Paul Sartre put it. 

e’est toujours un contour d’histoircs, il vit entourt dc ses histoircs ct dcs histoircs 
d’autrui. il voit tout dc ce qui lui arrive a travers dies: ct il cherchc a vivre sa vie 
comine s'il la racontait.' 5 
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'The actions and sufferings of life’, David Carr concurs, 'can be viewed as 
a process of telling ourselves stories, listening to those stories, and acting 
them out or living them through’.* 6 ‘Man’, according to Alasdair 
MacIntyre, 'is in his actions and practice, as well as in his fictions, essen¬ 
tially a story-telling animal’. 37 *Le pcrsonnage’. in Paul Ricocur’s pithy 
formulation, ‘est lui-meme misen intrigue'. 38 Following these authors and 
many others, we can replace the rationalistic, csscntialist, concept with a 
narrative concept of the person. 39 

Above we talked about how ‘actors’ come to exist through the stories 
they tell or that arc told about them; we now see that what goes for our 
selves as actors goes for our selves tout court. The stories we tell define not 
only w hat we want, but also who or what we are like. Yet there is an impor¬ 
tant difference between these two kinds of stories: the narratives through 
which our selves are constituted are always the more fundamental; stories 
of selves are preconditions for stories told about interests. It is only as some¬ 
one that we can have an interest in some-thing. 

As constitutive of our being these narratives we could call them ‘con¬ 
stitutive stories' create a presence for our selves in space and in time. In 
order to he we must be in the ‘here’ and the ‘now’ since only the here and 
the now constitute the class of things that are taken to he as opposed to the 
classes of things that once were or those that one day will he. Yet the ‘here 
and now’ is a surprisingly fragile notion. Strictly speaking the present 
moment docs not exist, or is at best only an infinitesimal point in tunc 
which disappears before we come around to paying much attention to it. 
Paradoxically each moment exists only as anticipated or as remembered, 
but never really as ‘present’. The same thing is true also for that which is 
present in space. Distance is not a natural, geometrical, notion, but is 
instead always at the mercy of an anthropocentric and experiential defini¬ 
tion. A thing is far away or close depending, not on some absolute measure¬ 
ment. but instead on where we arc ourselves; a presence is always a ‘here lor 
me’. 

As a result, neither the temporal nor the spatial present is a natural, 
hospitable, location which simply is ‘there’ for us to inhabit. What we must 
do is instead to create a present for our selves; we must make room for our 
selves in time and in space. This is the task which a constitutive story fulfils 
by extending our being in space and in time. It is with the construction of 
a constitutive story that our selves come to exist, and it is with the destruc¬ 
tion of a constitutive story that our selves disappear. 

To create a presence for our selves in time. lirst of all. is to locate our 
selves in the context of a past and a future. 40 The story we tell carves out a 
‘now’ as a moment in narrative time and we arc able to talk about the 
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‘present hour’, the ‘present year' or the ‘present generation’, since it is an 
hour, a year, or a generation which has been preceded by others and after 
which others will follow. We can be someone today since wc were someone 
yesterday and since we will be someone tomorrow. But the story not only 
creates a present; it also makes sense of it by inserting it into the plot which 
is our individual or collective lives. Our present has meaning since it relates 
to a beginning, to an end, and to the different sections or scenes into which 
the plot is divided. 

For someone who is engaged in the task of formulating a new identity, 
or for someone who feels increasingly uncomfortable with an old identity, 
the identification of beginnings, ends, sections and scenes is likely to be a 
task of paramount importance. We characteristically begin the telling by 
locating an origin in time. As individuals we may do this by retracing the 
genealogies of our families or by recalling the formative moments of our 
childhood or youth. As societies we may describe the founding of the 
nation through the glorious acts of a hero king (’the founding fathers’) or 
perhaps by retracing our origin to the relations obtaining in a pre-social, 
pre-political, condition (‘the state of nature'). From this beginning the 
story develops chapter by chapter. As individuals we divide our lives into 
the places where we have lived, the boy- or girlfriends we have had, the 
schools we have attended or the jobs we have held. As societies we make the 
same divisions as we identify important historical turning-points such as 
wars (‘the ante-bellum South’, ‘the post-Cold War era’) or major discover¬ 
ies and inventions (‘pre-Columbian America’, ‘the computer age’). 
Similarly we project our stories into the future as wc try to envision their 
continuation and their end. As individuals we dream dreams of a better, 
more comfortable, life ahead; as societies we look to the future and to all 
the progress, development and prosperity it will bring. 

But. as we said, to create a presence for our selves is also to create a pres¬ 
ence in space. In order to exist we must exist not only 'now' but also ‘here’; 
we must insert our being into a location which is distinct from all other pos¬ 
sible locations. In abstract, empty, limitless, space there can be no notion of 
presence since every point is just as close or just as far away as every other. 41 
That which is not naturally there, however, we readily create: we make a 
presence for our selves by anthropomorphising and humanising the 
abstract, empty and limitless. Or to use Yi-Fu Tuan's felicitous formulation, 
we ‘turn space into place'. 42 

In order to antropomorphise space we characteristically compare the 
abstract void to the concrete and the readily graspablc. Often this is done 
by reference to the human body: by measuring space with the help of our 
bodily faculties, emptiness is filled with landmarks; there is a certain area 
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that we can cover with our vision, another area that we can cover on foot; 
there is a place where we can watch the sun rise and set. 4 ' In this way we 
also draw distinctions between ‘here' and ‘there’, ‘close' and 'far', and since 
all notions of closeness and remoteness denote not only spatial distance but 
also accessibility and concern, our selves will naturally come to be located 
in what we perhaps could call a ‘geography of affection'. We draw distinc¬ 
tions between those people that are close to us and those that are further 
away; between ‘us' and 'them', between 'friends' and ‘enemies’; we make 
‘insides’ and ‘outsides’ by drawing lines between those places where we are 
‘at home’ and those places where we are ‘foreigners’. 44 

Through the narratives that we tell about this affective geography, space 
is imbued with meaning and fused with time. In this way places become our 
places, places to which we feel allegiance and loyalty. 4 ' We may. for 
example, turn to the past and tell the story of some ancient hero who fell 
in some ancient battle, or more simply of the members of our family who 
lived, worked and died here before us. Similarly we may turn to the future 
and tell the story of how we plan to continue to exist in this place: a narra¬ 
tive about the extension we arc going to make to our house, or of the com¬ 
munal project for a new road, dam or airport. 

With the help of our constitutive stories, it is important to note, we arc 
not only carving out a presence for our selves in time and in space, but also 
making a claim to legitimacy. Meaning, we like to believe, has value as such, 
and what we have made sense of we generally feel to be both valid and true. 
In this way a constitutive story confers not only meaning upon a subject, 
but also rights since we have come to exist we believe we have a right to 
existence. By, for example, telling the story of how the past came to produce 
the present, an individual or a group is able to back up his. her or its claim 
on power. 46 Alternatively, if we for some reason cannot come up with much 
of a past, we can use the future for the same purpose. The end of the story 
we tell the point at which all the tension of the plot is released will show 
that the choices, actions and sacrifices of the present were justified. ‘Future 
generations’, ‘posterity’, or perhaps ‘God at the Day of Judgement’ will 
thank us, prove us right or count us among the select few. 47 

Narratives and audiences 

The narrative analysis of actions and identities which I have presented is 
radically incomplete in two crucial respects: it is too arbitrary and too indi¬ 
vidualistic. The process of story-telling appears to be little more than a 
leisurely pastime governed by whatever limits there arc to our individual 
imagination. This picture is false. The telling of a story is not arbitrary, not 
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a pastime, and it is not something anyone docs alone. In fact, there are strict 
limits both to the courses of action open to us and to the kinds of identi¬ 
ties we can construct. Wc can neither do whatever we want to do. nor be 
whatever we want to be What wc can do. and can be. is instead ultimately 
determined by the reactions of the audiences to whom our stories arc 
addressed. 

Another way to put this point is to stress that meaning cannot be created 
by one individual in isolation from all others; just as there cannot be such 
a thing as a private language, meanings cannot exist only in the privacy of 
one person’s mind. 4 * Whatever senses wc make wc make in communication 
with other people, and the stories wc tell are always addressed to a someone 
or a something. When wc arc. say. talking to a friend or writing a letter, the 
presence of this audience is obvious, but wc are often also presenting our 
narratives to audiences of a more imaginary kind: we envision a listener 
and address our words to him. her or it. If nothing else wc talk to ourselves 
regarding ourselves - we are simultaneously our own speaker and our own 
audience. 4V In general, however, wc address more than one audience at one 
and the same time. We make up a story, and in our minds wc try it out on 
our friends and lovers, parents, sisters, children and so on in ever-widening 
circles of acquaintances, accomplices, supporters and detractors Special 
audiences are those addressed in capitalised terms: God. History. Future 
Generations, the Fatherland, the Cause. 

Depending on which audience wc address wc usually package our 
message in somcw'hat different terms. Human beings constantly seek 
support and acceptance from people around them and they typically try to 
persuade different people in different ways. To say that we alter our message 
depending on the audience we address is not. however, necessarily to say 
that we arc hypocrites. Metaphors arc poly-semic. as wc pointed out above, 
and they can be expanded into a number of different narratives. Thus we 
can often remain committed to one and the same metaphor while telling 
slightly different - perhaps even contradictory stories about it. We can 
always see ourselves in a multitude of ways, and depending on the context 
and the circumstances, wc may prefer one picture as more appealing than 
another. 

Since all stories require audiences, it follows that we cannot formulate 
notions of interests in isolation from other people - we simply cannot want 
things alone.*° What we want we can only want as that character which 
appears in a story we tell about ourselves and which we address to an audi¬ 
ence. As a result, another way of putting the same point is to say that inter¬ 
ests never can be thought of as ‘properties' of individual human beings. 
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that is. as things that people 'have*. If anything interests are properties of 
communication between individuals; things that people construct as they 
seek to explain themselves to themselves as well as to others.* 1 

Conceived of in this fashion interests arc put on an entirely different 
footing from that suggested by the proponents of the modern orthodoxy. 
As we saw above, the rationality requirement implies that there is one and 
only one person behind each action, or. as the case may be. one and only 
one group. This one person or group is to be equated with a power of reflec¬ 
tion which is removed from the coincidental flux of things and the momen¬ 
tary passions which this flux elicits. As equated with a transcendental power 
of reflection, each person is able to rank his or her preferences consistently 
over time and consistently between contexts. Yet. an actor who exists only 
in the stories told about him, her or it. can have no such unquestionable 
ontological status since the stories in question arc likely to differ depend¬ 
ing on the audience to whom they are uddressed. Since the actor has no 
transcendental existence ’behind' or ’beyond' these stories there can be no 
‘core-self which assures that interests will be stable, coherent and compat¬ 
ible over time or between contexts.' 2 Inter-temporal und inter-contextual 
consistency cannot be guaranteed by any transcendental extra-narrato- 
logical - power of reflection. As a result we can never expect more than a 
loosely integrated acting self. 

A very similar conclusion can be drawn concerning constitutive stories. 
As persons we do not simply ’exist', we said, but we come to exist through 
stories which create a presence for our selves in time and in space. 
Constitutive stories too require audiences, however, und just as we cannot 
want som e-thing alone, we cannot be some-one except before others. 
Analogously, just as interests arc features of the communication between 
human beings and not private possessions, an identity is a feature of social 
interaction and not something which a particular individual ‘has*. 

for an individual or group which is trying to establish a new identity, this 
dependence on others is likely to appear as an infringement on a funda¬ 
mental right to self-description. To make something meaningful, we said 
above, is to create something which has an intrinsic value, and since we feel 
that that which is valuable should also be protected, we may come to believe 
we have a unilateral right to decide who we are. Yet no such right to self- 
description can be guaranteed. Which stories we can tell and what persons 
we can become is not given by the limits of our imagination, but depends 
instead ultimately on the validity of the descriptions we come up with. 

In order to find out whether a particular constitutive story is a valid 
description of us. it must first be tested in interaction with others. In prin¬ 
ciple we could perhaps imagine these tests carried out by each individual 
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alone, yet if matters of verification and falsification were entirely up to us 
we would hardly be able to resist a temptation to cheat. Furthermore, 
human beings are not very good observers of themselves. We live our lives, 
but we never see ourselves living them, and as a consequence we are never 
in a position to see how well or how badly a particular description fits. In 
order to make these judgements, we need to look at ourselves from an exter¬ 
nal point of view; that is. we need the judgement of others. We receive these 
judgements as we submit our stories of our selves for the consideration of 
the audiences we address; the stories are tested as we ask our audiences to 
tell us whether the self-descriptions they contain arc indeed valid descrip¬ 
tions of who we take ourselves to be. In other words: we ask our audiences 
to recognise us as the kinds of persons that our stories identify. Only if they 
affirm the validity of the description have we survived the test; only as recog¬ 
nised can we conclusively come to establish a certain identity.*' In this way all 
stories that we tell about our selves will come to make tacit demands on 
their listeners: ‘this is what I am like!', 'recognise me under this description!' 

Yet constitutive stories ulso are addressed to many different audiences 
and not all of them are likely to matter to the same degree. If our test is to 
be decisive, we arc particularly interested in the reactions of the people 
whose judgements we trust the most. We need to be respected, not just by 
anybody, but above all by those people we in turn respect; we want recogni¬ 
tion from the people we recognise. M This means that ultimately only those 
people have the power to bestow a certain identity upon us who themselves 
already arc what we would like to become. Perhaps we could call these audi¬ 
ences ‘circles of recognition'.’ 3 

What will happen, then, if our right to self-description is denied us? What 
arc we going to do if we cannot establish our selves as those particular kinds 
of selves that our stories describe? Or. to address the question of evidence: 
how do we know whether recognition is granted or not? 

The answer to the last of these questions will obviously differ depending 
on whether we arc exposed to the recognition failure ourselves or whether 
it is something which we study as outside observers. We know when we are 
not being recognised because not being recognised hurts ; it is easy to iden¬ 
tify slights, insults and humiliations when we experience them ourselves 
For an outside observer, however, recognition failures are never as obvious 
This is especially the case if the humiliated person simply accepts the treat¬ 
ment. swallows the insult and goes on. 5,1 In this respect, what we could call 
a 'crime against an identity’ is very different from what we could call a 
'crime against an interest'. If someone's interests are violated, that someone 
will still be around to seek redress; most probably he or she will make a lot 
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of noise about the injuries suffered and the utilities lost. A crime against an 
identity, however, is an act of omission rather than commission. If we want 
to deny a person recognition, all we have to do is to look the other way - 
no big gestures are needed and few traces are left at the sight of the crime. 
In fact, when someone's identity is violated it is often not even clear who 
the claimant is. The fundamental difficulty here is whether the loss should 
be measured by the standards of that someone we would have become if 
only recognition had been granted, or by the standards of someone else. 
The difficulty with the first alternative is that that someone who we would 
have become, we did not become, and the difficulty with the second alter¬ 
native is that the injury we have suffered might not be regarded as such in 
terms of whatever old identity we can fall back on. More succinctly put: a 
crime against an identity cannot be measured in terms of a loss of utilities 
since the crime makes it impossible to establish a relevant standard by 
which utilities can be measured. 

Yet some kind of a description is always necessary since we simply 
cannot he without being described; we must settle on one story or another 
or we will soon much like a character in a Dostoyevski novel - start to 
lose our grip on reality. The question is only which story will finally be 
ucccpted. Somewhat schematically we could perhaps imagine three possi¬ 
ble courses of action open to us here. The first option we have already dis¬ 
cussed; to accept the descriptions that others apply to us. to internalise 
them and to make them ours. Perhaps those others our potential peers, 
colleagues or friends were right about us alter all, perhaps we over¬ 
estimated our worth, our skills or our looks. The second option is to rethink 
our descriptions of our selves and come up with a new story that better cor¬ 
responds to the facts as they have been revealed. Yet this too would proba¬ 
bly mean defeat since our new stories, most likely, would have to be 
modelled on what we already know people around us to accept. The third 
option, however, is to stand by our original story and to try to convince our 
audiences that it in fact docs apply to us. Thus while the first two options 
mean that we accept the definitions forced upon us by others, the third 
option means that we force our own definition upon someone else. 

There are of course many ways in which to convince people that they are 
wrong about us. We may try to plead with them perhaps, yet mere words 
are probably not going to get us very far. What we typically do instead is to 
acr, only through action can we provide the kind of final, decisive, evidence 
that proves the others wrong. The action will be there for everyone to see 
and as such it will be an irrefutable manifestation of our character; our 
action will encroach upon our detractors and force them to reconsider their 
views. People cannot act without an identity’, as Alessandro Pizzorno puts 
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it, ‘when nobody questions the one they have received, they use it; when this 
is threatened or worn out, without even being aware of it, they fight for 
one’. 57 We act in order to seek justice, redress or revenge. 58 

Actions undertaken in defence of an identity arc of a peculiar kind. They 
are certainly undertaken for reasons - we have reasons to do what we do - 
yet they arc not actions which can be said to be undertaken 'in our inter¬ 
est'. ‘Interests' can only be someone's interests and the establishing of this 
‘someone’ is of course precisely what the action in question is designed to 
accomplish. The action does not seek to maximise utility or minimise loss, 
but instead to establish a standard - a self - by which utilities and losses 
can be measured. These are consequently not ‘rational actions’, but instead 
actions undertaken in order to make rational actions possible. We act. as it 
were, in 'self defence’ in the most basic sense of the word in defence of the 
applicability of our descriptions of our selves. 59 Since these non-rational, 
non-interest-driven, actions constitute an alternative class, a theory which 
explains them must be an alternative, non-rational and non-interest-driven, 
theory of action. 

Establishing new identities 

Yet if there indeed is such an alternative class of actions, why has this so 
rarely been acknowledged? Why have modern scholars characteristically 
been oblivious to the fact that people act not only in defence of their inter¬ 
ests, but also in defence of their identities? The best explanation is no doubt 
that identities have been taken for granted since they generally can be taken 
for granted. That is. questions regarding identities are not always at stake, 
but are only raised at certain - rather unique - periods in the life of an indi¬ 
vidual or a society. In what we could call ‘normal times' identities are simply 
‘there’ to be used and relied on rather than analysed and worried about. Yet 
not all times arc normal ones and there are also moments when questions 
of identities suddenly come to the fore. Moments when old identities break 
down and new ones are created in their place; times when new stories are 
being told, submitted to audiences, and new demands for recognition pre¬ 
sented. Perhaps we could call such times 'formative moments’. 

As a way to make sense of the rapid and often chaotic developments 
which characterise a formative moment, let us recall a point I made in our 
discussion of metaphors. Metaphors describe things in terms appropriate 
to other things, we said; w'c make sense of something by seeing it as some¬ 
thing. To see something as some-lhing, however, necessarily means not to 
sec something as some other thing; by describing a thing in one set of terms, 
we are also not describing it in another set of terms. This means that while 
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the vocabulary which we settle upon will catch some aspects and features 
of the world, it will not catch all aspects and features, and there will conse¬ 
quently always be aspects and features that cannot be observed from our 
particular point of view, 1 ' 0 Or put somewhat differently: as we explore the 
system of reverberations of a particular metaphor we will sooner or later 
run up against a limit, and if we try to go beyond this limit the metaphor 
will break down and simply stop making sense.® 1 This is the point beyond 
which good poetry turns into bad and political and social discourses 
become unintelligible. 

Just as there are limits to the applicability of a metaphor, metaphors will 
also be applied differently at different moments in time. Metaphors, like 
everything else, go through life cycles they arc born, they mature and they 
die. A new metaphor is sometimes strange, sometimes outrageous or diffi¬ 
cult to interpret, but to the extent that it is successful it will also show us 
new things. The new metaphor will help us point to new connections 
between things, events and phenomena, and identify new possibilities that 
need to be explored.** As an increasing number of people start to take the 
new vision for granted and to act upon it in their daily lives, however, the 
metaphor becomes increasingly embedded in social practices and institu¬ 
tions. A young metaphor, we could say. gives us a fresh vision of the world 
painted in vivid colours, but as the metaphor grows older the colours 
inevitably start to fade. Eventually the metaphor paints its picture in grey 
on grey, and it no longer has anything more to show us. The metaphor 
‘dies', as it were, and moves into our dictionaries as a standard definition 
of the concept concerned. 6 ' Socially, we could talk about the same process 
as 'entrenchment*: as a metaphor is increasingly taken for granted it will 
become entrenched in social institutions and reflected in people’s unre- 
flective. everyday, actions. As the metaphor is entrenched, so is a certain 
social order and a certain power structure. 64 

The fact that metaphors give but a limited perspective on the world, and 
the fact that metaphors become increasingly naturalised over time, mean 
that all taken-for-granted interpretations will sooner or later be under¬ 
mined and replaced by others. Since there is no point of view from which 
everything can be seen, and since we always have to settle for one perspective 
- or a limited number of perspectives at the expense of all others, there 
will always be perspectives which we ignore. There is. in other words, always 
a difference between the total number of interpretations which could be 
constructed and the subset of interpretations which we embrace. Hence 
there will always be unacknowledged facts to discover, and there will be 
more such facts the more thoroughly entrenched a particular metaphor is. 

This discrepancy between the ‘actual* and the ‘potential* opens up a 
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space of cultural and political opportunities that can be seized upon by any 
individual or group that is able to present an alternative vision of the world. 
To the extent that this alternative vision is accepted, the taken-for-granted 
vision will be undermined and public confidence in political leaders and 
social institutions that depend upon it will weaken correspondingly. The 
result is a 'formative moment’: a time when the very definition of the mean¬ 
ingful is up for grabs: when old metaphors are replaced by new ones; when 
new stories are told about these metaphors, new identities established and 
new social practices initiated. 65 

However, since the applicability and value of a new interpretation rarely 
is self-evident, meanings do not replace each other according to some pre- 
established rules of succession. Instead formative moments arc periods 
when meanings are contested and fought over with the help of all sorts of 
rhetoric and propaganda. In these rhetorical battles, traditional power- 
holders will characteristically try to reaffirm, or reinterpret, the old mean¬ 
ings which have kept them in power, while challengers most probably will 
try to recode the established symbols to suit their purposes. New. alterna¬ 
tive. metaphors will also be launched and their systems of reverberations 
worked through and subjected to public scrutiny. In the process, new chan¬ 
nels of communication are likely to be developed and established ones dis¬ 
credited. Formative moments, we could say. arc characteristically periods 
of symbolic hyperinflation times when new emblems, flags, dress codes, 
songs, files and rituals are continuously invented. 66 

There arc, we should note, good reasons why formative moments will 
come to develop this rhetorical quality When a speaker presents a new 
metaphor it is usually not clear to the audience whether it is going to do a 
better job than any of its already accepted alternatives. Before we know that 
a new interpretation indeed represents an improvement on an old one. we 
need to know more about it. The reverberations of the new metaphor must 
first be investigated and its potentials worked through; we must apply the 
new metaphor in our daily lives and explore its implications. If we manage 
to do this, we should but only in retrospect - be able to say whether the 
new interpretation is better or worse, whether it has added new and excit¬ 
ing dimensions to our worn-down experiences, or whether it has subtracted 
too much from what was familiar and reliable. 67 It follows that a full evalua¬ 
tion of a new metaphor can only take place after the metaphor itself has 
been accepted, at least in a tentative version. It follows also, as a point of 
logic, that if the full gamut of meanings that lend credibility to a new vision 
are produced only as a consequence of us first adopting the vision in ques¬ 
tion, then these meanings can play no role in choosing which vision to 
adopt. Thus since people cannot yet be convinced by the full force of 
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reason, they must be convinced by some other means. We must be seduced 
by ‘irrational means such as propaganda, emotion, ad hoc hypotheses, and 
appeal to prejudices’ into adopting a particular view which we can only 
later go on to explore and to justify rationally. 68 

Since formative moments arc limes when new meanings become available, 
they arc also times when new identities can be made and established. New 
metaphors allow us to see ourselves in new ways, to tell new stories about 
what we see. and to demand recognition for the characters that appear in 
these stories. For this reason formative moments often come to appear as 
times of unprecedented poetic freedom: people suddenly believe they can 
fashion themselves according to their own fancy and become whatever they 
want to be. Yet formative moments arc equally also and indeed for the 
same reason - times of conformism and rule-following. In order to under¬ 
stand this paradoxical feature we should consider the problem of recogni¬ 
tion from the point of view of the members of the audience to whom a new 
story is addressed. Obviously, it is often very difficult for such a listener to 
judge the claims that arc being made by a speaker. Often we simply do not 
know how to respond to the demands that are presented to us; we do not 
know whether to recognise a person under a certain description. In order 
to simplify these judgements a rule of some kind is very helpful. The rule 
sets a standard by which an action can be judged and assessed and thereby 
also a standard through which conclusions can be drawn regarding the 
person who performed it. The rule will not only differentiate the kind of 
behaviour that is considered ‘wrong’ from the kind of behaviour that is con¬ 
sidered ’right', but also and more importantly perhaps from our per¬ 
spective identify the class of actors to whom the rule itself applies. In this 
way the rule can be relied on to determine who belongs to a certain group 
and who does not. 

Given the way in which rules are used not only for the classification of 
actions, but also for the classification of the people who perform them, for¬ 
mative moments will characteristically be times when of all sorts of social 
codes are invented. Whenever people have difficulties telling who they are 
interacting with, rules arc quickly established which can settle the matter. 
For someone who aspires to be recognised by others it is of course crucial 
to learn how to play by these rules. We must show those who are already 
well established and universally recognised that they have reasons to count 
us as one of their kind. w Social upstarts are likely to be very good rule- 
followers. not primarily because they fear punishment in accordance with 
the rule if they fail, but because they want to be identilied as members of 
the group where a particular rule applies. 
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For purposes of identification and recognition, all forms of displays and 
manifestations are also crucial. We must present visible signs that we indeed 
are persons of a particular kind; it is only if other people see us in a certain 
way that they are able to draw conclusions regarding our character. By 
facilitating identification, display also makes it possible to draw the bound¬ 
ary between those who belong to a certain group and those who do not. For 
this reason we all tend to participate in rituals in which we are easily recog¬ 
nised in a certain capacity. We belong together if we simultaneously 
perform the same acts or utter the same words, and if we are aware that 
others are doing the same together with us. 7 " 

A narratin' theory of action 

The narrative theory which I have developed in this chapter allows us to till 
in some of the blanks which the modern orthodoxy left open. As we saw. 
modern scholars of very different persuasions are wont to explain actions 
by reference to the interests of the person or group who brought the action 
about. People ‘act in their interests’ they do what they do because they 
take it to be in their interests to do it. Yet. as we saw. modern scholars have 
embarrassingly little to say regarding what this in fact might mean. It is not 
clear what ‘interests' are or how they arc formed, and every attempt to come 
up with a definition of the concept will inevitably become hostage to a 
definition of the self to whom the interests in question arc said to belong. 
Once we turned to a discussion of this issue, however, we were again dis¬ 
appointed since the concept of the person embraced by orthodox scholars 
effectively removed the self from the scope of any investigation. It is highly 
unclear how such an ever-vanishing self can be said to act. we said, and as 
a result the causal connection between interests and actions also was ren¬ 
dered highly tenuous. 

Our heterodox reformulation took off from a discussion of how meaning 
is created. Only that which is meaningful to us can give us a reason for an 
action, we said, and meaning is made as metaphors are expanded into nar¬ 
ratives. Although we never can say what a thing ‘really is', wc can still see 
this thing as something and tell stories about it. We made an analytical dis¬ 
tinction between two different kinds of stories: stories we tell about actions 
and stories we tell about our selves. In the stories we tell about actions we 
come to see our selves as particular kinds of characters who do and want 
particular kinds of things; in the stories we tell about our selves we come 
to exist as we create a presence for our selves in time and in space. The latter 
kind of narrative is the more fundamental and a precondition for the 
former. Still, as we stressed, which story we tell is in the final analysis not 
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up to each story-teller to decide. We cannot do whatever we want to do or 
be whatever we want to be since we constantly depend on the recognition 
that others grant. Only as described and as recognised under a certain 
description can we come to exist and only once we have come to exist can 
we develop a notion of interests. 

We should stress, however, that a narrative theory of action offers a 
reformulation of the modern orthodoxy, not an outright rejection. Our theo¬ 
retical focus is the broader one. and the insights of the modern orthodoxy 
can - if only properly revised - be incorporated under it. Hence we may 
readily agree that there arc times when people can best be thought of as 
acting in a rational and utility-maximising manner. However, only as that 
character which appears in our stories about our selves can we have, or not 
have, an interest in doing one thing rather than another; neither actions nor 
interests can exist outside of the context of a narrative. Moreover, since these 
stories arc likely to vary between different rhetorical settings, the way in 
which we define our interests will vary correspondingly. Hence interests can 
never refer to something that we ‘really’, or ‘objectively*, want, but only to 
what we may want our selves to want before a particular audience. Asa result 
we can never expect there to be more than a loosely integrated acting self. 

This way of conceiving of actors, interests and rationality forces us to 
reconsider some of the most cherished methodological beliefs embraced by 
social scientists and historians. As far as historians are concerned, we must 
question their assumption that primary source material can be arranged 
according to what we referred to above as a ‘private-to-public continuum'. 
The more private the source, the supposition went, the closer it will be to 
the 'real* person, and the more likely it is to provide us with 'real' reasons 
for an action. Yet if my argument is correct, and there is nothing ‘beyond’ 
or ‘behind' the stories we tell, there can be no ‘real reasons' hidden in 
private diaries or letters. The stories we tell ourselves about ourselves arc 
only one kind of stories among many, and as such they have no privileged 
status. Some stories may of course be more important to us than others, but 
there is no reason why they should be told to diaries or to close friends. The 
central story about an actor could very well be written in the most public 
statements available. 71 

As far as social scientists arc concerned, we must similarly reject their 
belief in the existence of a unified, coherent and transcendental self. There 
is no underlying ‘essence’ which guarantees our integrity and which makes 
it possible for us to rank our preferences consistently over time and between 
narrative contexts. The advantages of accepting this conclusion should be 
obvious: once the metaphysical belief in a unified actor is rejected, all the 
puzzles regarding weakness of will, akrasia, are immediately solved. Since 
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there is no underlying self we should not be surprised that people often act 
incoherently, and that people’s views regarding themselves, their interests 
and their actions vary depending on the audience they address. In fact the 
rationalists' puzzles become our ordinary cases: what is puzzling to us is not 
inconsistency and incoherence, but their opposites. 

Our focus on narrative can also help us establish the causal link we 
missed in our discussion above. A story is what connects the interests we 
passively contemplate in the back of our minds and the actions we perform 
in the world. A good story ‘activates’ the interests that we have and makes 
them ‘come alive’. A well-chosen, striking, new metaphor is an event 
something which happens in the world - and as such it can cause other 
events. In this way the stories we tell about the metaphor can stir us into 
action. T ’ The story tells us what we must do to release the tension of the 
plot, and if we accept the narrative context - if we only tell it to ourselves; 
if wc ‘mind’ it - then, when and if the occasion arises, we uct. 7 ’ 

Yet while a narratological reformulation may solve a number of traditional 
puzzles it also poses new ones. For example: even if we accept that an actor 
acts in order to further the interest which a story delincd, there will always 
be many dilTcrent such stories addressed to many different audiences, and 
as outside observers wc generally have no way of telling which story is the 
most important one. In order to make headway here wc could perhaps 
imagine asking the person in question why he or she did a certain thing, but 
even if we were to receive a sincere answer to this question, this would be 
an answer addressed to us and as such it would never be anything more than 
one narrative construction among many. F.vcn if a person tells ‘the truth' 
about him- or herself, there are always other truths to be told. 

In order to deal with this difficulty wc must begin by gathering source 
material in as many places as we possibly can. In order to assess one par¬ 
ticular story wc must come to see it in the context of all other stories that 
a person tells about his or her action; we should collect all the reasons given 
for the action before all the audiences addressed. There is both a time 
dimension to this analysis and what we could call a ‘communicative dimen¬ 
sion' - we should gather the reasons as they varied from one moment to the 
next, but also as they varied from one audience to another. Only when 
suspended in this network of narrative interactions can we hope to begin 
to get a grasp on the totality of the acting self which the person in question 
sought to construct. 

Yet a total collection of stories will as such tell us nothing regarding the 
cause of an action. If we insist on the necessity of singling out one partic¬ 
ular reason as the most important, we must find a way of assessing the 
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various reasons we have gathered and of weighing them against each other. 
Once we have rejected the notion of a transcendental ‘real self’, however, it 
seems difficult to make any form of references to ‘real reasons' behind an 
action. Yet even while acknowledging this point, we may nevertheless argue 
that some stories are more fundamental than others. A person might prefer 
him- or herself as one kind of actor rather than some other; there are. we 
could say. some stories which we cannot stop telling without ceasing to be 
the kinds of actors we take ourselves to be. And as our preceding discus¬ 
sion allows us to hypothesise, these stories are most probably those we tell 
to the most important among our audiences: those people whom we are 
particularly keen to impress and those whose recognition is particularly 
important to us. 

As we pointed out, however, an explanation phrased in terms of interests 
can by itself never be enough. The stories we tell about our actions are 
always connected to the stories that we tell about our selves; what we want 
is a result of what we take our selves to be and what we take our selves to 
be is a result of the descriptions under which we can gain recognition. In 
this way the applicability of the interest-driven explanation will always 
come to be a function of the stability of the self to whom these interests are 
said to belong. As we saw. there arc 'normal times’ when identities can 
safely be taken for granted, but also 'formative moments' when new iden¬ 
tities arc in the process of being established. At these latter times people 
light for their identities rather than for their interests, and although these 
latter actions also can be said to be undertaken ‘for reasons’, they arc not 
the kinds of reasons that feed into a utility calculus since it is the very 
possibility of a utility calculus that the actions are designed to establish. 
When an identity is available, we use it; when an identity is not available, we 
do what it takes to establish one. 

If there are times when actions are undertaken in defence of a self rather 
than in defence of an interest, the problem for an outside observer becomes 
how to identify such times. We need to know when to explain an action in 
one way rather than in another. As I pointed out above, however, what we 
called a ‘crime against an identity' is a crime of omission rather than 
commission and as such it is often difficult both to observe and to docu¬ 
ment. Yet if we only look for it. we can hope to find enough circumstantial 
evidence to support an alternative interpretation. Perhaps we could 
imagine a checklist of requirements that needs to be fulfilled for an iden¬ 
tity-driven explanation to be applicable instead of an interest-driven one: 

I) Traditional explanations phrased in terms of interests should produce 
ambiguous, highly contested or perverse results. If there was no 
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obvious interest to be defended, or if the scholars who have studied the 
case are deeply divided regarding which interest the action was 
designed to further, then we have an a priori reason to be suspicious of 
these explanations. 

2) The period in which the action took place should correspond to what 
we have called a ‘formative moment’. It must be a time when new meta¬ 
phors were launched, when individuals and groups told new stories 
about themselves, and when new sets of rules emerged through which 
identities were classified. 

3) The particular person or group whose action we want to explain must 
be engaged in a process of identity creation. It must be someone who 
tells constitutive stories and tries to establish a presence in both lime 
and space; someone who constructs an affective geography of friends 
and enemies; someone who pays careful attention to the rules of the 
social system to which he or she or it seeks to belong 

4) We must identify an occasion, or a scries of occasions, on which 
recognition was denied under humiliating circumstances. We need to 
prove that our person or group suffered as a result and that the failure 
of recognition was indeed experienced as a loss of dignity, worth and 
‘face*. 

If we can fulfil these requirements we are. I believe, justified in explaining 
the subsequent action undertaken by the person or the group as a defence 
of an identity rather than of an interest. 
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Time now to return to our case study and explain why Sweden went to war 
in 1630. Our explanation will proceed in two steps. We will begin by inves¬ 
tigating to what extent the decision to go to war may have been prompted 
by Sweden acting in defence of its national interest. We will look for the 
interests - religious, military, economic or other - which may have caused 
the country to intervene. Secondly we will ask to what extent the decision 
may have been prompted by Sweden acting in defence of its national iden¬ 
tity. We will study how a Swedish identity was formed during the course of 
the sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries and investigate in what 
sense - and based on what evidence - the decision to go to war cun be said 
to have been a result of this process of identity formation. As I shall try to 
make clear, it is only once this second step in our investigation is taken that 
we can conclusively explain the Swedish action. 

Before we can turn to a direct study of the source material, however, we 
need some basic knowledge regarding the historical setting in which the 
intervention look place. We need to know more about the origin of the 
Swedish state and its development during the sixteenth century - in partic¬ 
ular we need to grasp the dynamics of the dynastic struggles which took 
place within the royal family, the house of Vasa. Furthermore we need to 
understand the fundamentals of the conflict between Protestants and 
Catholics as it developed on the European continent during the first 
decades of the seventeenth century. Once this general background has been 
sketched, we should turn to an issue which is of particular concern within 
the context of the theoretical framework of our study. Our definitions of 
interests and identities are intimately related to the way in which we make 
sense of our world, we said; it is on the basis of the meanings we construct 
that interests and identities are defined. If this point is accepted, wc must 
face the implication that meanings may be constructed differently in 
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different historical and social settings. We cannot simply assume that others 
make sense of the world in the same way as we do. In order to investigate 
this possibility wc must find out more about meaning-making in the early 
seventeenth century. We need to know how intellectual and political discus¬ 
sions were carried out. how reasons were constructed and how people could 
be persuaded to do one thing rather than another. 

The historical setting 

It is impossible to talk about a ‘Sweden', understood as an independent 
political unit, prior to the sixteenth century. 1 During the Middle Ages the 
three Scandinavian countries of Sweden, Denmark and Norway had been 
united in one common political framework governed by one common ruler. 
This Nordic Union was a federation which in theory was supposed to have 
left a large measure of independence to local, feudal, lords, but which 
during the late Middle Ages increasingly came to be dominated by 
Denmark. After the execution of a group of rebellious Swedish noblemen 
in Stockholm in November 1520. relations between the Swedish aristocracy 
and the Danish rulers deteriorated rapidly. The ‘blood bath of Stockholm’, 
as the event was to be referred to in later Swedish propaganda, became a 
symbol of the tyrannical rule of the Danes who by this time were consid¬ 
ered as little but a foreign occupying power, In January 1521, Gustav Vasa, 
a young Swedish nobleman who had seen his father killed in Stockholm, 
mobilised people in a revolt. The uprising spread quickly across the country 
and before the end of the year Vasa and his men had occupied all Swedish 
territory except the capital itself. Vasa was elected Chancellor in 1521. and 
king - under the name of Gustav I - in 1523. The same year, with naval 
support from the Hanseatic city of Liibcck, Stockholm surrendered to his 
troops. 

Once in power. Gustav embarked upon a vigorous programme of admin¬ 
istrative and financial reform. He organised the first embryonic central 
bureaucracy and improved state finances by expropriating the lands and 
property which belonged to the church. As one of the very first princes in 
Europe. Gustav Vasa even converted to the new. Protestant, religion 
launched by Martin Luther in Germany only a few years previously, and he 
soon sought to convince his subjects to follow his example. A Lutheran 
liturgy was introduced in the churches. Catholic monasteries were closed 
and all connections between Stockholm and the Holy See were severed. The 
new religion was organised as a state church, a Swedish church, which in 
theory was to have its own independent spiritual leadership, but which in 
reality was subordinated to the crown. 
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The administrative, financial and religious reorganisations were not 
popular in all camps, however, and several peasant rebellions broke out 
during the latter half of Gustav's reign. The largest such uprising began in 
the southern region of Sm&land in 1542 where well-organised peasant 
groups for a time seriously threatened the position of the king. Eventually, 
however. Gustav prevailed and wiped out all regional scats of power. The 
country was unified and centralised to a previously unprecedented extent; 
the king was sovereign over his people and from this time onward all polit¬ 
ical struggles were to focus on the control of the central executive appara¬ 
tus. In 1544, Gustav convinced the Diet to abolish the previous elective 
monarchy and make the country a hereditary monarchy, the crown passing 
along to the male descendants of the Vasa line. 

When Gustav Vasu died in 1560. he was succeeded by the oldest of his 
sons. Erik, who took the name of Erik XIV. In contrast to his father. Erik 
was very active in foreign affairs. When the German Order state (the 
Crusading Order of the Livonian Knights), which during the Middle Ages 
had controlled the eastern shores of the Baltic sea. began to disintegrate in 
the mid-sixteenth century. Erik sought to expand Swedish influence in that 
direction. In 1561, the city of Rcval and the aristocracy of most of Estonia 
were forced to recognise the rule of the Swedish crown. When Erik contin¬ 
ued southward to Livonia, however, the people here soon turned to the 
Polish king for their defence. As a consequence, war - the so-called Nordic 
Seven Year War - broke out in 1563 between Sweden, on the one side, and 
Poland. Denmark and l.iibcck. on the other. 

As far as domestic politics were concerned. Erik XIV was not as 
resourceful and not as skilled a statesman as his father. One particular 
problem concerned his relations to the nobility, most notably to the local 
lords who had been accustomed to a measure of independence during the 
days of the Nordic Union. In the late 1560s this confrontation came to a 
climax as two of Erik's brothers - Johan and Karl - joined the aristocracy 
in an open revolt. The coup-makers received support also from many peas¬ 
ants and merchants who had sulTcrcd during the war in the Baltic. Erik was 
jailed and dethroned by the Diet, and his brother Johan made king in his 
place. 

Once in power, the new king - Johan III. as he was to be known - made 
peace with Denmark and Lubeck and soon also brought the war with 
Poland to a close. Johan took a strong personal interest in religious matters 
and all his life he sought ways to reconcile the Protestant and the Catholic 
faiths. He introduced a new syncretistic liturgy in the Swedish churches and 
missions and advisers from Rome once again made their appearance at the 
Stockholm court. Johan even married a Polish - and hence Catholic - 
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princess and Sigismund, their son, was brought up according to his 
mother’s faith. In 1587 Johan managed to have Sigismund elected king of 
Poland. That the Swedish royal house gained in this way an influence over 
Polish affairs must have been regarded as a skilful political move at the time, 
but it was to have disastrous long-term consequences. 

When Johan died in 1592, Sigismund was made king also of Sweden and 
as a result the country suddenly found itself united with Poland through 
the double titles held by the new ruler. The situation was full of potential 
conflicts. Sigismund was not only a Catholic king of a, by now, pre¬ 
dominantly Protestant country, but also an absentee ruler who mainly 
resided at his court in Krakow. The Swedish elites were not slow to react to 
both of these facts. In 1593, Karl - the third of Gustav Vasa’s sons sum¬ 
moned the Swedish Diet to a meeting at Uppsala in order to allirni their 
allegiance to the Evangelical faith. This act was widely regarded as a 
symbol of the independence of Sweden from the Catholic church and from 
Sigismund’s rule. With the support of the Council in Stockholm, Karl was 
also elected Chancellor of the Realm. The political alliance which allowed 
Karl to carry out these acts of defiance, was, however, never particularly 
solid. Many members of the aristocracy still regarded the Vasa family as 
usurpers and advocated a return of power to the traditional, pre-1523, 
elites. Others continued to feel an allegiance to Sigismund who. after all. 
when judged by the laws laid down by the pater patriae Gustav Vasa 
himself, was the legitimate ruler of the land. In this situation. Karl turned 
away from the aristocracy and made an appeal to the members of the two 
lower estates - the burghers and the peasants - to join him in a revolt. Many 
noblemen, including some members of the Council, fled to Poland. In 1598 
Sigismund returned to Sweden at the head of an army in order to reassert 
his authority, but was defeated by Karl. A year later, Sigismund officially 
lost his Swedish throne. 
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Karl now Karl IX - started his reign by settling the business - through 
executions with the domestic, aristocratic, opposition and by going to war 
against Poland. Sigismund. who refused to acknowledge defeat and who 
until his death in 1632 would continue to demand the return of the throne, 
sought the restitution of all his rights and possessions. Karl, naturally, 
refused to even talk about the matter. In 1604. the Swedish Diet decided 
that it was Karl’s heirs that had the right of succession and that the legiti¬ 
mate or ‘older’ Vasa line was to be stripped of all its previous privileges. 
When Karl died in 1611 he was succeeded by his son Gustav Adolf who was 
sixteen years old at the time. 

At the time of his succession to the throne Gustav II Adolf thus inher¬ 
ited not only the Swedish crown, but also all the unresolved conflicts to 
which one century of feuds within the ruling Vasa family had given rise.*’ 
He was the grandson of Gustav Vasa, and as such he could draw on the 
prestige that the name of his grandfather still commanded, but he was also 
the son of a man who had participated in two consecutive coups against 
two legitimate kings, and as such his position was far less than secure. On 
the domestic scene Gustav Adolf had to defend his position both against 
the counter-claims of Sigismund’s followers and against those of the rem¬ 
nants of the prc-1523 elites. On the international scene he had to establish 
his position in the face of claims forwarded both by the Danes and by 
Sigismund. his Polish cousin, who still regarded himself and was widely 
regarded by other European princes as the only legitimate Swedish ruler. 

King Gustav Adolf was. however, extraordinarily well qualified to deal 
with these challenges. As a young man he had received precisely that thor¬ 
ough and carefully planned education which Renaissance princes were sup¬ 
posed to receive. As a result he was well versed in the classics, in history, 
law. rhetoric and the arts, and fluent in a number of foreign languages, 
including German and Latin.' In addition he was brought up as a warrior 
and as a military commander, and as such was prepared to lead his 
country’s troops in war. It was his training in these latter matters which was 
first put to the test. At the time of his father’s death Sweden was involved 
in a war with IX-nmark and new wars soon broke out in the Baltic region 
and against Russia and Poland. While the w<ar with Denmark was far less 
than successful, the w'ar with Russia resulted in a number of overseas 
possessions being added to the country. After the treaty of Stolbova. 1617. 
Sweden included not only Finland and Estonia, but also Ingria and the 
county of Kexholm. 

Vet Gustav Adolf would soon also make use of his skills as a statesman. 
When power was transferred to the young king in 1611 many members of 
the aristocracy saw a chance to advance their positions and to set a limit to 
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the executive powers of the monarch. In the so-called Charter of 
Accession, promulgated in 1612. Gustav Adolf was forced to grant the 
members of the Council - and hence the aristocracy - a broad influence 
over political affairs. 4 The king could not. for example, involve the country 
in foreign wars without their approval. 

The man who drafted the Charter. Axel Oxcnsticrnn, was the leading 
member of the aristocracy, also a very young man - a mere twenty-eight at 
the time - and just like the king endowed with an exceptional combination 
of intellectual, administrative and political skills. 5 Oxenstierna could no 
doubt have become the champion of the noble estate in a renewed power 
struggle against the Vasa family, yet the earlier political infighting was not 
to repeat itself during Gustav Adolf’s reign. Instead the Charter of 1612 
provided a foundation for a new and unprecedented co-operation between 
the king and the aristocrats. Oxenstierna was made Chancellor of the 
Realm and he soon became the king’s most trusted adviser. As their biog¬ 
raphers invariably have pointed out. the two complemented each other per¬ 
fectly as statesmen: while the king was ‘ever allegro and full of courage, the 
chancellor was ‘imperturbable, tireless, unhurrying, and wise'/' 

One of Gustav Adolfs and Axel Oxenstierna s first joint tasks was to 
improve the country's rudimentary administrative system. 7 Through a 
number of reforms, new government bureaux of various kinds were estab¬ 
lished and staffed with professionally trained administrators, new law 
courts were also founded where the due process of law was emphasised, and 
through a new system of regional administration the central government 
gained efficient control over even the most remote regions of the country. 
Perhaps the most important reform, however, concerned the new pro¬ 
cedures for the keeping of records. By a royal decree every clergyman 
throughout the country was ordered to record all births, marriages and 
deaths which occurred within his parish. Together these administrative 
reforms allowed for collective undertakings on a previously unprecedented 
scale. Since it was easy to keep track of people, it was also easy to collect 
their taxes; since the state was rationally organised, troops could be effi¬ 
ciently trained and arms procured. Together these reforms were to allow 
military actions of an entirely different magnitude. 

In order to provide a more detailed map of the route that brought Sweden 
to war we must, however, turn to developments on the European conti¬ 
nent. h In the early seventeenth century. European politics was entirely dom¬ 
inated by the great confrontation between Protestants and Catholics; 
between the defenders of the independence of the many small German 
principalities and the champions of the power of the emperor and the I loly 
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Roman Empire. In the course of the preceding century, the Protestants had 
made a number of important advances - manifested in the settlement at 
Augsburg in 1555 - which had allowed them a large measure of political 
and religious independence. In the first decades of the seventeenth century, 
however, the Catholic church was once again on the march and the modus 
vivendi between the two faiths was threatened. The militant propaganda of 
the Counter-Reformation, as well as a new sense of determination on the 
part of the Habsburg emperors, forced the Protestant princes to seek each 
others’ support. In 1608 they formed a loosely structured alliance known 
as the Evangelical Union. A year later the German Catholic princes fol¬ 
lowed suit by forming the Catholic League. 

The first open confrontation came in 1618 when Bohemian. Protestant, 
rebels threw an Imperial emissary out of one of the windows of Hradcany 
castle in Prague. A year later when the zealous, and devoutly Catholic. 
Archduke Ferdinand was elected emperor, the Bohemians responded by 
making the leader of the Evangelical Union their king. This was regarded 
as an act of open defiance throughout the empire, and in order to reaffirm 
Imperial authority, the leader of the Catholic League, the king of Bavaria, 
intervened on Ferdinand's behalf. The war which followed started well for 
the Protestant forces, but ended badly. The Bohemians, who twice had 
threatened Vienna in 1619. suffered a decisive defeat against the Imperial 
general Jean Tilly at the battle of the White Mountain in November 1620. 
Imperial rule and the orthodoxy of the church were reinstated in Bohemia 
and the Evangelical Union was dissolved by force. During the following 
two years. Tilly and his army continued to wipe out any Protestant forces 
which gathered against them. 

The overwhelming victory of the Catholics did. however, turn the 
German crisis into an issue of general European concern. France, where 
Cardinal Richelieu had entered the government in 1624. became increas¬ 
ingly worried about the growing power of the Habsburgs. and the 
Netherlands and the Scandinavian countries felt threatened by Tilly’s 
expansion towards the north-west and the Baltic sea. As a result, various 
rounds of negotiations were held among the anti-Habsburg powers and 
efforts were made to convince either Denmark or Sweden to intervene in 
support of the Protestant cause. King Gustav Adolf participated in these 
talks, but he withdrew as soon as he realised that the other Protestant rulers 
were less than keen to see the independent-minded Swedish king as the 
commander of a large, united. Protestant force. 9 

Instead Gustav Adolf pursued his own wars in the Baltic. In 1621. the 
Livonian capital of Riga was captured by the Swedes, the county of 
Courland invaded, and by 1626 all of Livonia was in Swedish hands. As a 
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result of these advances. Sweden made contact with Polish territory and 
with the Polish army, and soon a military confrontation erupted on this 
southern front. To make war on Poland was not only a way of protecting 
and extending the Swedish overseas possessions, but also a way for Gustav 
Adolf to continue his feud with Sigismund. who had never ceased to 
demand the return of his Swedish throne. Despite repeated attempts to 
reach a negotiated settlement between the two Vasa lines, the talks never 
properly began. As chancellor Axel Oxenstierna, who was in charge of the 
negotiations, reported back to the king, the Polish delegates refused to 
acknowledge the credentials of someone who called himself the ambas¬ 
sador of ‘Gustav Adolf, king of Sweden’. 10 

Although Gustav Adolf had refused to participate in any joint 
Protestant military actions against the Catholics, the discussions among the 
anli-Habsburg allies continued and in 1625 the Danish king Kristian IV 
decided to enter the German war on the Protestant side. From its inception, 
however, this intervention was an unmitigated disaster. Kristian never 
received the financial support lie had hoped for from his allies and he was 
forced to light with only his own troops. Soon Tillys army - so successful 
against the Protestants in Bohemia - marched against him. and a new. 
second. Imperial army was created under the leadership of general 
Albrecht von Wallenstein. In August 1626 the Danish army was decisively 
defeated at the battle of Luttcr am Barembergc. As a result of this defeat 
the Imperial armies were able to move northward, to occupy Mecklenburg 
and Pomerania as well as the Danish territories of Holstein and Jylland. 
Kristian IV was forced to conclude a separate peace with the Habsburgs at 
Ltlbeck in June of 1629. 

In March of 1629. as a way to safeguard these military advances, the 
emperor issued a proclamation - the Edict of Restitution - in which it was 
declared that all Catholic areas which had passed into Protestant hands 
since the settlement at Augsburg in 1555 were now to he returned to the 
Catholics. The Catholic princes in Germany were given a free hand to wipe 
out the Protestant religion from the areas they controlled. Early in the year 
of 1630 - on the eve of the Swedish intervention - the Catholic victory in 
Germany seemed complete. 

Making sense In the early seventeenth century 

Let us next consider an issue raised by our general, theoretical, discussions 
above. As I argued, the definition of both interests and identities must nec¬ 
essarily be connected to the processes through which meanings are created 
since only that which is meaningful to us can give us a reason for action. 
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Yet while the quest for meaning in this way may be thought of as a defin¬ 
ing characteristic of the human species, meanings may nevertheless be 
created differently in different historical and social settings. This possibil¬ 
ity presents a potential problem for our inquiry since the men and women 
of the early seventeenth century may have made sense of their world in a 
way very different from our own. Before we can begin to read the histori¬ 
cal source material, in other words, wc must first learn how to read it. We 
need to know' how political issues were discussed in early-seventeenth- 
century Sweden; what counted as a good or a bad reason for an action; how 
reasons w'ere presented and debated; what it took to convince people. 

A first thing to notice here is the remarkable power which analogies held 
over the Renaissance mind. To the scholars of the period, but also to the 
common man. the world was saturated with analogical connections - all 
objects in nature, in society or in the heavens, were pregnant with symbols 
and hidden messages. And the symbol did not merely •represent’ the real, it 
ms in a sense the real. 11 Each analogy indicated a hidden affinity between 
things or a common essence of some kind. Given this way of interpreting 
the world, it was very easy to give material features to spiritual matters, to 
see a part as the same as a whole, or to conclude that objects necessarily 
reflected characteristics of their owners. It was, for example, easy to dis¬ 
cover a close affinity between stars and diamonds since both w'ere shiny 
objects embedded in black matter, or to conclude that since alcohol burned 
explosively, people w'ho drank too much of it ran the risk of being con¬ 
sumed in spontaneous combustions. 12 For the same reuson. if you consid¬ 
ered yourself a big man you simply had to live in a big house, just as you 
had to spend your money lavishly if you were rich. 1 -' Perhaps wc could talk 
about this as the analogical epistente of the Renaissance. 

In a world where these cpislcmic principles hold the only possible knowl¬ 
edge is knowledge of similitude. M ‘To know* will thus inevitably be the same 
as ‘to interpret*: the intellectual task will always be to find a way from the 
visible mark to that which the mark symbolises. As a consequence, every¬ 
thing was turned into Icgeiu/a. things to be read; the world was an open book 
and the scholar was the person who knew how to read it. However, since 
everything is always similar to everything else in one respect or another, 
there was no given limit or structure to this intellectual enterprise. Once the 
Renaissance scholars started looking for semblances they saw them every¬ 
where, and in order to know more they constantly had to add more things 
to the analogies they had previously discovered. As a result, before they 
knew it they had compiled enormous, monotonous, lists of things that all 
somehow belonged together. Knowledge by analogy condemned itself to 
never know anything but the same thing constantly repeated. 1 * 
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Closely related to the analogical episteme was the reliance on examples. 
To the men of the Renaissance, exempla enlightened and instructed and 
provided time-honoured pieces of advice. When a person - or. say, a 
member of a kings council - was in doubt as to which action to undertake 
in a particular situation, the most natural way in which to consider the issue 
was to ask oneself what examples the heroes and kings of the past provided. 
The books of the Bible - especially those of the Old Testament - supplied 
a number of answers to these questions as did the works of Greek and 
Roman authors. Because of analogical links of this kind, a king such as 
Gustav Adolf would never be seen solely as a contemporary person, but 
always also as a ‘Judas Maccabcc’, an ‘Alexander the Great’ or an 
'Augustus’. 16 

In the academic vocabulary of the time, analogies and exempla can be 
understood as loci communes (or lopoi in Greek). A locus communis was a 
‘common place' where one could expect to find the arguments one needed 
in order to be persuasive in one's speech or in one’s writing. The arguments 
associated with each ‘place’ were well known and explicated at length in the 
rhetorical handbooks. A locus communis could be relied on much as open¬ 
ings in a chess game may provide us with well-known sets of standard 
moves. 

The importance attached to exempla also meant that the events of the 
past were accorded a special ontological status. Since the Enlightenment 
and the French Revolution we have characteristically come to think of 
history as ‘Universal History’, as, that is, a general and comprehensive 
account in which each individual event of the past can find its proper 
place. 17 In the seventeenth century, however, this comprehensiveness and 
universality were not yet established. There was no ‘History' as a capital¬ 
ised singular, only 'histo -rles' as a lower-cuse plural; there were collections 
of little stories about curious, fantastic, admirable or instructive things. As 
a consequence history could not be narrated as we like to narrate it - as the 
modern story of continuous progress - but instead, if anything, as a story 
of cyclicality or perhaps decline. Since this was the case the experiences of 
the men and women of bygone days were still directly applicable in the con¬ 
temporary world. History was. in the standard phrase, a magisira vitae , a 
teacher of life. 1 " 

If everything in the world of the early seventeenth century was legenda, it 
was in equal measure also diccnda\ if things had to be read in order to be 
understood, they similarly also had to be spoken. Since the affinities 
between things were hidden, an analogy could only be properly understood 
if it was explicitly drawn and spelled out in words. In fact, reading - even if 
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il was carried oul in the solitude of someone's library - was usually done 
aloud. 19 Similarly intellectual debates were never thought of as abstract 
interactions between ideas, but always instead as verbal exchanges between 
opponents. An intellectual, political or religious investigation could only be 
pursued by a speaker who addressed another speaker in front of an audi¬ 
ence. Reason only existed as spoken. This made the art of rhetoric into the 
most important intellectual tool of the era, and a rhetorical training also 
came to constitute the core of an educated man’s education. 2 " A number of 
Renaissance scholars wrote handbooks on the topic and classical Greek 
and Roman manuals on rhetoric were translated and revived. 

As Aristotle had already pointed out, and as the rhetorical handbook 
writers of the Renaissance invariably reiterated, the most important thing 
for a speaker to learn in order to be persuasive was how to adapt him- or 
herself to the listeners. The key here was to start the argumentation from 
premises which the speaker knew the audience in question to embrace. 
Once such a common starting-point was found the speaker should go on to 
deduce conclusions which gradually brought the listeners closer and closer 
to the speaker’s own - and perhaps very different - position. This was a 
rhetorical deduction, however, not a logical one. and the objective was not 
to ‘prove’ the logical truth of the conclusions, but instead to transfer to the 
conclusions the adherence already accorded to the premises. 21 In the 
manuals on rhetoric, this general, all-important, piece of advice was often 
translated into live separate tasks, or stages, which a successful speaker had 
to master. There was an inventio stage, first of all. where as many arguments 
as possible were to be ‘found’or ‘invented’; a dispositio stage next where the 
arguments were arranged in a suitable order; an eloaitio stage where the 
arguments were put into words designed to educate, please or move the 
listeners: a memoria stage where the speech was committed to memory so 
that it could be delivered freely and forcefully; and an actio or pronuntiatio 
stage, finally, where appropriate gestures and enunciations were added in 
order to stress the most important points of the speech. 22 

Although the art of rhetoric pervaded all fields of discourse, the connec¬ 
tion was particularly close between rhetoric and politics. Just as in classical 
Greece or Rome, great importance was attached to public oratory and in 
particular to the verbal skills of the ruler. In the Renaissance, the royal elo¬ 
quent ia was thought to have a peculiar - even miraculous - power. Through 
the power of his or her words, the prince was thought to be able to heal the 
sick, or alternatively, to spread disease or even death. 2 ' The words of the 
ruler could heal not only the bodies of individual citizens, but also the 
entire body politic. As the philosopher Philip Melanchthon stressed, the 
king’s well-ordered speech was a reflection of the king’s well-ordered 
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society. And through an analogical connection typical of the Renaissance, 
the causal relationship was soon reversed: the well-ordered speech could 
bring about a well-ordered society. A prince who had mastered the tech¬ 
niques of rhetoric, and who relied on them in governing his or her country, 
would ensure that peace, justice and piety prevailed. 24 

Given the special powers accorded to the Renaissance prince it was only 
natural that his or her education was the focus of special concerns. The 
prince was often assigned a number of personal tutors who educated him 
or her according to the latest pedagogical techniques. In fact, handbooks 
on the 'education of princes'even became something of a separate literary 
genre. In this respect king Gustav Adolf was no exception. He had his own 
teachers as a child Johan Skytte and Andreas Hureus - and both of them 
were to remain close advisers throughout the rest of his life. In 1602 Skytte 
published 'A Short Education in the Arts and Virtues which a Princely 
Person should Practise and Employ', dedicated to the future king. Among 
the many arts that Gustav Adolf would have to master. Skytte stressed the 
art of rhetoric. ‘The art of speaking well', as he put it. 'turns the heart of 
the people and predisposes it for whatever purpose'. 25 Under Skyttc’s tute¬ 
lage king Gustav Adolf was educated as a rhetor, to be persuasive in his 
letters, speeches and debates. 26 

In the many discussions among the Swedish leaders which preceded the 
intervention of 1630. these rhetorical techniques arc most characteristically 
employed in the pro ct contra format of the debates in the king's Council. 
As their teachers had instructed them, before a decision could be taken each 
question had to be discussed as arguntentuni in uiramipie partem, that is. all 
reasons for and against each position had to be enumerated and defended. 27 
The king himself seems to have been particularly meticulous in this regard. 
In the funeral oration which Skytte delivered in 1634 he commended his 
former student for 

not proceeding in his eonsiiltaiionibus quickly and with haste or without ordering 
and asking some member of the Council to argue cases pro et contra . and to debate 
in the presence of his Blessed Royal Majesty, lettingone or the other speak his mind, 
and with the utmost patience listen to the reasons and motives which were presented 
freely and without fear.. . a 

As we might expect, the pro ct contra technique was particularly important 
when a question was considered controversial, when the king expected to 
meet resistance to his plans, or when there were conflicting views within the 
Council itself. Careful notes were taken during these discussions and the 
arguments for and against a certain course of action were often recorded 
in separate columns in the protocols. Throughout the years preceding the 
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intervention, in one Council meeting after another, long lists of arguments 
were compiled where every possible position on every issue pertaining to 
the war was stated, defended and attacked. Over the course of the years, 
these lists grew increasingly longer and more unwieldy; important matters 
of state were mixed with trifles, domestic concerns mentioned together with 
foreign policy and moral arguments weighed against considerations of 
Realpoliiik. 29 

Yet the analogical episteme also gave a prominent role to the dramatic art. 30 
If the world was a book whose hidden similitudes had to be read and 
voiced, then the world was also a book which very easily could be adapted 
for the stage. The legenda and the dicenda could be represented in words 
and actions and exempla could be put into allegorical form. This naturally 
made the theatre into a very powerful pedagogical device. Through drama 
even those who lacked the skill to decipher the world could be shown the 
hidden affinities it contained. As such the theatre was useful in the educa¬ 
tion of the young, but also a powerful instrument of political propa¬ 
ganda.” During the Renaissance allegories with political implications were 
frequently put into dramatic form and their moral messages and contem¬ 
porary relevance were spelled out lor the edification of the general public. 
Through theatre the official view of the world would literally come alive. 

A good example is provided by the court masques, the theatrical per¬ 
formances staged at princely courts throughout Europe. J: At the court of 
Elizabeth I. as well as at many others, masques were performed at 
Christmas and Shrovetide, but also, and more interestingly, on occasions 
when political events made it necessary to redefine or reassert the ruler's 
interpretation of the world. When the coronation of a new king brought 
confusion regarding the future direction of a country, or when a loss or a 
win on a battlefield shifted the balance of power, the most natural response 
from the king and his dramatist-nvm-politieal philosopher was to define the 
moment and to give it meaning with the help of a masque. 

It is highly significant that the monarch often took an active part in these 
plays. 33 Again it was the analogical episteme which provided the rationale: 
by performing a role in the world of symbolic forms, the ruler could make 
the symbols real. The queen could, for example, be portrayed as a goddess 
in a pastoral idyll, or the king seen as Neptune, tamer of the elements, or 
Pan, god of nature. What the spectators watched here was not only a play, 
but the king or queen at play. And just as the royal eloquentia would bring 
order and harmony to society, the role the ruler played on the stage would 
have repercussions for the role he or she recreated outside of it. The play 
was a representation of the power of the monarch, but also an instantia- 
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tion of that power. Analogical connections made sure that the ruler ruled 
the kingdom as he or she ruled the stage. 14 

We know that the theatre was employed in this way also at the Stockholm 
court. At his coronation in 1617, for example, Gustav Adolf enacted the 
role of the ancient king Berik in a ritual joust. Berik, the king explained to 
his audience, was a Gothic warrior who had conquered not only Rome but 
also the rest of the world. Similarly in 1621, at the hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the Swedish state, plays showing the glorious deeds of 
Gustav Vasa were performed at Uppsala university and in the larger towns 
in the country. M In 1638, a ballet tie cour was added to this ideological 
battery and in 1648 the philosopher Ren* Descartes, invited to Stockholm 
by Gustav Adolf's daughter Kristina, staged La Naissance tie la paix, a 
ballet glorifying the queen on the occasion of the Peace of Westphalia. 14 
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Lei us now turn directly to a study of the historical source material. In this 
chapter we will explain the decision to go to war as an attempt on the part 
of the Swedish leaders to act in a rational, utility-driven, manner; we will 
assume that Sweden went to war in defence of its interests and analyse how 
those interests were defined. To this end we will rely on statements made by 
king Gustav Adolf and other Swedish decision-makers throughout the 
course of the 1620s. Over and over again the reasons for and against an 
intervention into the 'German war* were discussed: ‘What arc the Austrians 
up to?’; ‘How should we best respond?' ’If wo go to war, where and how 
should we light it?’ ‘Is a war really in accordance with the stipulations of 
international law and with the wishes of God?’ 

The primary source material is of three dilVcrcnl kinds: protocols of the 
meetings of the Council of the Realm where the king's official group of 
advisers met to discuss the action; resolutions taken by the Swedish parlia¬ 
ment. the Diet, and the speeches which the king addressed to its four 
estates; and letters exchanged between the king and his confidants notably 
the Chancellor. Axel Oxensticrna - as well as the Danish king Kristian IV 
and other foreign, chiefly German, princes. In order to map this material 
we will arrange it along a time dimension and what we called in part I a 
'communicative dimension'. Along the time dimension the aim is to study 
how the reasons varied from the first occasion on which the war was dis¬ 
cussed up until the actual deployment of troops. Along the communicative 
dimension the aim is to study how speakers addressed audiences in differ¬ 
ent rhetorical contexts. The hope is that these two dimensions when taken 
together will catch all possible variation in the material. The time dimen¬ 
sion will register how the reasons varied over the course of the years, while 
the communicative dimension will register how the reasons varied depend- 
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ing on the speaker and the audience addressed. Only by proceeding in this 
way, as I argued above, will we be able to weigh various reasons against each 
other and assess their role in constructing the actor that was the country 
that went to war. 


On the road to war 

If we allow for a simplification we can divide the events which led up to the 
intervention into three separate stages: a first stage - roughly the period 
between 1625 and the end of the summer of 1628 - of Habsburg military 
expansion towards Denmark and the Baltic sea region; a second stage - 
autumn of 1628 to the end of the summer of 1629 - when this military 
threat decreased and the situation gradually stabilised; and a third stage - 
autumn of 1629 to the end of spring of 1630 - when the Austrians became 
increasingly interested in a peaceful settlement of the conflict, while the 
Swedes, for their part, grew increasingly defiant. 1 

In June 1625, the fragile cease-fire between Sweden and Poland broke down 
and during the summer and the following winter Swedish troops started 
moving into Courland and southward into Livonia. At the same time the 
Danish king Kristian IV finally decided to go to war against the llabsburgs. 
Yet this campaign turned out to be an abject failure: after the battle at 
Luttcram Barcmbergc in August 1626. the Imperial generals Jean Tilly and 
Albrecht von Wallenstein moved rapidly northward, crossed the Kibe, 
pushed into Holstein and occupied Slcsvig and Jutland. Only the Danish 
islands were still outside of Imperial control. In September of the same 
year the Danish king turned to Sweden for help, While Gustav Adolf's 
strategy up to this point had been to observe German affairs from a dis¬ 
tance, to strengthen the country's position in the Baltic and to pursue his 
own war with Poland in the south-east, this neutral stance had by now 
become increasingly difficult to maintain. This was especially the case once 
general Wallenstein in the summer of 1627 had sent a small contingent of 
Imperial troops as a show of support for the Polish king. The Habsburg sol¬ 
diers in Sigismunds army connected, for the first time, the Polish and the 
German theatres of war. 

In December 1627. Gust.av Adolf briefed the Diet regarding the dangers 
posed by the Habsburg advances. 2 Our fellow Evangelicals are in a precari¬ 
ous situation, the king said: the emperor and the Papist League have occu¬ 
pied and subdued one prince and one city after another and now the same 
misfortune has befallen Denmark and the principalities bordering on the 
Baltic sea. Thus, 
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if God Almighty, in his mercy, the same danger does not avert. Ite (the emperor] 
would soon be approaching our borders, and from this we have nothing else to 
expect than the utter misery of the country, or else a long and difficult war. 

What should we do?, the king asked. Should we 'sit still and receive the war 
within the borders of our fatherland’, or is it better to 'take the war and its 
burdens onto the lands and provinces which are subservient to the 
emperor?’ 3 In the Diet’s reply they agreed with the king's assessment of the 
situation. It is a dangerous moment for our country. We know'the emperor’s 
intentions from the way he has supported the Poles with men: he is trying 
to deprive us of commerce and freedom of the sea. Above all his aim is to 
“undo the rule over the Baltic sea which has been ours since times immemo¬ 
rial’. not to forget the religious tyranny he has imposed on our fellow 
Evangelicals in Germany, a tyranny to which he seeks to subject us also. 
Therefore, they said, in order that the same danger not befall us. the king 
should, after due consultations with the Diet. 

transfer the seat and burdens of war to a place which is subject to the enemy, in 
order that the borders of the fatherland may as long as possible be safe from the 
troubles of war and its inhabitants remain in welfare. 4 

During the spring of 1628. new contacts were made between Sweden and 
Poland regarding a settlement of the conflict between the two countries. 
The military successes of the Austrians in the war with Denmark had made 
the Swedish leaders more inclined to seek peace since the country could 
hurdly afford to wage war on two fronts. In February 1628. Axel 
Oxcnslicrna met with Sigismund’s men for a first round of negotiations. 5 

The same spring, the already precarious position of the Scandinavian 
kingdoms deteriorated even further as it was revealed that plans were being 
made for an Imperial naval base on the Baltic sea coast. From their newly 
won position in northern Germany a strong Imperial fleet would easily have 
been able to control shipping in the Baltic and to pose a serious military 
threut both to Denmark and Sweden. According to one scheme, the 
Hanseatic cities were to co-operate with the emperor in establishing such a 
Baltic fleet, but since negotiations with the Hansa had so far produced no 
results, the I labsburgs turned instead to Sigistnund. In April 1628, Imperial 
ships began making use of the port at Danzig, and under the supervision 
of Spanish naval experts w'ork began on a Catholic marine base at Wismur 
to which Sigismund promised to supply ships. In a move obviously designed 
to instil fear in the Scandinavian kings, general Wallenstein was given the 
newly created title of ‘Imperial Admiral over the Oceanic and the Baltic 
seas’. 6 
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On 1 April 1628 Gustav Adolf wrote to Axel Oxenslierna regarding these 
developments. 7 The king was very sceptical regarding the situation on the 
Polish front: any peaceful settlement here, he said, will only allow the 
Papists to intervene on Sigismund’s behalf. In addition we have all the prob¬ 
lems concerning the emperors naval build-up in the Baltic sea. ‘If traffic on 
it (Danzig] is opened up, the Papists will have so many ships that they easily 
could make both the Swedish and the Danish sea too narrow, which 
undoubtedly would result in the ruin of both countries. ,R By now, the king 
continued, all wars in Europe have been mixed together and become one. 
The Papists are everywhere on the march: in Germany, at Rochelle and in 
Prussia. 9 Furthermore intelligence from the Austrian court informs us that 
a resolution has been taken *to occupy the Nordic countries and to bring 
them under the tyranny of the body and the soul’. 10 To this end a large army 
is gathering in Germany which no other monarchy or republic has the 
strength or the resources to oppose. Our best option, said the king, is there¬ 
fore to strengthen our power in Poland and then ‘through the grace of God 
- who through his good will puts the proud out of power and puts the small 
in their stead - to push them back whence they came'.' 1 

At the end of April 1628 a treaty of mutual support was finally signed 
Ik* tween Sweden and Denmark. According to the agreement. Sweden was 
to supply Denmark with ships while Denmark would help Sweden reduce 
the Habsburgs’ ability to use Danzig as a naval port. Kristian IV also 
promised Gustav Adolf that Sweden would be a parly to any treaty that 
Denmark was to conclude in the future - a clause of particular importance 
to subsequent developments. 12 

During the same spring, a new factor was added to the conflict as the 
burghers of the northern German, and Protestant, town of Stralsund 
turned to the Danish king with a request for help against the advancing 
Austrian army. Denmark intervened, but once the treaty between Denmark 
and Sweden was signed. Gustav Adolf decided that he also should send his 
support, and in May a twenty-year defence treaty between Sweden and 
Stralsund was concluded. In June. Wallenstein laid a siege on the town, but 
was repelled by the joint Scandinavian forces. 13 In August 1628. on a visit 
to Stralsund. Axel Oxenslierna contacted Wallenstein regarding a possible 
settlement of their dispute, but despite earlier, rather amicable, informal 
contacts on the topic. Wallenstein now flatly refused any form of agree¬ 
ment. 1 J 

While the situation looked very precarious at the beginning of 1628, as of 
the autumn of the same year the outlook gradually started to improve. As 
it turned out, Denmark did not fall entirely into Imperial hands after all. 
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and a peace treaty was eventually concluded between Denmark and 
Austria. 

The tone of Axel Oxcnsticrna's letter to the members of the Council of 
30 November 1628 was. however, far from upbeat. 15 So far the negotiations 
with Poland are stalling, he reported. The emperor has his own men sta¬ 
tioned in Warsaw and they are constantly soliciting Sigismund not to make 
peace with us. telling him that he will be reinstalled on his Swedish throne 
as soon the emperor has the Germans and the king of Denmark under his 
command. The plan of the enemy is to subjugate all German principalities 
under the absolution dominium of the emperor, but since both Sweden and 
Denmark are great naval powers they could never pul their plans into prac¬ 
tice unless they could not also put up a fight at sea. This is why they have 
now set up camp along the Baltic coast, taken over all ports and seized one 
city after another. 1(1 'Since their ambition ends nowhere, the emperor and 
his followers will come over to us unless they are first confronted in 
Germany.’ 17 

In December, and again at the beginning of January of the new year, the 
members of the Council of the Realm met in Stockholm in a series of meet¬ 
ings in order to assess the situation. On one of these occasions they were 
addressed by the king who raised two issues'* First, was it not the case that 
war already had broken out? Was there not already an actuate helium 
between Sweden and the emperor’? Although Gustav Adolf could find 
reasons against such an interpretation the reasons in support of it were 
stronger: 

1. The Imperial camp has interpreted our [support of Slralsund) as a 
hostile action and as a way to encourage the emperor's subjects in their 
rebelliousness against their proper lords. 

2. Although the emperor has not yet declared us enemies, this docs not 
imply that he means us no harm, but only that the time has not yet 
seemed ripe to him. 

3. As the whole world knows, the general intention of all Papists is to 
annihilate all Evangelicals. 

4. The House of Austria is seeking a general (sic] monorchia over the 
whole world and their next victim is Sweden. 

5. The king of Poland is conspiring with the emperor to bring about the 
ruin of us and our country. 

6. To this end they have sent an army against us in Prussia; prevented our 
peace with Poland; are seeking to prevent our trade and shipping; also 
seeking to undo our dominium maris Baltici: are subjecting our friends 
in Germany to tyranny. 
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7. He is threatening our traditional rule over the Baltic; he has made 
Wallenstein admiral of the Baltic sea and started furnishing ships; he 
has made it clear that he is not content with the German borders. 19 

Since it thus was clear that Sweden could be said to be already at war, the 
king suggested that they turn to the second issue of the meeting: could a 
military intervention ‘to such a degree be considered just on our part so that 
we not only can conduct it with a clear conscience, but also with good 
reasons justify it before the whole world?’ 30 This question, the king 
affirmed, is easily settled since our war will be a war of self-defence and 
since self-defence is prescribed not only by reason, but also by the laws of 
nature and nations as well as by the Holy Scripture itself. Once this conclu¬ 
sion had been established the only remaining issue concerned where the war 
should be fought and how the Swedes should fight it. The choice, as it was 
presented by the king, was whether to fight a defensive war in Sweden or to 
conduct an offensive campaign in Germany. 21 In their debate pro cl contra 
the king’s old teacher, Johan Skytte, began by giving all the reasons in 
support of a defence at home: 

1. Defence is better than offence. 

2. Transport will be easier. 

3. Sweden lacks points of support abroad. 

4. The country can easily be defended with the fleet. 

5. The common danger gives the people courage. 

6. History shows that those who defend their own hearth become strong. 

7. To defend the well-known places gives security. 

8. The example of king Karl IX [shows that such a policy is preferable]. 

Next Gabriel Gustavsson Oxenstierna, chancellor Oxenstierna s brother, 
replied to these points by providing reasons contra: 

1. The first argument is more theological than political. 

2. Offence gives more strategic advantage than defence. 

3. There is one point of support, Stralsund, and from this city the war 
can be carried to the German heartland. 

4. The position of the country is not entirely advantageous; the enemy 
can be tempted to lay sieges on fortresses and thus to obtain means 
for fighting the war within our borders. 

5. The common danger may just as easily bring about resignation once 
the enemy arrives within our borders. 

6. and 7. One should not put trust in the secure places in one’s own land. 

8. The example of king Karl IX is not applicable. 

9. A strong reason to fight the war in Germany is that the tyranny of the 
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emperor will make the German cities and principalities join the 
Swedish side. 

10. Abroad one could find the means necessary to fight the war. 

11. At home we have lived in peace for a long time.*’ 2 

12. A strong reason against fighting at home is that it would have to be 
done with the help of our own people, which would mean yearly 
conscriptions. Abroad we can rely on mercenaries. 

When the Council met again on 15 December, the king was ready to ask 
them for their formal approval of the war plans.” Should we wait for the 
war to come to us, the king asked, or go against it while there is still time? 
This question, he stressed, must be considered in light of the fact that the 
war with Poland is likely to continue and that our means will not allow an 
offensive on both fronts. Where should we fight the war defensively and 
where offensively? In their reply, the members of the Council agreed with 
the king’s assessment of the situation. All the actions of the emperor and 
his men indicate that they are not satisfied with the German borders and 
that they arc on their way to us. ‘Thus we have nothing to expect but a 
certain war and we sec no way in which this can be avoided and prevented 
with reputation, honour and security.’ 24 We could perhaps send a delega¬ 
tion to Vienna, they said, in order to try to settle the conflict amicably, but 
it is not certain that our men would even be received and 'it would be a dis¬ 
grace to be disrespected and repelled in this way, as though we wanted to 
beg for peace’. 2 ' But even if we were received and given all sorts of 
promises, this would be nothing but an attempt to ‘sedate us with the peace 
in order to attack us all the more powerfully at a later time’. Thus the 
members of the Council could 'see nothing better, safer, or healthier, than 
an early offensive military action'. 26 

At the Council meeting of 2 January 1629, the possibility of a negotiated 
settlement with the emperor was once again the topic of discussion. 27 In 
favour of sending a delegation to Vienna it was argued that a mission was 
necessary in order for a subsequent war to be considered just; Sweden had 
to be able to prove that all peaceful means had been exhausted. Besides, if 
Sweden did not attempt such a diplomatic gesture, the Germans would 
surely believe that the Swedish king was guided by 'petty ambitions and 
avarice rather than by the requirements of justice.’ 28 Contra a diplomatic 
mission it was argued that ‘a declaration of war should be carried out 
through the trumpets of war rather than through delegates.’ In order to 
satisfy the enemy, it is not enough to send a peace delegation - 'only a good 
army will do’ - and the emperor has given us enough reasons for such an 
action. 29 In concluding the debate, Gustav Adolf argued that the reasons 
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contra were stronger than the reasons pro. A mission will lead to nothing, 
he said. Not only is it not sure whether we would even be granted an audi¬ 
ence by the emperor, but even if wc were nothing would conic of it since wo¬ 
und the Austrians start from contradictory premises; what is holy and just 
to us is profane and unjust to the emperor. Although normally peace 
should be sought before everything else, it is not possible in this case. And 
besides, as he added in a more cynical vein, peace would not be to our 
advantage since it would strengthen the emperor’s influence in Germany 
and reduce ours. 30 

Instead of sending a delegation to Vienna, Gustav Adolf renewed his 
diplomatic efforts. His principal goal was to bring about some form of co¬ 
operation with Holland and England, the two most powerful sovereign 
Protestant states in Europe. But just as when similar negotiations were held 
earlier in the 1620s, these would-be allies seem to have regarded the Swedish 
king with a blend of suspicion and contempt.” Although Gustav Adolf’s 
potential friends failed to help him out, he did. however, benefit from the 
mistakes of his potential enemies. As it turned out, the Imperial plans for 
a Baltic fleet had met with difficulties. Despite the joint efforts of Austria 
and Poland, and the support of Spain, the scheme had not yet proceeded 
beyond the organisational phase. 32 

The threat of a military invasion of southern Sweden was also radically 
reduced once peace negotiations between Denmark and Austria began in 
the city of Liibcck in February 1629. In accordance with the previous 
agreement to let Sweden be a party to any settlement concluded by the 
Danish king, Gustav Adolf dispatched his own group of negotiators to the 
conference. Judging by the instructions they were given, Gustav Adolf was 
still prepared to conclude a negotiated peace. 33 At the very least he hoped 
his men would be able to act as mediators between the two parties and in 
this way to force the Austrians to make concessions. When they arrived in 
Liibcck, however, the Swedish negotiators were brusquely turned away by 
the Emperor’s commissioners who refused them permission even to remain 
on German soil. To the king this incident was a public humiliation of his 
country and of himself and he would return to it again and again in sub¬ 
sequent speeches and letters. 

On 5 March 1629 Gustav Adolf wrote to Axel Oxenstiema reaffirming 
that a bellum offensivum was still necessary.' 4 The following reasons, he 
said, convince me to carry out the war in Germany: 

First, that the commissioners at the Liibeck conference have declared us enemies of 
the emperor. Ex reputatione regni (On account of the reputation of the kingdom] 
we cannot allow them to treat us unjustly and disgracefully. Secondly, it is impor- 
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tanl to put the seat of war in another place than Sweden. In no place are we weaker 
than in Sweden, with its long coastlines and many undefended harbours. The 
emperor's licet cannot be repelled by our navy alone. If we. on the other hand, put 
the sedem belli in Germany, occupy some cities and fortify them, our situation will 
be much more secure.” 

Despite this belligerence, when the Council met on 18 April possible con¬ 
ciliatory measures were on their agenda. Once again the option of sending 
a mission to Vienna was discussed, but the members of the Council also 
emphasised the need to justify the Swedish action before the ‘princes in 
Germany', the many local lords who formed the constituent parts of the 
Holy Roman Empire.^ It is important to make sure that the Swedish cause 
appears as just in the eyes of the world, the Council maintained. Yet a 
mission to Vienna was still out of the question, and for the same reasons as 
before. The members of the Council were afraid of not being received by 
the emperor, or if received, of not being treated with sufficient respect.' 7 
Instead the decision was taken to discuss matters directly with general 
Wallenstein and to this end an envoy was dispatched to Stralsund. 
Although the subsequent exchange of letters failed to produce any concrete 
result, it was at least clear that Wallenstein by now was interested in some 
form of peaceful settlement of the conflict. 

On 25 April another diplomatic step was taken as a letter from king 
Gustav Adolf was sent to the leading German princes. 1 " Here Gustav Adolf 
explained his reasons for supporting the beleaguered town of Stralsund 
and stressed that the action was not intended as a move hostile to the Holy 
Roman Empire as such but instead only directed against the ‘private 
actions’ of a few of the emperor's men. The king gave a long list of all the 
hardships and humiliations his country and his countrymen had suffered 
at the hands of these men and assured the German princes that a war, if it 
were to come, would be fully in accordance with the stipulations of inter¬ 
national law. 

At the end of May 1629, Gustav Adolf arrived at the Swedish general 
headquarters at Elbing in order to conduct that year's Polish campaign in 
person. On 16 June Swedish forces clashed with a united Polish and 
imperial army at Stuhm. This was the first time the Habsburg contingent 
in Sigismund’s army had acted offensively during the Polish war. News of 
the skirmish reached Stockholm as the estates of the Diet were in session.” 
In its declaration of 29 June the Diet urged the king to stand up against the 
Austrian threat and to take the war offensively into Germany. In order to 
justify this action they compiled a long list of complaints: the Evangelicals 
in Germany have been suppressed; the best parts of the country have been 
occupied: the Habsburgs have lent military support to Sigismund; treated 
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our delegation at Lubeck with disrespect; and sought to construct a fleet in 
the Baltic sea. If war is embarked upon, the four Estates assured the king, 
they would provide both the necessary taxes and men. 

During the autumn of 1629, relations between Sweden and the Habsburgs 
once again entered a new phase. In September, a six-year truce was finally 
agreed upon between Sweden and Poland at Altmark. With peace con¬ 
cluded between Denmark and the emperor and a cease-fire between 
Sweden and Poland. Gustav Adolf had more room to manoeuvre. In 
September. Denmark made an offer to mediate in the conflict between 
Sweden and the Habsburgs. In an answer to Kristian. Gustav Adolf 
declared himself willing to join any settlement which did not go against 
•justice and the welfare of our state and that of our friends’. He was pre¬ 
pared. he said, to meet the emperor’s delegates in Danzig on I April of the 
following year. 40 

On 27 October and 3 November 1629. the members of the Council met 
in two extended sessions, this time at the royal castle in Uppsala since the 
capital itself was ravaged by the plague. 41 The agenda which the king had 
set up required them to discuss the treaty with Poland, but also to review 
all the arguments pertaining to a possible military involvement in Germany, 
is it better to continue the German war offensively or defensively the 
coming year?'. Gustav Adolf asked them as he already had done on previ¬ 
ous occasions, and once again the question was thoroughly reviewed pro ft 
contra. The king began by arguing in support of a defence in Sweden. We 
should rather defend ourselves at home, he said, since: 

1. The Swedish and the Finnish armies together with new conscripts will 
give a sufficient defence. 

2. Our ships can defend the Baltic sea. block the German harbours and 
prevent the construction of an Austrian fleet for another forty years. 

3. Denmark can help us defend the Baltic sea. 

4. This is a better way of controlling Holland. 

5. We would gather strength and resources. 4: 

To this list the king added no fewer than fourteen arguments contra offen- 
sivum, against an offensive war in Germany: 

1. Iam tired of war: the war will bring no glory, only domestic discord. 

2. The subjects will be happy to hear about the peace with Poland and 
afraid when they hear that the German war soon will start. 

3. We do not have enough resources and it is dangerous and expensive 
to rely on mercenaries. 
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4. Fighting the war on the German rivers, foreign merchants will start 
to hate us. 

5. We have to fight in Denmark and the Danish king is powerful. 

6. The Dutch may join with Denmark and attack us. 

7. We will confront both Tilly and Wallenstein. 

8. We cannot go across with a large army; the shipment of the horses will 
be very expensive. If the ships are scattered by storms, they will be 
attacked. 

9. All levies, people, provisions, ammunitions, ships etc. are reduced. 

10. The Danes are between us and the emperor. If we push him (the 
Danish king) he will join us; if the emperor pushes him, he will join 
him. 

11. The Italian and French wars will be peacefully concluded if we start 
a war on this side.' 0 

12. The private status of the king. 44 

13. Fear of the Russians. 

14. Difficulties in using German people against their own patriam and 
rulers. 45 

Pro offcnslvo , on the other hand, as many as sixteen arguments were 

adduced: 46 

1. An offensive war is necessary since the emperor will extirpate all those 
who do not belong to his religion; the House of Austria has never 
ceased to seek for a universal empire; the emperor is likely to treat us 
with contempt and disrespect even though it now appears that he 
wants a peaceful settlement; there is already an actuate helium on land 
and at sea. 

2. For the sake of our own security: if we keep our licet in Stralsund we 
can assure the city's defence and keep the sea clear; if we also occu¬ 
pied Wismar the Habsburgs would have no other harbour and almost 
all of their power over the Baltic sea would be lost: perhaps we could 
advance somewhat in Germany. 

3. If we do not block his ships, the emperor will disturb our trade. 

4. If he is not locked in, he will light with us with equal strength at sea. 

5. An attack would prevent his naval strength from increasing; he would 
exert all his force. 

6. If we do not do it, the Dutch will and this w'oukl be all the more 
dangerous to us since they are already stronger at sea than the 
Austrians. 

7. An offensive would force the emperor to feed off the land in Germany 
and prevent his strength from increasing in that country. 
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8. We could receive money in taxes on the rivers. 

9. Stralsund cannot be maintained unless relieved. 

10. Assistance to our co-religionists. 

11. Otherwise the German cities will despair. 

12. Safeguard the Polish cease-fire and secure the supply of taxes from 
Prussia. 

13. Otherwise the emperor will meet us at sea and make difficulties for us 
in Prussia. 

14. The French or some Protestant powers may join us. 

15. Even if we all died in Germany. Sweden would still have enough 
strength to defend itself. 

16. A settlement on paper and ink alone cannot be trusted. 45 
lit concluding the session it was added: 

the main cause of war between us and the emperor is that he wants to get power 
over Sweden and the Baltic sea. Whatever else the emperor has accused us of. is 
nothing but pretexts. 4 " 

When the members of the Council gathered a week later, every one of them 
voted pro offensivo , 4 * 

With this decision reaffirmed. Gustav Adolf once again set out to recruit 
allies. At the beginning of 1630 contacts were made with Brandenburg and 
with Johann Georg, the Elector of Saxony. Saxony was the leading 
Protestant power in Germany at the time and other Protestant members of 
the empire could hardly be expected to lend their support to a military 
action against the emperor unless Saxony was leading the way. In his 
response to Gustav Adolf’s request, Johann Georg agreed that the actions 
of the Imperial generals had harmed the Swedes, but he also declared that 
he would have to remain loyal to the empire in the event of a Swedish inter¬ 
vention. Gustav Adolf's diplomatic offensive had once again proved to be 
a failure and his country was as isolated as previously. 50 

Despite these problems, however, the military situation continued to 
improve as it by now became clear that the Imperial plans for a Baltic fleet 
had failed. The crews that had joined the ships at Wismar had been dis¬ 
missed during the winter and there were reports of serious conflicts 
between Austrian and Spanish naval experts. 51 In March 1630 the entire 
naval base, ships and all. was simply abandoned, and the risk of an inva¬ 
sion of Swedish territory was thereby conclusively removed. 5 - Instead the 
Austrians began investigating ways to reach a negotiated settlement to the 
conflict with the Swedes, and Axel Oxenstierna was approached at the 
Swedish general headquarters at Elbing by various intermediaries from the 
emperor and his men." As Oxenstierna reported in letters back to the king. 
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the Austrians had suggested a return of Pomerania and Mecklenburg to 
their pristinus stains [original state] in exchange for a Swedish withdrawal 
from Stralsund. Our own security would perhaps be satisfied as a result of 
these concessions, the chancellor admitted, but we cannot trust the 
emperor's intentions. And besides, only a war can avenge us for the injus¬ 
tices we already have suffered. 54 

These conclusions were endorsed by the members of the Council when 
they met in session on 4 May. 55 Yet it is obvious that the Austrian peace pro¬ 
posals presented a new challenge to them. Was it really possible to carry out 
a jusium helium against the emperor even as he offered them a peaceful 
settlement of the conflict? Could a war really be fought justly if peace was 
not first sought? Would a continued claim on Stralsund mean that the 
Swedes asked for more than what the security of the country required? In 
support of this conclusion Gabriel Gustavsson Oxenstierna argued that 
any continued presence in Stralsund would appear as an attempt to extend 
the Swedish borders rather than as an attempt to help the Germans. Since 
we need their contributions in the event of a war. he said, it must appear as 
though we fight for the sake of their freedom. Contra such an interpreta¬ 
tion it was once again repeated that Sweden can never be secure since the 
‘intentions of the enemy have always been to subjugate the northern king¬ 
doms and to bring them under the Papist yoke.’*’ 

When the Diet met in session a few days later they reiterated the conclu¬ 
sions already reached by the Council, but they also encouraged the king to 
go ahead with the Danzig peace conference in which the Danish king had 
promised to act as mediator. 57 Yet. they said. 

wc hold it best and most advisable that Mis Royal Majesty would soon follow after 
with the weapons, and push the treaty under his helmet, and not let go of every¬ 
thing which His Royal Majesty for the sake of our security possesses in their 
country. 

They asked the king not to lay down his weapons before Sweden, the Baltic 
sea. Stralsund and all fellow Evangelicals in Germany were secure. 

Five days later, on 19 May 1630, Gustav Adolf gave a last speech to the 
Diet as he was preparing to leave for Germany. Although some people 
argue that I undertake this war without any valid reasons, the king said. 

I take God Almighty, before whose eyes I here now sit. as a witness that I have not 
wanted this out of a desire for war. but that I have been, for several years, to this 
end strongly incited and moved, since the Imperial groups have shown our delega¬ 
tion at Lubeck disgrace as well as having co-opted and made enemies out of the 
Poles with help of their Field Marshall and a whole army. Furthermore, we have to 
this action been encouraged by our highly esteemed neighbours and relatives; even 
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by distant kings strongly called upon to undertake this war so that the defenders of 
the suppressed religions may be freed of the Popish yoke; which we hope by the 
grace of God will happen.' 4 

Swedish troops landed in Usedom on the northern German coast on 26 
June 1630. When the Swedish peace negotiators finally arrived in Danzig at 
the beginning of July, the emperor's delegation had been waiting for them 
since the beginning of April. 59 


Speakers and audiences 

Let us now review the same source material again, but this time with a par¬ 
ticular attention to the rhetorical contexts in which various arguments were 
used. As we have seen it was king Gustav Adolf who had the interpretative 
prerogative from the very first time the possibility of a war in Germany was 
discussed. The king was arguing for a particular view of events and the 
vision he initially presented defined the positions available to all partici¬ 
pants and for all the years that followed. People could, and did. express dis¬ 
senting opinions, but these discordant voices were heard only as parts of 
the total chorus that the king orchestrated. Yet Gustav Adolf was perfectly 
aware the people needed to be convinced regarding the necessity of war, and 
that they could not simply be commanded. Gustav Adolf may have been a 
Renaissance prince, but he was also the ruler of a poor country which only 
recently had begun to function as a coherent political unit. Which role 
Sweden played in European politics and which demands this role presented 
to its population was far from clear. Before they were ready to lay down 
their resources and their lives, the king had to show them that the war was 
a necessary, just, glorious or profitable enterprise, and to this end his train¬ 
ing in rhetoric made him particularly well suited. As his teacher Johan 
Skytte had instructed him already as a child; 

When war is to be begun and conducted, the lord of a land and a ruler may per¬ 
suade his subjects with an elaborate oration to willingly pay taxes and other things 
necessary for war. When one wants to defeat one's enemies, eloquence has a great 
power in encouraging the warriors. When the power of a lord is on the run, elo¬ 
quence may bring her back; when some grumble begins it may through the oration 
of a lord be calmed and brought to an end. 60 

There were three main domestic audiences for the royal rhetoric: the king's 
personal advisers, the members of the Council of the Realm, and the four 
estates of the Diet. In addition there were foreign audiences located at 
increasing distances from Stockholm: the Danish king Kristian, the 
Protestant princes in Germany, and of course the Habsburg emperor and 
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Wallenstein, his general. Even further away, we have audiences of a more 
abstract character: ‘the whole world”, ‘God”, ‘posterity.’ Before each of 
these audiences different arguments were presented, or at least given differ¬ 
ent emphasis in the kings presentation. In order be persuasive, as the 
rhetorical handbooks had taught him, it was crucial to start one's argu¬ 
mentation from positions one knew a particular audience to embrace. 61 For 
us, however, use of this rhetorical technique presents a problem: if the 
reasons which took Sweden to war varied depending on the context, we 
may wonder which the true, the most important, motive was. Which among 
the many reasons invoked was the one that made Sweden act? Let us keep 
this question in mind as we review these rhetorical arenas and return to it 
explicitly at the end of this chapter. 

Gustav Adolf and Axel Oxensticrna were of course used to discussing 
matters of state policy face to face, but since they were also separated 
during extended periods of time - when one or the other of them was in 
charge of wars or negotiations overseas - letter-writing was often their only 
mode of communication. These letters often concerned sensitive matters of 
military planning, and sometimes the messages were written in code. These 
are the real decision-makers, we lecl, contemplating the future actions of 
their country. 

There can be no doubt regarding the distribution of roles between the 
two. Both as a matter of official position and personal prestige, the king 
was the more powerful, and he knew what to do with the power he had. 
Gustav Adolf pushed matters along by suggesting new solutions to old 
problems and by constantly putting new topics on their common agenda. 
This docs not mean, however, that the chancellor lacked influence. As the 
leading member of the aristocracy and as a man widely respected for his 
administrative and political skills, Axel Oxenstierna had his own inde¬ 
pendent power-base. That this power could be used in order to counter¬ 
balance the power of the king had already been obvious when Oxenstierna 
drafted the Charter of Accession. As the king was well aware, no war could 
be undertaken unless the noble estate could be convinced to support it, and 
given his influence with the aristocrats. Axel Oxensliema's opinions 
counted for very much. Regardless of these more formal aspects of their 
relationship, however, it is quite obvious that Gustav Adolf appreciated 
and depended on the chancellor’s advice. The two were good friends, after 
all. and their letters had a frank and unofficial tone. Axel Oxenstierna is in 
fact the only person to whom the king really seems to have listened. 62 

From the spring of 1628, the king and the chancellor constantly returned 
to one theme in their correspondence: the military threat posed by the 
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advances of the Habsburg generals towards Scandinavia and the concomi¬ 
tant plans for an Imperial naval base by the Baltic sea coast. If an Imperial 
navy were to be established in the Baltic sea, they agreed, the Swedish mil¬ 
itary support-lines to Estonia. Livonia and Prussia would be jeopardised 
and the Swedish naval base at Kalmar threatened. The danger was of course 
all the more imminent since the emperor was co-operating with Sigismund. 
Once the general military power of the Habsburgs was combined with the 
possibility of a new. hostile, naval force in the Baltic sea and a Swedish ex- 
king who only waited for a chance to return to his country, the threat was 
too big to ignore. 6 ’ The only question was what to do about it. 

The way the issue was framed by the king at the very outset of their dis¬ 
cussions short-circuited the entire decision-making process. War is 
inevitable. Gustav Adolf argued - in fact there is already an acluale helium 
between Sweden and Austria. And since this was the case the only relevant 
questions was where to light: should we mount a defence in Sweden or 
should we conduct a military offensive abroad? 64 Once the question wus pul 
in these stark terms a foreign war would always appear as the best option. 
To fight at home - on Swedish soil and with Swedish resources - was simply 
too expensive. That a foreign war is preferable. Oxcnslierna concurred, 'is 
an infallible axiom which hardly can be disputed by anyone'. 65 

Once this fact had been established, all remaining issues concerned 
matters of tactics and timing. Here the king and the chancellor deliberated 
between two alternatives: should we maintain a defensive position in 
Stralsund as before and continue to go on the offensive in Poland, or should 
we put the Polish war on the defensive while going offensively into 
Germany? In this debate the chancellor advocated, reluctantly, the former 
position, while the king, unswervingly, defended the latter. 66 The war in 
Poland is our own war. Axel Oxensticrna said; it is a war which has already 
been accepted by the Swedish public and 'we know its advantages and dis¬ 
advantages'. 67 As such it can be stopped and changed according to the 
demands of time and circumstance; we can. for example, bring it to an end 
'cither with a treaty or with a change in the Polish government'. 68 In addi¬ 
tion. as he pointed out. we are very short of funds and this fact alone may 
very well force us to go on the defensive on both fronts. 

The king, however, did not agree with this assessment. In his opinion only 
a German offensive would conclusively remove the military threat. Only 
through a direct military intervention could Wallenstein be evicted from 
Prussia and Poland, the pressure on Denmark reduced and an Austrian 
attack on Kalmar prevented.'' 1 ' An intervention would also make it easier 
for us to win the German Protestants over to our cause, the king main¬ 
tained; we can 'wake up those muted feelings that secretly are yearning for 
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an occasion for release’. 7 " More than anything, however, Gustav Adolf 
stressed, an intervention is necessary for the sake of the city of Stralsund. 
‘The mood among the burghers in the city is not to be trusted and our garri¬ 
son is not sufficiently strong to prevail in the event of an uprising or some 
internal trouble.’ 71 

Although the operational issues of the war continued to occupy them up 
until the intervention itself, the letters between the king and the chancellor 
also broached other matters. In his letter of 5 March 1629, the king gave a 
prominent place to the 'Lubeck affair’. Among eight reasons for conduct¬ 
ing the war offensively in Germany he pul the treatment of the Swedish del¬ 
egates at Lubeck as number one. The emperor's commissioners have treated 
us as enemies, he said; we have been publicly humiliated and the reputation 
of the king of Sweden has suffered as a consequence. I wanted a friendly 
negotiation, Gustav Adolf explained, ‘but my delegates were turned away 
with threats and insults and were even refused the right to remain on 
German soil'. 72 We cannot allow them to treat us disgracefully. 

Through his letters from Prussia during the winter of 1629 and the spring 
of 1630, Oxensticma was responsible for interpreting and conveying the 
new signals sent by the emperor's men. The Habsburgs seem ready for a 
settlement, the chancellor reported in a coded message to the king; in fact 
1 have been told 

that the emperor's men are fully prepared for it and that they seek to come to a 
settlement with your Majesty; that at the emperor's court they have decided to seek 
all opportunities to do it; that the emperor has slated this to the German princes 
and that Wallenstein himself wishes it.” 

But how could we, Oxensticma added, ever come to an agreement with 
such a fickle, untrustworthy, partner? Surely the emperor was simply trying 
to buy time. 

Although the letters between the king and the chancellor cover a wide 
range of topics, there arc also issues that do nol appear in their correspon¬ 
dence. There are at least four such omissions. First of all they make no 
references to the 'glorious past' of the nation or to the mythology associ¬ 
ated with the 'ancient Goths' (to be discussed in more detail below). While 
the king frequently drew all sorts of historical analogies these invariably 
referred to his own experiences or to those of his own contemporaries. 
Secondly there are few appeals to the defence of the Protestant religion. 
Christian references - invocations of the might, justice, benevolence or 
inscrutability of the Lord - are of course ever-present, but whenever the 
defence of religion is discussed explicitly it is always done in the context of 
a defence of Sweden itself or a defence of the German principalities. A 
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third omission concerns the lack of references to matters of international 
law. While the political potential of various treaties and the treachcrous- 
ness of various bargaining partners are common topics, the force of law/nr 
sc is never acknowledged. A final omission concerns economic issues. Or. 
to be more precise: while economic issues were often discussed, they only 
appear as they pertain to the operational problems of the war itself. The 
question was always how to furnish the troops with food, clothes, weapons, 
or gunpowder, or how to pay the foreign mercenaries they had hired.’ 4 The 
king and the chancellor never discussed the general economic gains which 
might accrue to Sweden or to its leading classes as a result of an interven¬ 
tion. 

Next let us turn to the discussions carried out in the Council of the Realm. 
As we have said, the Council was the official channel through which the 
nobility could influence the way the country was governed, and no military 
action of the magnitude of a war in continental Europe could be embarked 
upon without at least the grudging support of its members. According to 
the Charter of Accession, 'the knowledge and advice and the consent of the 
Council of the Realm’ were required for all new conscriptions and war 
taxes. 73 Yet in the end the opposite relationship was probably the more 
important one: the Council was the primary channel through which the 
king could influence the aristocracy. In fact the members of the Council can 
hardly be called advisers in any real sense. Despite the endless lists of argu¬ 
ments pro el contra which their discussions produced, we never get the 
impression that the king listened to them before making up his mind. As he 
explicitly made clear on 3 November 1629, after he had asked them to vote 
on the question of the war. 

The reason 1 have put the question thus was not that I myself doubted that an offen¬ 
sive would be best, but so that I would give you the possibility to argue against me. 
All the less freedom you will have henceforth to discuss whether I did the wrong 
thing. 76 

When debating the issue with the members of the Council, the kings aim 
was first of all to persuade them that his interpretation of the situation was 
the only one possible, and once they were persuaded, to co-opt them: to 
force them to lend their support to the war effort and to lake responsibility 
for whatever consequences would follow from it. 

The king's desire to persuade and co-opt cannot, however, explain the 
extraordinarily broad range of issues raised in these debates; if these were 
Gustav Adolf's only aims, surely a much shorter list of arguments would 
have sufficed. Yet, and as we have seen, the members of the Council 
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discussed not only the most important issues and the best arguments for 
and against each position, but also very trilling matters and very bad argu¬ 
ments. In order to explain this curious fact we must remember what we said 
above regarding the use of rhetoric in the early seventeenth century. When 
we read the minutes of the Council we arc. we could say, witnessing a 
‘review board’ at work. The Council was the forum where till possible posi¬ 
tions and all possible arguments pro et contra were to be laid out and exam¬ 
ined in minutest detail. In the technical vocabulary used by the Renaissance 
handbooks on rhetoric, the Council's work represented the inventio stage 
of a speaker's preparations: the stage when as many arguments as possible 
were ‘found* or ‘invented*. 77 Thus understood the aim of the Council dis¬ 
cussions was not primarily to give a rational assessment of the various 
courses of actions open to the king, but rather to map what we could call 
the ‘discursive space* in which the intervention would be discussed. The 
Council's work was designed to pre-empt every possible objection to the 
enterprise whether raised by foreigners, a recalcitrant member of the Diet 
or the Council itself, or even a counter-argument brought up by abstract 
audiences like 'Justice'. ‘Posterity’or 'God'. 

Not surprisingly, the Council is also the forum which provides us with 
the most extensive list of topics of discussion. To begin with, just as in the 
letters exchanged between the king and the chancellor, military considera¬ 
tions played a prominent role. In his introduction to the Council meetings, 
the king repeatedly raised the question ‘whether it was advisable and most 
convenient to pre-empt this war and to go against it with weapons, or to 
wait for whatever events and conclusion that God may give'. 7 * And in their 
replies the Council members repeatedly assured him that 'there is nothing 
better or more advisable than to take the great and heavy burden which war 
carries with it onto the lands of our enemies and as far away as ever possi¬ 
ble from our borders'. 7 * 

Although the military situation thus occupied much of their time, the 
most striking feature of the Council debates is the attention given to 
matters of international law. On every occasion provided to them, the 
Council members did their utmost to make sure that the action they con¬ 
templated was in accordance not only with 'reason', but also with 'natural 
and divine law' and the 'law of peoples and nations'. The war had to be con¬ 
sidered just and the country had to be able to tell the world that this was 
the case. As we have seen, a number of discussions in December 1628 and 
January 1629 were devoted to precisely this topic, and in October and 
November 1629 the members of the Council returned to it again as they 
debated whether or not an attack on the emperor could be considered an 
act contra Dewn et conscientiam. In fact, the most important issue on the 
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Councils agenda on the eve of the intervention was whether a war could 
be considered just even though the Austrians offered to make concessions. 

Another legal matter of importance concerned whether Sweden should 
send a mission to Vienna in order to initiate direct talks with the emperor. 
As the members of the Council acknowledged, this was the course of 
action prescribed in the canonical text on international law: as Hugo 
Grotius. among others, had made clear, a country had to make sure that it 
had first exhausted all peaceful means if a subsequent war was to be con¬ 
sidered just. Yet on every occasion when this topic was broached it was 
refuted with the same arguments: a mission cannot be sent since the 
emperor cannot be trusted; we cannot afford to suffer humiliation at his 
hands, or make it appear as though we were 'begging for peace’.* 0 

Given its role as a review board, few issues were nor touched upon by the 
Council. One such issue, however, regards the military and operational 
issues considered in the letters between the king and the chancellor. In the 
Council debates we find no discussion of operational issues of the war and 
not a word about the economic considerations related to the daily mainte¬ 
nance of the army. Other omissions concern several of the complaints 
which were primarily addressed to the international audiences (to be dis¬ 
cussed below). 

Our next rhetorical context is provided by the king's addresses to the Diet 
and its responses to his proposals. In a European perspective the Swedish 
Diet was a comparatively powerful institution since it. among other things, 
had the right to make decisions on taxes. 81 The Diet was also relatively more 
representative of the entire body of Swedish subjects than other seven- 
tcenth-century parliaments. It hud four estates, not three as was the rule on 
the continent, and in addition to the nobility, the clergy and the burghers, 
peasants also were present at the sessions. Given the fact that the Swedish 
population at the beginning of the seventeenth century consisted almost 
entirely of peasants and that the nobility comprised no more than a 
handful of families, this is perhaps not surprising, yet it is also a reflection 
of the independent position of the peasantry in a country which had barely 
been touched by feudalism. s: As we have seen, the fortunes of the Vasa 
family had on numerous occasions been decided by peasant armies, and 
uprisings in the countryside continued to be a feature of political life during 
Gustav Adolf s reign also. 

It is. however, not correct to regard the representative nature of the Diet 
as a reflection of some unique form of ‘proto-democracy’. Judging by the 
evidence provided by our material, the peasants did not particularly want 
to have a say in the governing of the country. On the contrary, they often 
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complained about the costs involved in travelling to Stockholm for the ses¬ 
sions and they compared ‘the burden of Diets' to that of a tax/' Instead it 
was the king who insisted that they take part; since the bulk of any Swedish 
army would have to consist of peasant soldiers and since it would have to 
be financed mainly by direct or indirect taxes on agriculture, the active co¬ 
operation of the peasant estate was essential. 84 But just as the peasants 
could not be ignored, the power of their numbers meant that they could not 
simply be coerced; as the king was well aware, they had to be persuaded, and 
to this end the arena of the Diet was ideally suited. When the four estates 
were gathered in session, the king was able to address the representatives of 
all of the people at one and the same time. The Diet w-as the place where 
he. through his royal eloquenlia , could create consensus, social harmony 
and order, and stir the body politic into action. During the course of the 
1620s an unprecedented number of Diets were called - one almost every 
second year. 

As we might expect, the Diet's discussions on matters of war and peace 
had an unmistakable concrete and material character. To the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, w'ars were primarily matters of tax increases, the 
loss of farm-hands and helpers as conscripts in overseas armies, and 
requirements to supply ships and crews for the campaigns. The estates - 
especially the burghers and the peasants, but also the clergy who often sided 
with the peasants - were naturally opposed to all increased tax burdens and 
they repeatedly voiced their opposition. The king knew that tax increases 
on too large u scale wvuld create dissension and perhaps trigger revolts. 85 
His rhetorical strategy in this context was always the same; to remind them 
of the enormous costs they would incur if the Austrians mounted an inva¬ 
sion and the coming war would have to be fought on Sw edish soil. This risk 
more than anything else was what convinced the Diet to lend its support to 
the war. 86 ‘We humbly advise and encourage His Royal Majesty’, their 
statement read on 29 June 1629. ‘that he carries the war as far away from 
Swedish borders as possible, putting its scat and burden rather in the land 
of the enemy than that it should arrive at the borders of the country*. 87 Or 
more laconically put: ‘it is better to tie the goat at the neighbour's gate than 
at one's own’. 88 

Yet. while the four estates when taken together may have constituted the 
Swedish body politic, this did not mean that the estates were equal when 
taken alone. As the dominant political theory of the day made clear, each 
estate had its specific role to play in society; the four estates may have 
formed an organic unity, but they were also functionally separated and 
hierarchically ordered.** The king adapted his rhetoric to this view of the 
political order and the different estates were consequently spoken to in very 
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different terms. In our material this is most striking in the speech - the 
'Farewell Address' - which he gave to the Diet on 19 May 1630. as he was 
preparing to leave for Germany. Here Gustav Adolf addressed the people 
as a whole, but he also gave each estate its ‘individual greetings and admo¬ 
nitions’. 90 

The first estate to which the king turned on this occasion were the noble¬ 
men. They were addressed as knights and as ancestors of the ‘ancient 
Goths', a mythological tribe which had once lived in Sweden but which had 
later set off to conquer foreign lands and to win immense glories for them¬ 
selves and for their country. If you only continue in manliness and knightly 
qualities, the king said. 

you and your posterity may once more cause the far-flung fame and immortal name 
of your Gothic ancestors - now long forgotten, yea. almost held in contempt by 
other nations - to be known over the whole world, so that it may shine again with 
fresh lustre. 

If you only 

once more suffer yourselves to be led out to war, whereby, having gained an immor¬ 
tal fame, the respect of kings and princes, and broad acres as your reward, you will 
with the better reputation discharge the duties of your noble estate.* 1 

The clergy - the second highest estate - were addressed only in their capac¬ 
ity as communicators between the king and the common man. As such, the 
king told them, you must 

seek diligently to attain to righteousness; have a care of factions, and at all times so 
admonish your flocks... that they comport themselves tractably and quietly, giving 
to the crown and to their landlords whatever may be their due. VJ 

The burghers were exclusively regarded as the representatives of mercantile 
interests and were accordingly addressed with the help of various economic 
arguments. The king's strategy when facing this particular audience is 
clearly demonstrated by his speech to a meeting of the Council of Cities on 
26 January 1629. Here the possibility of a Habsburg interference with 
Swedish trade featured prominently: Although this concerns the whole 
country and its inhabitants', the king told them, ‘the cities are especially 
concerned, since they have their income from sailing and front the sea .. .’** 
There is no better way to prevent such interference than to increase our 
navy, he concluded, since 

you should rather use your capital for vour own and the country's defence than for 
adventures in other uncertain matters, which (if the defence of the country were 
neglected) would come to nought in any case. 01 
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In his Farewell Address the king used far fewer words. When he addressed 
the burghers he merely wished 'that your little cabins may become great 
mansions, your small boats great ships, and that the oil in your cruse fail 
not’. 95 A similar laconic style characterised his remarks to the peasants' 
estate. For them he wished 

that their meadows may be green, their fields bear a hundred-fold, so that their 
barns may be full; and that they may increase and multiply in all plenteousness, that 
with gladness and without sighing they may be able to discharge the duties and 
obligations that lie upon them. 9 * 

Rather like a poor farmer's only cow. the Swedish peasants were to nourish 
their master. 

If we compare the Diet with other rhetorical arenas, it is obvious that the 
range of topics discussed here was fairly restricted. The estates never 
involved themselves with the operational issues of the war or in guessing 
and double-guessing the intentions of the emperor or other foreign princes. 
The Diet had none of the inveniio function which characterised the work 
of the Council. Similarly while religious aspects of the conflict were often 
touched upon, this was generally done only in the form of an expression of 
concern for the safety of the country and the well-being of the German 
Evangelicals. 

Yet the king did not only address his own countrymen but also various 
foreign princes: the Danish king, the Protestant princes in Germany and 
the Habsburg emperor and his generals. In addition a variety of more or 
less abstract entities were spoken to: ‘the World*. ‘God* and Posterity'. As 
a way to organise this rather heterogeneous group of audiences we could 
perhaps think of them as located in circles at ever-increasing distances from 
king Gustav Adolf and from Stockholm. 

In the innermost circle we find Kristian IV. the Danish king. Denmark 
was of course Sweden’s traditional arch-enemy - the two countries had 
been in conflict ever since Gustav Vasa broke with the Danes in the 1520s, 
and during Gustav Adolfs reign relations were still strained. In fact 
Denmark had been Gustav Adolfs enemy in the first war he fought upon 
accession to the throne. Under pressure from the Habsburgs' military 
advances during the 1620s, however, relations between the two countries 
became somewhat more amicable. Kristian was a Protestant king after all. 
a fellow Scandinavian, and after the debacle at Lutter am Baremberge also 
a veteran in the anti-imperialist wars. 

The two kings met in person on 20 February 1629 at the Ulvsback vicar- 
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age on the border between the two countries. They had a number of issues 
to discuss, among them the upcoming Ltibcck conference where Denmark 
was to negotiate for peace with the emperor, yet their discussions turned 
also to the issue of the Swedish war plans. ‘What business does your 
Highness have in Germany’, Kristian had asked Gustav Adolf, ‘and in 
which way has the emperor offended your Highness?’* 7 According to 
Gabriel Gustavsson Oxcnsticrna’s notes from the meeting, the Swedish 
king replied with the help of a long list of complaints: the emperor had 
driven away his friends and family from their lands. Gustav Adolf said, laid 
a siege on Stralsund, furnished a fleet which has sought the destruction of 
Sweden and sent military support to the Polish king. Initially the 
Habsburgs had prevented a Swedish victory against the Poles and now they 
were preventing peace between the two countries.** I lowever. since Kristian 
failed to understand how any of these alleged reasons could be considered 
a sufficient cause for war. the meeting ended in disagreement. 

The differences between the two Scandinavian kings were only accentu¬ 
ated by the very different treatment they received at the Ltibcck conference: 
while the Danes sal down to do business with the Austrians, the Swedes 
were humiliated and expelled from the territory of the empire. In a letter 
subsequent to these events, Kristian sought to convince Gustav Adolf that 
the incident should be regarded as a mistake rather than as an intentional 
action on the emperor’s part.' 7 * Surely the treatment which the Swedish 
delegation had suffered was to be blamed on 'the emperor's defectu instruc¬ 
tion is'. In addition, as Kristian also pointed out, the military contingent 
that Wallenstein had sent in support of Sigismund could not be regarded 
as a regular Austrian military unit and for that reason the Swedish king 
should not consider it an official Imperial act of aggression. Gustav Adolf 
was not. however, impressed by these revisionist interpretations. At the time 
we were in Prussia, he pointed out, the emperor’s troops were flying the 
Imperial eagle, and as far as the Liibeck conference was concerned, 'my 
delegation could well have been admitted if the aim had been to seek the 
peace of Christendom’. 100 

In a circle located somewhat further away from Stockholm we find an 
audience made up of the non-Austrian members of the Holy Roman 
Empire. These ‘German princes’ were the recipients of a letter which 
Gustav Adolf wrote on 25 May 1629 as part of an attempt to win support 
in Germany for the Swedish cause. As the king tried to convince them. 
Swedish aid to the city of Stralsund was fully in accordance with the 
stipulations of international law and should in no way be interpreted as an 
act hostile to the Holy Roman Empire. We have always remained neutral 
and we have never concluded any treaty against the emperor, Gustav Adolf 
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stressed, and yet Imperial troops have attacked us in Prussia and prevented 
us from making peace with Poland. 'Phis unjustifiable behaviour on the 
emperor’s part meant that if Sweden were to decide to undertake a military 
action in Germany there would be good reasons for it. Merc the king 
inserted a long list of complaints: all conscriptions and arms purchases in 
Germany arc allowed our enemy but forbidden to us; our letters and mem¬ 
oranda have been intercepted; they have tried to keep us and the country of 
Sweden away from all commerce and intercourse with foreign nations the 
Liibeck peace conference is the most obvious, but only the most recent, 
example; the lands of our neighbours, friends and relatives around the 
Baltic sea have been devastated; our subjects have been plundered, robbed, 
and threatened with prison when travelling in foreign countries; all over 
Christendom they have let it be known that they will carry a powerful army 
against us in Prussia. 

A similar list of complaints appeared in the War Manifesto published by 
the Swedish propaganda office once the first troops had landed on German 
soil. 101 The Manifesto was intended to justify the intervention before an 
international audience and it was published in Swedish. Latin. German. 
French and English, and appeared in no fewer than twenty-three editions. 
Here eight reasons were given for the intervention: 

1. In 1626 the emperor’s troops captured a Swedish courier who was 
treated roughly. The emperor has so made given no excuses for the inci¬ 
dent. 

2. The emperor actively worked against a Swedish treaty with Sigismund 
and promised him the military support of the common Catholic cause. 

3. Swedish military recruitments in Germany have been interfered w'ith 
and Swedish exports hindered. 

4. In 1627 Habsburg troops supported the Poles in their war against 
Sweden. 

5. Swedish subjects have been deprived of their ships and have suffered 
under the emperors treatment. 

6. The emperor has attempted to integrate Liibeck and other Hanseatic 
cities under his dominion and to establish a navy in the Baltic sea. 

7. The friends and relations of Sweden have been attacked: not only 
Slralsund, but also the counts of Mecklenburg. 

8. The Swedish delegates were shamefully treated at the Liibeck peace 
conference. 

While the Swedes, as w'e have seen, appeared very confident and self- 
assured when addressing Danish kings or German princes, they were much 
more circumspect in dealing w r ith the principal enemy: the Habsburg 
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emperor and his generals. There is in fact no direct communication between 
Stockholm and Vienna during the entire period leading up to the war, and 
even indirect contacts were taken only after much Swedish agony and 
debate. In August 1628, Axel Oxenstierna contacted general Wallenstein 
from his camp in Elbing, but the general’s curt reply was nothing short of 
an insult. The Swedish king was a disturber of the peace. Wallenstein had 
said, and he had no business meddling in the internal affairs of the 
empire. 102 When the chancellor during the spring of 1630 received various 
intermediaries from the emperor he was clearly on his guard. Oxenstierna 
listened to their proposals and made sure that them understand that he was 
not averse to a settlement, but he did not commit Sweden to tiny future 
course of action. 10 ’ 

We find a similar apprehension in the C ouncil's discussions regarding 
whether or not to send a peace mission to the court in Vienna. As we have 
seen, this issue was thoroughly debated pro ct contra on a number of occa¬ 
sions: in December 1628, on 10 November 1629, on 4 April, and on 4,6 and 
29 May 1630. The conclusion reached by the Council was. however, always 
the same: *we arc too different’: ‘we start from contradictory premises and 
reach contradictory conclusions'. And what if our men ate not received 
once they arrive in Vienna? Or what if they arc received, but treated dis¬ 
gracefully just as our delegation was disgraced in LObeck? As they agreed. 
Sweden and its king could not afford to suffer another public humiliation. 
Yet. as they also realised, the emperor had to be addressed in one form or 
another. The stipulations of international law and morality required it, and 
it would demonstrate both to Germans and to Swedes that Gustav Adolf 
had exhausted all peaceful means before resorting to arms. After much 
debate the decision was thus taken not to send a mission to Vienna in the 
name of the king, but instead to send a single diplomat to general 
Wallenstein in the name of the Council. 104 Little came of these contacts, 
however, since the Swedes never felt they could trust the friendly gestures 
of their adversaries. 

Audiences of a more abstract and intangible kind were those addressed 
in capitalised terms: ‘the World’, 'God* and ’Posterity*. Despite their meta¬ 
physical nature, these audiences often appear to have been present in the 
minds of the Swedish leaders. The Council, for example, repeatedly men¬ 
tioned the need to defend one action or another 'in the eyes of the world*; 
the w r orld 'knows' or 'does not know' that a particular action is or is not 
just. We can expect nothing but a war from the emperor, they affirmed on 
15 December 1628. since ‘the whole world knows* that the general inten¬ 
tion of the Papists is to wipe out all Evangelical Christians. 105 If we do not 
lend support to our co-religionists, we can never justify our actions 'before 
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God and the world'. 106 Similarly, as the king made dear, his letter to the 
German princes was written in order that ‘the whole world through Your 
Royal Highnesses may know’ that Sweden had legitimate reasons for its 
support of Stralsund. 107 Almost as often, however, the Swedes addressed 
themselves to the past or to the future. We are not only obliged to under¬ 
take this action for the sake of the name of our glorious ancestors, the 
Goths, Gustav Adolf argued, but also ‘God, the world and posterity' 
demand that we stand up against the enemy. 10 * 

If we summarise the arguments presented to the different foreign audi¬ 
ences. we notice that they differ crucially in one respect from those pre¬ 
sented in the domestic contexts: when talking to foreigners the complaint 
is almost always that the emperor and his men had interfered with Swedish 
intercourse with other nations. For some reason or other the Austrians were 
not treating Sweden and its king in the same way that they treated other 
countries and other princes: the Swedes were not allowed to trade and to 
travel, to make war and peace like everybody else. The military action they 
contemplated would be just since they only demanded justice, that is, to be 
treated and respected as equal with all other nations. 

Fighting for a national interest 

In this chapter we sought to explain the Swedish intervention as an action 
undertaken in defence of a national interest; the Swedish leaders acted 
rationally, we assumed, in order to gain utility. And as we saw. a number of 
different interests were invoked in the discussions and they varied both 
depending on the time and on the rhetorical context in which they were pre¬ 
sented. 

As far as the lime dimension is concerned, it can. we said, be divided into 
three stages. During the first stage both the Swedish and the Austrian 
armies were on the march: Sweden pursued its Polish war southward into 
Courland, Livonia and Prussia, while the Habsburg generals moved north¬ 
ward in pursuit of the retreating Danes. When the two countries came into 
contact, it was the Austrians who appeared to be the stronger: all of 
Denmark was ready to fall into their hands, they made plans for an 
Imperial fleet that could sail the Baltic sea. and they sent troops in support 
of king Sigismund in Poland. During the second stage, however, the mili¬ 
tary threat to Sweden was gradually reduced. As it turned out Denmark 
was never entirely occupied and the Liibeck treaty between Denmark and 
Austria, as well as the subsequent truce between Sweden and Poland, stabil¬ 
ised the situation on both fronts. In the final stage before the intervention. 
Sweden’s position improved even further. By now the Habsburg plans for a 
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Baltic fleet had failed, and instead the Austrians began investigating ways 
of reaching a peaceful conclusion to the conflict. Axel Oxcnstierna was 
approached by various Imperial emissaries, but - highly suspicious of the 
emperor's intentions - the Swedish lenders grew increasingly defiant. We 
cannot trust them, they concluded, and even if a negotiated settlement 
would guarantee our security, it would not avenge the injustices we already 
have suffered. 

As we saw, these developments were discussed in quite different terms 
depending on the rhetorical context. In the letters exchanged between 
Gustav Adolf and Axel Oxcnstierna, the Austrian military advances were 
addressed at great length, together with various operational and financial 
issues of the war. In the Council also the military threat was discussed, but 
so were practically all other issues pertaining to the conflict: the Council 
served as a review board, we said, where all arguments on all possible posi¬ 
tions were laid out and dissected. The Diet was a particularly important 
forum for the king's rhetoric. Here he could address himself to all of the 
people, but also to each estate and give them their individual admonitions. 
In the Diet the war was always discussed as a matter of tax increases and 
new conscriptions. In addition to these domestic audiences, however, 
foreigners also were addressed. With the Danish king Gustav Adolf talked 
as a fellow Protestant and Scandinavian; in their letters and at their per¬ 
sonal meeting, Kristian sought to present alternative interpretations of the 
events that had transpired, hut Gustav Adolf made it clear that he was not 
prepared to change his mind. Before the continental audience the 
German princes in particular - the aim was primarily to justify the Swedish 
support of Stralsund. Yet the most important of audiences - the emperor 
- was never directly addressed. Although the Council on several occasions 
considered sending a mission to Vienna, they instead ended up dispatching 
a single diplomat to general Wallenstein. The theme stressed before the 
foreign audiences was always the same: why arc the Habsburgs interfering 
with our interactions with the rest of the world? Why are we not given the 
respect which is our due? 

King Gustav Adolf occupied a central position in all these debates; he 
was the one who pushed the matter along by constantly putting new issues 
on the agenda. As the king was acutely aware, however, he could not coerce 
his subjects into going to war, instead they had to be persuaded. To this end 
he fell back on his training in rhetoric and he adapted himself very skilfully 
to the particular audience he happened to be addressing as well as to the 
unfolding of events. In the initial period of Habsburg advances, the king’s 
aim was to alert the people to the approaching danger and to convince them 
to lend their resources to a potential war. This is not to say. however, that 
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he necessarily had a clear strategy worked out for himself already at the 
very beginning of events. I lis aim was rather, and more subtly, to create an 
awareness of the dangers threatening the country and thus an atmosphere 
in which it was possible to ask people to make sacrifices. Once his subjects 
had been brought to accept his gloomy view of the situation, they were also 
likely to accept his plans for improvements. The aim of the royal eloqucn- 
lia was to establish a set of initial premises from which many different 
rhetorical deductions could be made. 

To this end it served the king’s purposes to argue that war was inevitable, 
or. as he did at the Council meetings in December I62K, to say that there 
already was an acinale helium with Austria. Since Sweden had been 
attacked, a military response could be justified both according to the Holy 
Scripture and according to the canons of international law. If there indeed 
already was an actuate helium and if Sweden indeed had a just cause for 
lighting it. the only question left to consider was where to confront the 
enemy - in Sweden or abroad. Yet this matter too was easily settled, and in 
making his case Gustav Adolf once again relied on a classical locus com¬ 
munis. Demosthenes, the Greek orator, had presented the Athenians with 
the same choice: 

In a word, fellow Athenians, you must not lose sight of this fuel: you have the choice 
between attacking IMnlip [of Mnccdon] in his own land or being attacked by Philip 
in yours, Is it necessary to show' the difference between making war m Ins land or in 
ours?"* 

Arguing about his own war the same way that Demosthenes had argued 
about his, Gustuv Adolf knew he would achieve the same effect. If we admit 
that the choice is reduced to one of the two alternatives, we must choose 
the least destructive option. A war fought at home, fuelled by domestic 
resources, would simply be too expensive; wars in the seventeenth century 
should preferably ‘feed themselves in hostlco' and an external war was for 
that reason always to be preferred. 11 " ‘All experience and all reasons’, the 
king explained, ‘indicate that it is indisputably better to carry out the war 
in the land of the enemy than to wait for it in one's own’. 111 Once the ques¬ 
tion had been framed in these terms, the matter was settled: if a war was 
inevitable, it would have to be a foreign war. 

Why, then, did Sweden go to war? The one issue repeatedly stressed from 
the beginning of the period concerns the military threat to the security of 
the country. The Austrian successes in the war against Denmark, the naval 
build-up at Wismar and the risk of an Imperial attack on Sweden itself, arc 
themes that recur in all of our material and regardless of the audience 
addressed. We must defend ourselves, the king affirmed before all domes- 
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tic audiences, and the domestic audiences all agreed. Given our kind of a 
country and this kind of a threat, it is in our interest to intervene militarily 
into Germany. All other matters - religion, morality and international law. 
economic considerations - were only of a secondary, or tertiary, impor¬ 
tance. In fact these latter factors were discussed only as they pertained to 
the military defence issue. 

So far, so good. The problem is only that the course of events failed to 
conform to the king’s initial interpretation. Compare the first and the final 
stages on the road to war. In the beginning, the danger was clear and 
immediate and so were the reasons for the action, yet the Swedes failed to 
act at this lime. Only years later, when the risk of an invasion had dis¬ 
appeared and Swedish naval supremacy was assured, did the country go to 
war. Curiously enough, the resolve of the Swedish leaders seemed to vary 
inversely with their reasons for undertaking the action. There was no risk 
of an Austrian intervention in the spring of 1630, no security interest for 
Sweden to defend, and hence no German war could be fought in defence of 
such an interest. 

The only kinds of interests that the king still mentioned in the spring of 
1630 concerned matters of a very different, and much smaller, magnitude. 
The Swedish delegation had been humiliated at the Lubcck conference. 
Gustav Adolf claimed, the Austrians had intercepted some of his couriers 
and stopped some of his subjects from travelling and trading freely. If we 
want to explain the intervention in terms of a defence of some interest or 
another, these interests seem to be the only candidates left to us Yet, as such 
they are hardly satisfactory. Surely these complaints concern no more than 
trifles, and besides they are most clearly stated precisely in those sources 
which historians traditionally have regarded as least reliable: the public 
letter to the German princes and the War Manifesto published by the 
Swedish propaganda office. Should we then conclude that Sweden went to 
war for the sake of mere trifles? Trifles, moreover, which were most vocally 
expressed in the most unreliable of the sources? Is this a rational way to act, 
and is this a rational way to explain an action? We may certainly feel that it 
is not, but how. then, should the intervention be explained? 

If we insist on holding on to the modern orthodox model the only way 
to proceed here is to somehow rig our data. There are no doubt many differ¬ 
ent ways to do this. We could perhaps ignore the fact that the situation had 
changed dramatically by the spring of 1630 and simply disregard the 
absence of an Austrian military threat. Another possibility is to artificially 
inflate the importance of any of the minor matters that the Swedes were 
still complaining about in the spring of 1630. From the perspective of the 
modern orthodoxy it is, however, quite impossible to understand why 
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something like the humiliating incident at Lubeck should have caused the 
Swedes so much grief. In rationalistic terms the loss of utility suffered on 
this occasion was infinitesimal. Another possibility is to turn the Swedish 
leaders into virtual security freaks and argue that their need of security was 
such that they were prepared to go to war even in the absence of a military 
threat; that what they sought was not good enough security, but absolute 
security. Yet while we perhaps may agree that there are people who have 
preferences of this extreme kind. Gustav Adolf and Axel Oxenstierna do 
not strike us as being among them. And besides, the rationalistic explana¬ 
tion fails in any case. What utilities Sweden stood to gain from an interven¬ 
tion was far from clear, but what utilities they stood to lose was obvious - 
we cannot make sense of the action by weighing the potential benefits 
against the potential costs. 

If this argument is accepted we may perhaps feel compelled to regard the 
whole enterprise as irrational after all. If we insist on holding on to the 
modern orthodox model, if we cannot find good enough support for an 
explanation phrased in terms of the defence of religious, economic or mil¬ 
itary interests, and if we feel uneasy about rigging our data, this is our only 
option. 

These conclusions allow us to return to the explanations provided by the 
historians we reviewed above and throw some new analytical light on their 
perennial historiographical battles. As we saw, there are three competing 
explanations available to us: Sweden, according to the historians, went to 
war in defence cither of its ideational/religious, military/political or eco¬ 
nomic interests. 

To begin with ideational and religious factors, it is of course correct that 
they played a prominent role in the debates among the Swedish leaders. Yet. 
as we saw. the defence of Protestantism understood simply as a religious 
doctrine was never an issue; religion was always talked about in political 
terms, just as politics always had a religious dimension. What the Swedish 
leaders wanted to defend was not a particular religion, but their religion; 
the religion of the independent, sovereign. Swedes. To fight for Protes¬ 
tantism was always to fight for Sweden. In fact, it is striking how a religious 
justification for the intervention is absent from contexts where we most of 
all would expect it. such as the War Manifesto. Whether the Swedes, as 
some historians have argued, had an interest in protecting the 'German 
liberty* or the ‘German freedom of conscience* is difficult to say since no 
such motives appear in the source material. Still we may perhaps assume 
that to the extent that these abstract notions mattered they did so only in 
the context of the liberty and freedom of Sweden itself. 
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As far as military explanations are concerned the threats posed by the 
Austrians did, as we concluded, play a crucial role in framing the terms of 
the debates among the Swedish leaders, but as we also saw this threat was 
gone by the time Sweden went to war. The intervention cannot be explained 
as an attempt to defend the country against a military threat since the mil¬ 
itary threat by the spring of 1630 simply was not there. Similarly we can 
hardly blame the war on Swedish •expansionism’. While the eventual result 
of the intervention can perhaps lie described in these terms, a desire to 
•expand’ was not a policy on the part of the Swedish leaders prior to the 
action. On the contrary, we have good reasons to believe that the initial war 
plans had very limited aims - mainly to defend the Swedish position at 
Stralsund. 112 The historians who have explained the intervention as an 
attempt to ‘equalise the European balance of power’ may perhaps Ik* point¬ 
ing to something important, yet to describe the action in these terms is to 
opt for a highly anachronistic vocabulary. We could no doubt talk about 
the intervention in this fashion, but it is uncertain what we would gain 
thereby and no such reasoning appears in our material. 

Economic explanations receive equally scant support. The war had to be 
financed of course and there arc many discussion on how best to feed the 
troops and how to collect taxes on the rivers in northern Germany. Yet 
these concerns were not reasons for the action, but became salient only 
once the action was already decided upon. The only occasions on which 
general economic interests were given a larger role was in the king’s discus¬ 
sions with the burghers, and this is no doubt best explained as a function 
of his rhetorical training. As Gustav Adolf was well aware, the risk of an 
Austrian interference with Swedish trade was an argument which was likely 
to have a special appeal to this particular audience. The king’s skills as a 
rhetor were crucial also in addressing the members of the noble estate, and 
as we saw, he appealed to their knightly qualities and their thirst for glory 
and the spoils of war. Yet the very fact that the king had to convince them 
means that the war cannot be explained as an attempt on the part of the 
feudal classes to gain economic benefits. The feudal classes may have prof¬ 
ited from the war, as radical historians have argued, but prior to the event 
none of its potential beneficiaries expressed much of an interest in it. 

Despite all the works written on the intervention, and despite 350 years 
of intense historiographical debate, no historian has so far been able to give 
a satisfactory explanation of why Sweden went to war in 1630. The reason, 
I believe, is that they have all been busy looking for that particular interest 
which the intervention was designed to defend, without for a second con¬ 
sidering the possibility that no such important interest existed. Historians 
have relied on the theoretical map which the modern orthodoxy provided. 
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but this map. like all maps, showed them only some features of the histor¬ 
ical landscape while others were obscured. According to the modern ortho¬ 
doxy an action is either undertaken in order to further an interest or it is to 
be condemned as irrational. Since all historians agreed that an action of the 
magnitude of a Swedish war against a Holy Roman Empire cannot be irra¬ 
tional, there simply hud to be an interest somewhere in terms of which the 
Swedish leaders could be said to act. And since this was their conclusion, 
the historians proceeded to invent that which they could not find. They 
inserted their own pet explanations into that empty analytical spot where, 
according to their calculations, an important, clearly defined, Swedish 
national interest should have been located. 

In conclusion, let us return to the social science theories we reviewed above. 
Social scientists, we said, explain the initiation of war either in terms of the 
'logic of the situation* which decision-makers face, or as a result of the 
operations of collective or psychological decision-making procedures. As 
should be obvious from everything said thus far, explanations phrased in 
terms of situational logic find little support in our material. The factors 
identified by scholars such as Choucri, North, Gilpin and Doran simply 
have no clear relation to the decision to go to war as we have reviewed it. 
There may very well have been an 'increase in domestic demand*, a ‘need 
for foreign markets’, a ‘structural power struggle* between Sweden and 
Austria or a 'reversal of power cycles’, yet none of these factors can come 
to concern us except to the extent that Gustav Adolf and the other Swedish 
leaders interpreted them as such and to the extent that they acted upon 
these interpretations. Matter simply does not matter before it is interpreted, 
and materialistic theories alone cannot explain why there are wars. 

Turning to the theories of decision-making mechanisms propounded by 
Bueno de Mesquita, Steinbruncr, Allison and Jervis, we find that they are 
far closer to our own approach, although none of them fits our case par¬ 
ticularly well. Graham Allison’s model has problems dealing with a period 
such as the early seventeenth century in which there were few, or no, ‘sub- 
national, bureaucratic, actors’ and in which politics was not a game of 
‘pulling and hauling’. Similarly the intervention was clearly not. as John 
Steinbnmer's ‘cybernetic theory’ would make us believe, the result of the 
application of a standard operational procedure. The political situation in 
the late 1620s was obviously quite extraordinary and for that very reason 
subject to a lengthy and careful review by the Swedish decision-makers. 

As far as Jervis’ psychological model is concerned, many of its mecha¬ 
nisms may perhaps be at work in our case. The Swedish leaders seem to have 
suffered from ‘selective memory’, ‘selective perception’ and ‘irrational 
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beliefs’ - they had settled on a view of the Austrians which no new informa¬ 
tion, no matter how favourable, was able to dislodge. Yet even if we grant 
as much, wc must add that Jervis’ model can play only a subsidiary role in 
our explanation since a theory which tells us how the mind works can tell 
us nothing about the conclusions the mind reaches. If we want to know 
what it is that is selectively processed or remembered, wc need a historical 
account. Yet we may in fact not even grant this much. As our discussion of 
metaphors made clear, psychologists like Jervis have far too simplistic a 
view both of ‘reality’ and of the individuals whose psychology they seek to 
describe. To talk about mu-perceptions and cognitive r/u-tortions requires 
that we can say what is correctly perceived and w«-dislorted, but as I argued, 
what is ‘true’ is never true ‘in itself’ but only so under a certain description 
or another. Descriptions will always vary and different descriptions cannot 
be combined, and as a result all notions of misperceptions and distortions 
will become hopelessly blurred. We simply cannot say that the Swedes *mis- 
perceived’ the actions of the Austrians since our only access to those 
actions will be through our own ‘misperception’ of them. 

Ironically enough it is instead Bueno dc Mcsquita’s ‘rational utility 
theory’ which seems most clearly relevant to our case. When wc discussed 
this model above, the assumptions regarding ‘unified state actors' and 
‘utility maximisation’ may have seemed hopelessly far-fetched, but to a case 
such as ours these assumptions apply remarkably well. Given the 
determination of the king and his unrivalled position of power, the unitary 
actor approach to foreign policy analysis is a reasonably accurate descrip¬ 
tion. At first blush Bueno de Mesquita’s rationality assumption too seems 
to fit well with the data. It must be rare indeed to find a case where the 
policy options confronting a country are dealt with in an equally rational 
manner (and rarer still to have source material that documents the process 
of decision-making in such detail). Yet, as I argued, the many lists pro et 
contra arc not to be understood as cost/bcnefit analyses in our modern 
sense, and Bueno de Mesquita s analysis is consequently not applicable to 
them. As we said, these lists were compiled according to the logic of an 
analogical episteme and since this made the lists very long and very hetero¬ 
geneous, it would be quite impossible to carry out all the utility calculations 
which a rationality assumption requires. The lists were never designed to 
assure a rational decision, but instead that the action could be justified in 
the eyes of potential dissenters. It was the opinion of others, not the utility 
derived to oneself, that motivated these enumerations. This methodological 
point aside, however, Bueno de Mesquita’s rationalistic theory would still 
be able to give an explanation of the intervention if only the potential 
utility derived from the action outweighed the potential utility derived from 
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doing nothing. This, however, it cannot do. In the spring of 1630 there were 
no longer any clear risks associated with inaction while an intervention was 
associated with enormous costs, even potential disaster. The intervention 
cannot be explained in terms of the maximisation of utility, we must con¬ 
clude: it simply was not a rational thing to do. 



Fighting for a national identity 


After this failure to explain the intervention in orthodox, rationalistic, 
terms we should now consider the alternative which our general theoretical 
discussion introduced: even if the Swedes did not go to war in defence of 
their national interests, they may still have gone to war in defence of their 
notional identity. As we pointed out above, however, there are a number of 
analytical steps that need to completed before we can reach any such 
conclusions, We need to show that the action took place at a ‘formative 
moment', that is. at a lime in which new meanings became available and 
people suddenly were able to tell new stories about themselves. 
Furthermore wo must demonstrate that the Swedish leaders were tolling 
‘constitutive stories’ about their country and that they sought recognition 
for these stories from the audiences that had the power to grant it. Our final 
tusk then Is to show that recognition was denied under humiliating cir¬ 
cumstances and that the Swedes acted - went to war - in order to demon¬ 
strate the validity of their self-description, to prove that their own 
descriptions of themselves did indeed apply to them. If we have a case 
where we can demonstrate all this, and where the modern, orthodox, way 
of explaining events produces ambiguous or perverse results, we can justifi¬ 
ably claim that the action in question was undertaken in defence of an iden¬ 
tity rather than in defence of an interest. 


Renaissance self-fashioning 

The 150 years prior to Gustav 11 Adolf's accession to the Swedish throne is 
the period which wc, following the Swiss historian Jacob Burekhardt, have 
come to call the ‘Renaissance’. 1 The Renaissance, according to 
Burckhardt's characterisation, was a time of transition in which the unitary 
and static culture of medieval Europe was transformed into the pluralistic 
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and ever-changing culture of the modern era. In the vocabulary which we 
introduced above we could call it a 'formative moment’. 

If we simplify a very complex development, we can explain the break¬ 
down of medieval culture as a result of Europe's confrontation with the 
radically different, with otherness: most importantly, perhaps, otherness in 
the form of a Greek and Roman heritage. As classical texts on science, phi¬ 
losophy and the arts became widely known and widely diffused, educated 
Europeans were suddenly confronted with a discursive universe which was 
simultaneously a part of their own tradition, yet also curiously foreign and 
of course completely non-Christian. Similarly the great geographical dis¬ 
coveries of the peritHl brought Europe in contact with new continents and 
cultures very different from its own. More often than not. the Europeans 
conquered these continents and subjugated their cultures, but in the process 
their view of themselves and the world in which they lived were thoroughly 
transformed. The confrontation with otherness provided the Europeans 
with a point of view from which the presuppositions of their own culture 
could be seen, analysed and questioned. The possibility of reflection 
brought the possibility of self-reflection and self-reflection brought crit¬ 
icism of the existing order and calls for political, social, religious and sci¬ 
entific change. 

And change, once under way. was rapid. Through the Reformation, the 
authority of the church and its monopoly on truth were shattered. In the 
Protestant churches. Latin the medieval, universal, language of science 
and religion was replaced by the vernaculars, and soon national languages 
were introduced in the fields of scholarship, education and diplomacy also. 
In the sciences, Aristotelian models which emphasised the teleology of 
natural or social organisms were replaced by mechanical models which 
focused on the notions of 'space', 'force' and 'matter'. The world was 
dcspiritualiscd: man was transformed from a spectator of nature to its 
master and God removed from the day-to-day operations of the universe 
and relegated to a status as its original 'architect* or 'director'.’ In politics, 
finally, a new form of subjects emerged - the absolutist princes - who 
rejected the universalistic claims of the church and the empire, but also the 
traditional claims of local, feudal, lords. 

Although many of these changes happened imperceptibly and without 
much resistance, the rhetorical battles of the Renaissance were often 
intense. As is characteristically the case in a formative moment, groups 
with clearly defined messages managed to have a disproportionate impact 
on events: individual religious thinkers, groups of humanist scholars or 
natural scientists, could quite easily point to features of the world which 
traditional authorities could not account for. In some cases the church 
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sought to reformulate its dogma in order to incorporate these new facts, 
but in many other cases the heretics were instead excommunicated, or their 
books - or the heretics themselves - simply burnt. In order to gain legiti¬ 
macy for themselves, the reformers and free-thinkers often invented new 
symbolic languages of various kinds or recoded old ones to lit their new 
purposes. In the process, new channels of communication were established. 
In a matter of a few decades after the invention of the printing press, 
books were suddenly widely available and both new and old knowledge 
were spread through cheaper and more decentralised channels than ever 
before.' 

As traditional, taken-for-grunted, meanings were undermined and new 
ones put in their place, new stories could suddenly be told and new identi¬ 
ties created. The Renaissance was, in Stephen Greenblatl’s phrase, a 
moment of ‘self-fashioning’, a time in which new selves were invented and 
presented to new audiences. 4 In the Renaissance two new such selves were 
introduced: the individual subject of man and the collective subject of the 
stale. It is true of course that both human beings and political institutions 
of various kinds existed also prior to the Renaissance, yet it is nevertheless 
the case that these entities now came to be regarded in entirely different 
ways. Man and state came to be seen as independent and self-governing, as 
sovereign subjects who were masters of their own fate and who no longer 
simply filled predetermined slots in the inevitable order of things. What it 
in fact meant to be ‘independent’ and what a ‘sovereign subject’ should or 
should not do, was, however, far from clear. Curiously enough, as soon as 
the modern subjects came to be defined they were also turned into enigmas, 
puzzles in need of philosophical investigation. 5 

Let us begin with a discussion of man. As sociologists of the Renaissance 
have pointed out, the sixteenth century was a time of unprecedented social 
mobility throughout Europe. 6 Now for the first time since antiquity, even 
people of rather obscure origins had a chance to move upwards in the social 
hierarchy and to bridge previously unbridgeable social gaps. One reason for 
this increased mobility was that the upper class increased in size relative to 
the sizes of other social classes; suddenly space was available at the top and 
people moved upwards in order to fill it. Yet this also meant that the iden¬ 
tity of the upper class came to be defined in a different manner from previ¬ 
ously. Since many of its members had an origin in other classes, genealogy 
and birth could not conclusively define them; a person was no longer 
whoever his or her ancestors had been. Instead identities increasingly came 
to be regarded as personal achievements, as things which a person could 
acquire win or lose - depending on his or her individual efforts. As a 
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result, people increasingly came to believe they could transform themselves 
into persons of their own independent choice; they felt they could 'fashion' 
their selves. 7 

This power over the self is evident in much of the poetry of the time and 
it was a recurring theme in Elizabethan drama. In Shakespeare’s Othello , 
for example, lago presents the endless possibilities open to him with the 
help of a garden metaphor. We can plan ourselves, he says, as we plan our 
gardens: either sow useful and beautiful plants, or let the land lie fallow; 
‘either to have it sterile with idleness or manured with industry - why, the 
power and corrigible authority of (his lies in our wills'." To think of oneself 
in these terms, however, is necessarily to make a problem out of one's self. 
If a person could become whatever he or she wanted to be. then who should 
he or she become? And who was that present self who was to choose 
between these dillerent possible future selves? The pursuit of answers to 
questions such as these occupied much of the time of the characters of the 
Elizabethan stage. In the middle of a scene one of the dramatic personae 
could suddenly turn to him- or herself and ask: 'who is this person?', 'who 
am l?’ g 

But the personae of real life too addressed themselves to themselves in a 
similar manner. In fact it was often unclear exactly what the difference was 
between a fictitious persona leading a fictitious life on a stage and a real 
person leading a real life in a real world. Since people believed they could 
fashion their characters at will, so they were also in a sense actors on a stage. 
In fact the theatre metaphor became a locus communis which enjoyed a 
tremendous popularity throughout the sixteenth and the seventeenth cen¬ 
turies. 111 Queen Elizabeth’s courtier, Sir Walter Ralegh, to take an example, 
relied on the image again and again. ‘What is our life?', he asked: 

a play of passion 

Heaven the Judicious shnrpe speciator is 

That sits and markes still who doth act amisse 

Our graves that hide us from the searching Sun 

Arc like drawne curtaynes when the play is done ...“ 

‘All the world's a stage', in Shakespeare’s more elegant formulation. 

And all the men and women merely players: 

They have their exits and their entrances; 

And one man in his time plays many parts. 12 

Use of this metaphor was not restricted to England, however, nor was it a 
feature only of the language of poetry and drama. When the Swedish king 
Gustav Adolf visited the court at Brandenburg in 1620, for example, he 
attended a sermon which evidently made a deep impression on him. ‘It con- 
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cerned’, the king later recalled, ‘how We here in this World play a comedie 
and how God who rules everything distributes the parts that we should 
enact’. IJ 

To later generations of scholars and laymen, accustomed to taking their 
own personal identities for granted, the theatre metaphor has generally 
come to be equated with superficiality and pretence. The Renaissance man 
on the stage was a false and rather ridiculous character who compared 
unfavourably with the true and real persons the moderns took themselves 
to be. During the Renaissance itself, however, no such clear-cut distinction 
between truth and falsity was available: an actor on a stage was not what 
man ‘pretended to be’, but indeed what man was. Yet, like all metaphors, 
the theatre metaphor also could be expanded into different narratives and 
thus come to provide different perspectives on the human condition. In the 
Renaissance there were two such main stories. According to the first one, 
the stage symbolised the disillusionment and melancholy of human life. If 
man could fashion himself according to his own fancy, it was argued, then 
one creation was just as good and as valid as any other; that is to say, in the 
end just as arbitrary and as empty. According to the second story, however, 
the stage was an arena which was unique in that it allowed man to present 
himself as a creator of his own self and his own life. While life as such may 
indeed be meaningless, the stage and the actions we perform on it allow us 
to make sense of life in spile ©/this fact. We arc never more human - and 
never more powerful or more dignified - than as actors on a stage. 14 

As these Renaissance actors also eventually realised, however, we cannot 
tell just any story or be whatever we want to be. Before we can truly become 
the persons that appear in the stories that we tell, our descriptions must be 
accepted as applicable to us, and to this end we need recognition from the 
audiences we address. In the Renaissance the one audience which really 
mattered in this respect was to be found at the court of the sovereign prince. 
The court was the leading social arena, the centre of political and cultural 
life, and the place where new customs, fashions and social codes were 
invented and developed. 15 Not surprisingly, the court soon came to be 
thought of in terms of a stage: 'the courts of great lords are a theatre’, 
according to the Zedler Universal Lexicon , 1736, ‘where everyone wants to 
make his fortune’. 16 Young men or women who appeared on this stage 
appeared in front of the people they had to impress in order to establish 
themselves. Conversely, not to be recognised was not just to suffer a 
humiliation, but more fundamentally, to be denied a certain identity, and 
consequently banishment from the court was thought of as an especially 
severe form of punishment. 17 As wc might expect, matters of ‘reputation’ 
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and ‘fame’ soon came to be foremost in every courtier's mind. To be famous 
was not simply a matter of being socially appreciated or popular, but 
instead a matter of being reputed as some-one or famous for some-thing-, to 
have a socially recognised identity. 11 

Yet the court was not only a stage where fancy stories were presented 
about imagined selves, but also, as Norbert Elias has pointed out. a place 
where those same selves were disciplined. As we said above, in the 
Renaissance the upper class grew in size in proportion to other classes, and 
in terms of the social life of the court this meant that individuals of often 
very different origins were suddenly thrown together and forced to find 
ways of adjusting to one another. In order to make sense of this social 
hodgepodge, there was an acute need of rules through which actions and 
persons could be classified. Such a system was provided through the 
publication of Erasmus of Rotterdam’s Civitate morum puerilium in 1530. 
This book on manners and good behaviour - originally intended as a guide 
for the education of children became the first real best-seller of the post- 
Gutenberg era and it soon appeared in a large number of different editions 
and languages, 1 '' As many subsequent writers turned to the same topic, 
readers all over Europe were suddenly confronted with an entire literature 
devoted to questions of appropriate conduct, manners and civilised behav¬ 
iour. Although these were widely read, they found particularly avid readers 
at the princely courts and the courtiers took pride in mastering each rule, 
each sub-rule and all their concomitant exceptions. As a result, a new elab¬ 
orate code of behaviour, la courloisie, was developed which soon came to 
govern practically every aspect of courtly life. In a matter of a few decades, 
people became courtois or ‘civilised’. Jft 

Put into the vocabulary I introduced above, we could say that the rules 
of la courloisie established a standard through which people could be iden¬ 
tified and new identities recognised; the etiquette provided a ritual through 
which court membership could be affirmed and a person’s place in the 
social hierarchy expressed and put on display. In order to ‘be somebody’ 
you simply had to follow the appropriate code, and to commit a faux pas 
was, conversely, to immediately identify yourself as a member of the 
uncouth lower classes. 21 People who aspired to enter high society conse¬ 
quently spent much time mastering these rules, and people who already 
belonged to high society were constantly preoccupied with matters of 
status, rank and standing. Particular attention was given to questions of 
precedence: it mattered enormously who was given priority when entering 
a door or who was seated next to whom at a reception; similarly questions 
of titles, family names, genealogy and heraldry often resulted in endless 
debates and quarrels. 22 
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All of this is of course quite paradoxical. On the one hand the people of 
the Renaissance were proud self-fashioners who created their own selves 
through the sheer powers of their imagination. On the other hand, they 
were submissive slaves to custom; insecure and unstable characters who not 
only were disciplined by others, but who also constantly sought to disci¬ 
pline themselves. Yet, as I argued above, this is a paradox which is likely to 
appear at all moments when new identities are in the process of being 
created, tested and recognised. Formative moments arc limes of freedom 
and creativity and for that reason also times of rule-following and conven¬ 
tionalism. By submitting ourselves to a certain set of rules we not only 
choose the ‘correct' action over the ‘incorrect’ one, but we also identify our¬ 
selves - and we ask others to recognise us - as the kind of person to whom 
these rules themselves apply. 

Setting the stage 

In the Renaissance, man came to be regarded as a self-governing, sove¬ 
reign, subject, I pointed out above, but the Renaissance was also the time 
in which the state came to be regarded in very much the same way. In the 
Middle Ages the claims of a prince always had to be weighed against the 
claims of other, partially overlapping, local or universal, authorities, and 
even in areas where the princes did have their own jurisdiction, the aim of 
statecraft was typically understood as that of finding the natural place for 
the state in the organic whole which was the community of all Christians. 
All of this changed during the Renaissance, however, as the princes rejected 
the claims of universal and local institutions, and as the goal and direction 
of the state came to be seen as far more problematic. Often it was simply 
not very clear what a state was, on what basis it claimed loyally from its cit¬ 
izens. or why this particular entity should have pre-eminence over all 
others. 

Yet if the state was turned into a problem, it was also, in Burckhardt’s 
phrase, turned into a work of art. 2 ' The state too came to be thought of as 
a person who had an identity which could be fashioned very much as the 
identity of an individual. As it turned out. the state too could be compared 
to an ‘actor’ who performed ‘roles’ on a ‘stage’ before different ‘audiences'. 

The 150 years which preceded Gustav Adolfs accession to the Swedish 
throne had been the era of the great geographical discoveries. Within the 
brief period of a few decades at the turn of the sixteenth century, immense 
new territories had been discovered, and during the following hundred 
years these territories were also explored and gradually colonised. These 
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exploits did not only have repercussions for the people who lived in these - 
to the Europeans - previously unknown lands, but also for the way in which 
the Europeans regarded themselves and their place in the world. 2,1 In the 
Middle Ages, the universe had had a meaningful structure and every person 
or object in it had had its own place and its own purpose; the world was 
ruled by God and Jerusalem was its centre, its umbilicus terrav. 2S On the 
medieval, so-called ‘T O maps’, the world was depicted as a circular disk 
which contained three large continents surrounded by one endless, mysteri¬ 
ous, mare ocean urn'- 1 ' This picture was challenged around the year 1400 as 
the work of Ptolemy, the celebrated cartographer of Classical Greece, was 
reintroduced in Europe. Ptolemy's earth was a sphere, not a disk, and on 
his maps land masses were pictured with unprecedented accuracy. Yet the 
real Ptolemaic revolution was brought about by the introduction of grid- 
lines, the system of co-ordinates which indicated the latitudes and longi¬ 
tudes of every object located on the map. When grills were superimposed 
upon it, space took on an entirely new meaning. Since the grid-lines never 
varied depending on the si/e of (he map, all maps could be compared and 
all maps could be made identical. Space was everywhere the same, and a 
mile in Europe was a mile also in Asia. On a Ptolemaic map space stretched 
continuously in all directions and all places could be related lo each other, 
not only to a religious or a political umbilicus.'-’ 

As the implications of this reconceplualisation were worked out during 
the course of the following centuries, a new notion of space and a new cos¬ 
mology gradually took shape. In the writings of Giordano Bruno, the uni¬ 
verse was ‘infinite’and the earth had no centre; according to Isaac Newton, 
space was ‘absolute’ and given as an existence prior to and apart from 
matter. 2X Space was despiritualised, as it were, and increasingly thought of 
only in geographical and anthropocentric terms. The world became a world 
of men and of political entities which were conceived of as territorial units. w 

As a consequence of these geographical discoveries and conceptual 
reformulations, the world simultaneously both expanded and contracted. 
When the earth was circumnavigated for the first time in 1522, it had turned 
out to be infinitely much bigger than anyone had ever thought possible, yet 
once circumnavigated, the world was also fully encompassed, and as encom¬ 
passed it could easily be represented graphically or in the form of a model. 
The first known terrestrial globe - as opposed to a celestial one - was con¬ 
structed in 1492, and the first globe showing Magellan's circumnavigation 
dates from 1527. Similarly, when Amerigo Vespucci around the year 1500 
visited the continent which Christopher Columbus had discovered a few 
years earlier, his astronomical observations made it possible for him to 
insert ‘America’ into the same system of latitudes and longitudes as the 
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other continents. 30 From the early sixteenth century onwards everything 
there was could be caught within the grid-lines of one single piece of paper. 
As a result, the world became graspable and manipulate. When depicted in 
the form of a plani-sfero , it could be carried around, copied, folded or 
stashed away; when modelled in the form of a globe it could be held in one's 
hand - as the king would hold an orb on a contemporary portrait. 31 'II 
mondo £ poco\ as Columbus is reputed to have said. 32 

Given these developments it is not surprising that the theatre metaphor 
increasingly came to be applied also to the world defined in geographical 
and territorial terms. In fact, the empty, continuous, clearly demarcated 
space that the Europeans had invented and then found was in several ways 
very similar to the Renaissance conception of the stage of a theatre. Once 
the earth was fully encompassed it became, just like the theatre, a closed and 
graspable space; and just as an earth overlaid with grid-lines allowed for the 
precise calculations of relative movements, the stage allowed for relative 
movements between actors and things. Perhaps even more strikingly: the 
new art of perspective, introduced in the theatre in 1605, required the 
construction of a system of grids just like that of the longitudes and lati¬ 
tudes on the maps." It should consequently not surprise us that the term 
l heal rum soon came to be applied also to collections of maps. Thus the first 
atlas of the world, printed in 1570, appeared as the Theatrum orbis ter- 
rarunt, and it was soon followed by national 'theatres’ in one country after 
another Le Thfoltre framois in 1594 anti The Theatre of the Empire of Great 

Brltaine in 1611. 54 

But all theatres need actors and once God had been forced to give up his 
career as a performer and retired to a position as director or play-play¬ 
wright. the world stage was empty. It was on this empty stage that a new 
type of actor now began to appear - the state, personified by its ruler, the 
prince. From now on it was the performance of the princes that mattered; 
inter-state relations were inter-prince relations and politics on the world 
stage unfolded only through their actions and interactions. 'We Princes’, 
queen Elizabeth I of England told a deputation of Lords and Commons in 
1586, 'are set upon a stage in the sight and view of the world duly 
observed’. 35 ‘We here in this World play a comedie', Gustav Adolf noted 
after his visit to Brandenburg in 1620, and we must play our princely roles 
to the best of our abilities, 16 

One reason for the rapid success of the prince-as-actor metaphor is no 
doubt that it blended very nicely with the medieval locus communis through 
which the state was described as a 'body'. 17 If the state was a body of which 
all social groups formed the parts, then it was easy to insert this body on 
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the world stage and to set it in motion. This naturally gave the 'head' of the 
body - (he head-of-$late, that is, the prince - control over the actions that 
the state/body performed. The king personified the country as we said - or 
rather ‘bodified’ it - and the various parts of the body were his parts.' 8 In 
this way the Renaissance obtained an entirely new language for discussing 
world politics and as this metaphor was expanded into different narratives, 
states and state interaction increasingly came to be described in anthropo¬ 
morphic terms.-' 9 

These intricate metaphorical connections were perhaps nowhere more 
obvious than in the theatrical performances, the masques, which were 
staged at courts throughout Europe. In the Renaissance, I pointed out 
above, drama had a peculiar power over the mind. From his or her position 
on the stage the king or queen could point out the analogical connections 
which held the world together, and by pointing them out make these 
connections obvious and thus real, While the analogical epistvmc in this 
way made the theatre into an important vehicle for all kinds of royal pro¬ 
paganda, it made it particularly well suited to convey matters of inter-state 
politics. The world was a stage, but if this was the case then surely the stage 
could also be thought of as a world. That is, the small stage of the court 
could be used to illustrate the events which transpired on the large stage of 
the world. In line with this reasoning political allegories were staged where 
the policy doctrines of the day were acted out for the edification of the 
members of the court or the general public. In the guise of Mars or Bellona 
the monarch would attack a treacherous enemy; or alternatively, if political 
circumstances required, dress up as Pax or Justitia and conclude an 
honourable peace. 40 

It is important to underline the very close relationship which these meta¬ 
phorical connections created between the subject of the prince and the 
subject of the state. It is in fact often quite impossible to tell the two apart. 
The prince on the world stage did not, as we may be inclined to say, ‘sym¬ 
bolise’ or ‘represent’ the state; the prince my is the state, he or she embodied 
it. The difference between these two conceptions is that while notions of 
political representation require there to be something 'behind'or 'beyond' 
a political actor, there was nothing behind or beyond the prince. The rela¬ 
tionship was instead the opposite one: the slate was possible since the 
prince made it possible; without a ‘head' no political 'body' could ever 
survive. In fact, even to talk about a ‘state’ during this period is to rely on 
an anachronism. A 'state', as we have come to know it, has a high degree 
of stability and permanence, an institutional structure, a bureaucracy and 
a citizenry which remain the same even as individual rulers come and go. 41 
In the Renaissance, however, none of these features were present. There was 
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at best only a rudimentary bureaucratic structure and it was, for example, 
often impossible to distinguish the public finances from the personal 
finances of the king. Thus early-seventeenth-century Swedes never talked 
about the Swedish ‘state’, but instead always about the ‘fatherland’ [fader- 
neslandet , or patria in Latin) or most characteristically perhaps of the 'reg- 
iment ' (regementet). A political order which is described in these terms is of 
course thoroughly personalised: the word patria was closely related to the 
notion of a pater patriae, that is, the ‘father of the country’, and to talk 
about a ‘regiment’ was always to talk about someone's ‘regiment’, that is, 
the ‘regiment’ of some prince. 42 Hence when king Gustav Adolf asked his 
subjects to be ‘loyal to the regiment', he invariably meant that they should 
be loyal to him and to his personal rule. 

Stages do not only need actors, however, but also audiences; we cannot be 
performers unless we perform in front of someone who is watching us and 
reacting to what we say and do. Naturally this was true also for the princes 
of the Renaissance, who often seem to be acutely aware that people were 
following and judging their performances. ‘We must all act our part', king 
Gustav Adolf tells us, so that 

when Wc arc pulled behind the curtain of death, We from the master of Comedy, 
which is God. may be given the Crown of Honour, and from our spectators, which 
arc the angels of God and all human beings, be given the praise which We honour¬ 
ably have deserved, 4 ' 

Among the three audiences Gustav Adolf identified here. ‘God’ and ‘his 
angels’ may have been the two most important, yet they were also quite 
removed from the daily chores of politics, and in any case they would pass 
their judgements only once ‘the curtain of death’ was down. While the play 
was still in progress, however, the reactions of the human audiences were a 
more immediate concern. To a Renaissance prince there were always two 
main such human audiences: the prince's own subjects and the set of other 
princes. These were the two audiences the prince had to convince regarding 
the validity of his or her performance. In the Renaissance you could not be 
a legitimate ruler unless you were recognised as such by your own subjects, 
and you could not be a legitimate actor on the world stage unless you were 
recognised as such by other princes. 

Not surprisingly the quest for legitimacy became a paramount political 
task for the prince, and a large number of writers set out to give the prince 
advice on precisely how to gain it. 44 As one of these authors, Niccolo 
Machiavelli, argued, however, it was not possible to provide much in terms 
of general advice since what a prince should or should not do to a large 
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extent depended on whether he or she was a 'new' or a 'hereditary' ruler. 45 
A 'new' prince, who had only recently been thrust into power, would 
necessarily have to concentrate on protecting his or her own position and 
on strengthening the legitimacy of the rule. To this end quite ruthless and 
deceptive - even ‘wicked' - methods might be necessary. A ‘hereditary’ 
prince, on the other hand, who was regarded both at home and abroad as 
the legitimate holder of a legitimate position, could alibi'd to be more 
generous and more lenient. As Machiavelli explained, a new prince was 
always subject to uncertainty, contingency and to the vicissitudes of 
fortune, and as a consequence such a prince needed more virtu - more 
manly zest-in order to master Fortuna, the bitch goddess of fortune.' 1 ''The 
new prince could not simply wait for events to unfold, but had to lake fate 
into his or her own hands and act vigorously and forcefully in order to pre¬ 
empt the outcome which Fortuna had prepared. 

Stories of ‘Sweden’ 

The Renaissance was a formative moment, I argued, in which old meanings 
broke down and new ones were established in their place. Around these 
meanings new narratives with new kinds of characters were constructed. 
People increasingly came to believe they could 'fashion' themselves and 
become creatures of their own choice. As we shall see. however, the identi¬ 
ties of the new, sovereign, states were also fashioned in a similar manner. In 
order to carve out a presence for the state in time and space, constitutive 
stories were constructed on its behalf and presented for the consideration of 
the audiences which the state, through the person of the prince, confronted. 

The young Swedish state and its ‘new’ prince are a good example of this 
process at work. Despite the often ruthless methods of Gustav Vasa, 
Gustav Adolf s grandfather, the idea of a ‘Sweden’, sovereign and united 
behind one ruler, was slow in taking hold of the minds. Recognition of the 
new monarch and the new royal house was often granted only grudgingly 
or, in some cases, simply withheld. Throughout the sixteenth century peas¬ 
ants in many parts of the country rebelled against the encroachments of the 
new central authorities, against new taxes, or in defence of their traditional 
liberties or their Catholic religion. 47 And even while Gustav Vasa managed 
to reassert his power, the following century of dynastic struggles and feuds 
within the Vasa family undermined the legitimacy of each new ruler. This 
was not least the case for Gustav II Adolf himself. As we saw above, he had 
come in line for the throne only as the result of the consecutive coups of his 
uncle Johan and his father Karl, and there was never a lack of voices - both 
Swedish and foreign - who questioned his right to rule. The pro-Polish aris- 
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tocrats were openly hostile, but even those aristocrats who were officially 
loyal to Gustav Adolf were initially very reluctant to grant him any exten¬ 
sive executive powers. Meanwhile peasant rebellions continued also during 
Gustav Adolf’s reign: there were uprisings in the central region of Dalarna 
in 1613, 1614 and again in 1627. and in the southern region of SmAland in 
1616, 1624 and I628. 48 

Outside of the country - in the eyes of the audience of foreign princes - 
Gustav Adolf's position was even more contested. The Danish kings could 
never forget the affront which Gustav Vasa had showed them and they 
sought every chance to humiliate Sweden and the Vasa kings. And 
Sigismund, Gustav Adolf's Polish cousin, continued until his death to fight 
to regain the Swedish throne. As far as the rest of the European princes 
were concerned, they most probably never thought much about 
Scandinavian affairs, but to the extent that they did, they most probably 
sided with the Danish kings’, or with Sigismund’s, interpretations of events. 

The fact that Scandinavia was a remote region, and Scandinavian affairs 
virtually unknown in the rest of Europe, is worth some emphasis. When the 
world came to be seen as a stage on which the state/prince was the only legit¬ 
imate actor, it was suddenly very easy to compare one state, or one prince, 
with another. Since they were participants in the same play, it was obvious 
what role each prince played and how well he or she played it. As a conse¬ 
quence, competition and rivalry increased dramatically. In terms of the 
analytical tools taken for granted by modern scholars, much of this inter- 
state/inter-prince antagonism must be studied as a struggle for power and 
security, but at the time the same competition was more likely to be under¬ 
stood as a struggle for honour and prestige. Just as the men and women 
who gathered at the princely courts, a slate and a prince had to be reputed 
for jowe-thing or famous as some -one before they could properly be said to 
•exist’. 4 '' 

When judged by these standards, carly-sevcnteenth-ccntury Sweden 
inevitably fell short. Sweden was an insignificant kingdom on the northern 
fringes of the European continent; it had a population of a mere 1.3 million 
scattered over an immense territory, no large towns except Stockholm, few 
skilled administrators, no entrepreneurial middle class or financial 
investors, and an aristocracy which was small both in absolute terms and 
in relation to other social classes. 50 And perhaps even more damagingly: the 
country was noted for exactly nothing. Sweden had no known achieve¬ 
ments to its name, no distinguished history-, no heroes, artists or scholars of 
even close to a European stature. As they compared themselves to the 
Europeans, the early-scvcntcenth-century Swedes came to suffer from what 
can only be described as an acute sense of inferiority. 51 
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Someone who is nothing in the eyes of others, I argued above, simply 
cannot be. We can only develop a notion of a self to the extent that we are 
recognised by others under some description or another. Early-seven- 
teenth-century Sweden was often not recognised, or alternatively, it was 
recognised only under highly demeaning descriptions. In order to improve 
on this situation, a very conscious effort was made to fashion a new 
Swedish self and to gain recognition for this self both at home and abroad. 
To this end a number of constitutive stories were told which created both a 
temporal and a spatial presence for the country. Here we will review what I 
take to be the two most important of these narratives: the story of the 
'ancient Goths’ and the story of Sweden as a 'Protestant country’. 

With the help of the story told about the 'ancient Goths’ the past which 
Sweden so sadly lacked was readily invented - a history complete with 
heroes, glorious exploits and unparalleled cultural achievements. With the 
help of this story the Swedes were connected to an origin and through the 
plot that took off from this origin the present moment in time was rendered 
meaningful and hence legitimate. 

One of the first versions of this story was presented by the Swedish arch¬ 
bishop Nicolaus Ragvaldi at the Church Council of Basel in 1434. The 
Goths. Ragvaldi explained in a speech to the assembled delegates, had lived 
in Sweden in ancient times, but since they had been eager to win glories and 
riches for themselves, some of them had left their home in order to conquer 
foreign lands.” The Goths had been ferocious warriors, but also men of 
culture and learning; they had not only subdued Cyrus and Darius of 
Persia, but also conquered Spain and even Rome. As one of their descen¬ 
dants, Ragvaldi concluded, he should be given special privileges and he pro¬ 
ceeded to demand to be seated in the best - or at least in the second best - 
scat in the assembly hall. 5 ' 

During the following century, Ragvaldi’s speech, together with scattered 
references drawn from the works of early medieval historians, provided 
enough source material for the construction of a full-fledged, Gothicist, 
mythology. Its most exhaustive treatment was given by the Swedish arch¬ 
bishop Johannes Magnus in his f/istoria de omnibus Got/torum Sveonumque 
regibus, originally published in Latin in 1554. In this work, Magnus 
managed to trace the genealogy of the Swedish kings back to the very 
beginning of time. The Goths, Magnus claimed, had been separated from 
other Biblical tribes immediately after the Tower of Babel and the Flood 
when Japhet, the son of Noah, decided to settle in Sweden and to make his 
son Magog the first Swedish ruler. For many centuries they had lived 
happily and prospered in this northern land, but in the year 836 after the 
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Flood, when a man named Berik was elected king, he, together with a 
branch of the tribe, set off in conquest of foreign lands. 

In the early seventeenth century, the story of the Goths was turned into 
what to a twentieth-century reader looks suspiciously like a state ideology. 
In 1611 Magnus’ Historia was published in Swedish in an abridged version, 
but since king Gustav Adolf felt it was important to give the entire work a 
wider audience, lie instructed the royal translator to ‘put this work into our 
dear mother tongue, to the honour and glory of the fatherland’. 54 The 
complete version of the work was published in 1620 under the title Swea 
och Gotha Cronika, the ‘Chronicle of the Swea and Gotha Peoples’, in 
which, according to the elaborate subtitle, 

arc described not only the lives and famous feats of the domestic kings in their own 
land, counted from Magog Japherson, the first Gothic ruler, until king Gustav 
(VasaJ. the mighty, Christian and blessed in memory, but also the foreign Goths' 
exemplary 'regiment' and great exploits which they have carried out in many places 
in the world and especially in Spain and Italy. 55 

According to this genealogy. Sweden was not only founded by the grand¬ 
son of Noah and thus the oldest country in the world, but it was also the 
country with the most glorious achievements to its name. Naturally this 
provided contemporary Swedish kings with a place in a very distinguished 
line of succession. In fact references to the Goths were being made already 
in the names which Gustav Vasa's sons took for themselves once in posses¬ 
sion of the Swedish throne. Since Magnus' Historia had counted thirteen 
rulers named Erik, Gustav Vasa's oldest son by the same name called 
himself 'Erik XIV', and for the same reason Johan became 'Johan III’ and 
Karl 'Karl IX’. The political message which these self-descriptions con¬ 
veyed was clear: while the legitimacy of the very first ruler by a certain name 
would always remain somewhat uncertain, the legitimacy of the fourteenth, 
third or ninth ruler with the same name would necessarily bo much less in 
doubt. 

Yet Magnus’ Historia also provided a wonderful collection of vxcmpla 
which could he invoked in discussions regarding contemporary political 
affairs, and king Gustav Adolf often relied on stories about the Goths in 
his attempts to unite the people behind the war effort. 56 In 1625, for 
example, when people were requested to support a war loan made neces¬ 
sary by the war in Poland, they were treated to a long exposition on the 
glorious deeds of the Goths and encouraged to imitate the courage and 
manliness of their forefathers. 57 And as we already have seen, in his farewell 
address to the Diet of 19 May 1630 the king admonished the members of 
the noble estate to 
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continue in manliness and knightly qualities in order that you and your posterity 
may once more cause the far-flung fame and immortal name of your Gothic ances¬ 
tors - now long forgotten, yea. almost held in contempt by other nations - to be 
known over the whole world, so that it may shine again with fresh lustre. 5 * 

As the oldest country in the world, Sweden should, the king argued, 'have 
pre-eminence among all others’. 59 

Above we discussed the role of drama in the political propaganda of the 
early seventeenth century. The events taking place on the large stage of the 
world, we said, could very conveniently be displayed on the small stage of 
the theatre: by playing the role of his or her country in a court masque the 
prince could make a certain world view come true. Given this background 
and the state ideology of Gothicism. it is easy to make sense of the ritual 
joust that was staged at Gustav Adolf's coronation in 1617. 60 Here the new 
king played the role of Berik, his heroic ancestor, and throughout the 
course of the performance heralds reminded the audience of the exploits of 
the Goths and their victories over Estonians, Courians. Prussians and 
Vendians. As they pointed out. the time of Berik s election - just as the time 
of Gustav Adolf's own coronation - had been a time of domestic discord 
and strife, but Berik had united the people and directed its powers outward, 
against its enemies. We. Berik’. as Gustav Adolf affirmed, 

the victorious king of the old and invincible Goths, wish this worthy audience all 
happiness and welfare and hold for certain (hat. as the many among you who have 
read the history of the old Goths would know. We. ignited by a highly commend¬ 
able intention and desire to make Us and Our subjects known and famous around 
the whole world through virtue and manly enterprises, have found that Our and 
their manly hearts, thirsty for glory, no longer can lx* locked and confined within 
the borders of the fatherland (large though it may be) ftl 

Yet not only thirst for glory motivated us, Bcrik/Guslav Adolf continued, 
but also a wish to 

seek revenge for the injustice and violence which our neighbours.., incessantly and 
in many ways have caused Us and our subjects. ... We would indeed have carried 
our victorious weapons further in the world, if the gods had not intended that We 
should give our descendants (i.c. Gustav Adolf and his contemporaries] the occa¬ 
sion to acquire, in the same way as Us. an immortal and praiseworthy name.' 0 

Our glorious ancestry. Gustav Adolf told his people, has been forgotten 
and ignored by foreigners. It is up to us to remind them of who we arc. if 
need be through the force of arms. 

Although the stories of the ancient Goths may have provided the best 
connection between an imaginary historical origin and a legitimate 
Swedish present, not only the Goths were relied on for this purpose. Given 
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the analogical episteme of the era it was easy to draw all kinds of fancy 
genealogical lines between the past and the present. The world of the 
Renaissance was full of hidden affinities, and if only they were read prop¬ 
erly there were few objects that did not in some way still bear the imprints 
of past glories. In order to document these connections and make them 
more widely known, a professorship in ’ancient Swedish history'was estab¬ 
lished at the University of Uppsala and a group of ‘national antiquarians’ 
was set up and ordered, as the king put it in his instruction to them, to 
‘search and gather all kinds of old monuments and things with which the 
fatherland may be illustrated’. 6 ' 

As a result of these investigations it was. for example, demonstrated that 
the church at Old Uppsala was an early and almost perfect example of the 
kind of architecture that the Goths later brought with them when they con¬ 
quered Rome. 64 Similarly philological analysis soon revealed a remarkable 
resemblance between the old Swedish language spoken by the Goths and 
the original Hebrew in which God had spoken to man. 65 And when, later 
in the seventeenth century, remnants of the fabled island of Atlantis - long 
thought to have sunk in the ocean were discovered in Uppsala, no one was 
particularly surprised. 66 The relationship between these scholarly pursuits 
and the king s political aims is obvious: every new analogical connection 
was a weapon that could be used against the country's foreign detractors. 
The more prestige, honours and glories that could be associated with 
‘Sweden’, the more necessary it would be for foreign princes to take the 
country seriously and to treat it with respect. 

In the self-understanding of the king, his subjects were not only descen¬ 
dants of the ancient Goths, however, but also 'Protestants’. To be a 
Protestant meant to be independent from the authority of the universal 
institution of the church, and a Protestant monarch was hence a fully sove¬ 
reign ruler. In addition, to be a Protestant Swede meant to be loyal to king 
Gustav Adolf, to unite behind his ‘regiment’ and his particular interpreta¬ 
tion of the world. 

Yet, while Gustav Adolf affirmed that Sweden was. and always would 
remain, a Protestant country, even he had to admit that it had not always 
been one. As we saw. Protestantism was introduced only by Gustav Adolf's 
grandfather, and it took quite some time before the Catholic religion was 
conclusively defeated. Throughout the sixteenth century, peasants contin¬ 
ued to rebel in defence of the old faith, and Catholic archbishops contin¬ 
ued to represent the country abroad. In fact, Gustav Vasa had not even 
been very successful in converting the members of his own family. His son 
Johan III contemplated different schemes through which the new religion 
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could be reunited with the old; Johans son, Sigismund, was of course a 
devout Catholic; and - in an ironic twist of fate - Gustav Adolf's own 
daughter Kristina, who succeeded him on the throne, was to convert to 
Catholicism and die in exile in Rome. 

Despite this ambiguous victory, Gustav Adolf had very good reasons for 
affirming his allegiance to the Protestant faith. To a ruler with absolutist 
aspirations, Protestantism offered a highly attractive combination of 
dogmas. Not only had Martin Luther declared the universal aspirations of 
the pope to be null and void, and thus provided a religious legitimation for 
sovereignty, but he had also urged the common people to be obedient and 
faithful to their secular rulers. 67 The Protestant church in Sweden was a 
Swedish church, and as a result, the state became the level at which supreme 
authority was vested in both the political and the religious spheres. And 
while the spiritual 'regiment'of the church was in theory to be separated as 
far as possible from the secular 'regiment' of the king, this separation of 
powers was never adhered to in practice. 6 * Once its political significance 
became fully obvious, religion was simply too important to be left to the 
clergy. Witness the conflict between Sigismund and count Karl. Gustav 
Adolf’s father, during the 1590s: when he called upon the Swedes to rebel 
against the 'foreign* ruler, Karl could do so in the name of custos ecclesiae. 
the guardian of the Protestant church. 69 By giving himself this title Karl 
drew both a religious and a political distinction. Sigismund was illegitimate, 
Karl could claim, since he was a Catholic, and Karl himself was not a rebel, 
but simply a man faithful to the church and to the Swedish people. 

When Gustav Adolf inherited the Swedish throne and the conflict with 
Sigismund he also inherited this political vocabulary. Thus whenever he 
described himself as a Protestant he was simultaneously also reminding his 
people that he was their only legitimate ruler and that they should unite 
with him in opposition to the ‘older* Vasa line. A Protestant Sweden was a 
Sweden which by definition was opposed to Sigismund and united behind 
Gustav Adolf and his 'regiment'. An occasion to explain these inalienable 
connections presented itself in 1621 when celebrations were held in 
commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of the expulsion of the 
Danes and the founding of the Swedish state. 7 " Here Gustav Adolf 
reminded his subjects of the glorious deeds of his grandfather, and through 
theatrical performances in all major towns Gustav Vasa was presented as. 
in Gustav Adolf's words. 

an instrument and tool of God through which the Papist idolatry was abolished and 
driven out of our fatherland ... For one hundred years now God has maintained 
his holy word among us and its true knowledge. 71 
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Or as Gustav Adolf tells us in the introduction to the ‘history of Sweden' 
which he began to write in 1627: 

Since [Gustav Vasa) was a good king who cared for God’s congregation, he disin¬ 
herited those of his children who lapsed from the religion and the true knowledge. T; 

Because Johan III had ‘brought up a Papist son contrarily to conscience 
and the testament of his father', Sigismund became ‘unfit for the Swedish 
regiment'. 7 ' 

The role of the Protestant religion was also reflected in the law's enacted 
during Gustav Adolf’s reign. Through the Charter of Accession and again 
through regulations passed in 1617, conversion to Catholicism was punish¬ 
able by expulsion from the country and Catholics who refused to leave 
could be sentenced to death. 74 The property of a person - or the property 
of the family of a person who studied at a Catholic university abroad was 
to be confiscated, and people who maintained relations with Sigismund’s 
court in Poland were tried for high treason. These laws were clearly polit¬ 
ically. rather than religiously motivated, and the Catholic religion w-as 
judged not by its effects on the souls of the Swedish subjects, but instead 
by its effects on their minds and their actions. Since the unity and obedi¬ 
ence of the Swedes had to be preserved at all costs, all other religions were 
regarded as threats, and not only Catholicism, but also Calvinism and 
Anabaptism. were outlawed. 75 While Catholicism had the distinct dis¬ 
advantage of being the religion of Sigismund, of the Habsburgs in Vienna 
and of the pope in Rome. Anabaptism was almost equally abhorrent since 
it preached non-violence and disobedience, and while Calvinism as such 
could perhaps be tolerated, it was best banned as long as Dutch ships main¬ 
tained a presence in the Baltic sea. 

Yet the Protestant church was useful to the king not only as a body of 
dogma, but also as an institutional structure. Each Swede had to belong to 
a parish, each parish had to have a church, and church-going was compul¬ 
sory for all adults. These facts combined to make the church into a highly 
efficient channel of communication - the only such channel in an age 
without mass media - and in the hands of the king the church soon became 
the most important vehicle for royal propaganda. 76 By all evidence. Gustav 
Adolf regarded the clergy as nothing but the personal intermediaries 
between himself and his subjects. The pastors talked directly to the 
common man and as such they were in a position to convey the king’s 
instructions and make sure that order and peace prevailed throughout the 
country. When Gustav Adolf addressed the clerical estate in his Farewell 
Address he consequently urged them 
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to adjure your congregations, whose hearts are in your power to twist and turn as 
you will, to be faithful and true to their governors, and to do their duty cheerfully 
and obediently, confirming them in all unity and concord, so that they be not led 
astray by evil men.” 

A specific institution which took full advantage of the church as a channel 
of communication was the bdnedagsplakat , the 'letter of prayer', which was 
read in all churches throughout the country on the so-called bdnedagar. the 
‘days of prayer', which the king had instituted. 7 * Throughout his reign, 
Gustav Adolf regularly composed such letters which typically contained a 
statement regarding the state of the nation, a list of mandatory readings 
from the Old Testament, and the king's own prayer for the country. During 
the bdnedag no commercial activities were allowed, no work or travel 
permitted except the mandatory trip to church, and 'vain and worldly 
thoughts' were banned. 19 

The ritual aspect of the bdnedag should not go unnoticed. In a country 
such as seventeenth-century Sweden, with large distances between different 
regions and often very bad roads, people only rarely interacted with anyone 
from outside of their most immediate community. On a day of prayer, 
however, all Swedes could join together in a common prayer for victory; the 
same words were uttered - simultaneously all over the country, and the 
people who uttered them were aware that they were praying together with 
all of their countrymen. The contrast to the prayers said in Catholic 
churches is striking: the bdnedag was a national, not a universal, ritual, and 
the prayers were said in Swedish, not in Latin. As such these prayers could 
wield a truly awesome power: there was a widespread belief that collective 
praying on a bdnedag could literally kill enemies and win battles. The only 
requirement for these remarkable results to be produced was, as Gustav 
Adolf stressed, that the people pray 'with one heart and a united voice*. 10 

Making friends and enemies 

The constitutive stories told by the Swedes also located the country in an 
affective geography of friends and enemies. The friends were defined in such 
a way that they affirmed the identity of the self: they were states in the same 
position and the same predicament as Sweden. Thus if Gustav Adolf's sub¬ 
jects ever asked themselves who they were, it was easy for the king to point 
to the friends of the country and say: 'that is what we are like'; *we are just 
like them'. The friends were not only an example, however, but also an audi¬ 
ence for the stories told by the Swedes, and as such an important circle of 
recognition. Their task was to affirm the Swedish identity by treating the 
country as one of its kind: to show that Sweden belonged with them and in 
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their group. Conversely, the description of the enemy was a mirror image 
which affirmed the Swedish identity by defining its opposite: the Swedes 
knew what they were when they knew what they were not. Yet this inevitably 
made the enemy too into an audience to whom demands were presented. 
The enemy too would have to recognise Sweden, if nothing other than as a 
slate worthy of animosity and as an opponent on a battlefield. 

Let us begin with the friends made by the Swedes. The most important of 
these were no doubt the fellow Protestant states, the ‘co-religionists’, to 
whom references were constantly made in the discussions which preceded 
the intervention. Since Sweden was a Protestant country, it was naturally a 
member of the community of Protestants - del evangeliska vdsendet, the 
'Evangelical entity*. Since this entity was seriously threatened in the 1620s 
by the forces of the Counter-Reformation, the Protestant states were, at 
least in theory, closely united around a causa communis . a common 
Evangelical cause." 1 

As u Protestant country which was still sovereign. Sweden had a unique 
role to play in the world, but also a special responsibility. A royul decree of 
1627 granted the right of refuge in Sweden to any Protestant anywhere in 
the world who suffered under religious persecution, and the letters of 
prayer often spoke not only in the name of Sweden and its king, but also 
in the name of all Protestants everywhere. 10 Starting with the bdnedag in 
1625 a special prayer was read for all those co-religionists who sulTered for 
the sake of the true faith, and the prayer was included also in the prayer- 
books used by the army: 

Protect tenderly, dear heavenly father, our co-religionists, who miserably have been 
attacked by the Papists and whose lives and welfare have been threatened. Give 
them your fatherly assistance, that they may be released from such distress " 

In a proposition to the Diet in June 1629 the king repeated: 

A person of an honest heart, granted his religion and the freedom of his country 
by the grace of God. must often let eyes and heart bleed, when he hears such wailing 
and misery among his friends and co-religionists, and from this is forced to consider 
and decide what is awaiting himself. No kingdom in Europe is still as free as the 
Crown of Sweden, but this misery is daily approaching and gaining strength day by 
day. M 

Sweden needed its friends, we said, since, if there were no states like it. it 
would be far less clear which kind of a country Sweden in fact was. Hence 
if these friends were threatened, so was the Swedes’ conception of them¬ 
selves. 

Curiously enough, however, the designated objects of these concerns 
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were often less than grateful for the attention paid to them, and while 
Sweden was on very good terms with the Evangelical entity when under¬ 
stood as an abstract notion, relations with the actually existing Protestant 
states were always highly problematic. On the diplomatic level misunder¬ 
standings and disagreements succeeded one another. Despite repeated 
attempts throughout the 1620s to form some kind of an anti-Habsburg 
alliance, Sweden's role in these projects was always controversial and 
Denmark. Holland and England always seemed to prefer another solution 
than the one advocated by the Swedish king. The Protestant princes in 
Germany reacted in a similar fashion. Much as they feared the growing 
Catholic influence, they seem to have feared the consequences of a Swedish 
intervention even more. They did not want the Swedes to come to their 
rescue, and when the Swedes eventually did, no German prince came 
forward to support them. 

In fact, ns soon as relations with fellow Protestants were discussed in 
these concrete terms the Swedes also became suspicious. 'The mood among 
the burghers in Stralstind cannot to be trusted’, the king told the chancel¬ 
lor in December 1628, and 'our garrison is not sufficiently strong to prevail 
in the event of some trouble’. 85 The burghers in Danzig are notoriously 
untrustworthy, the chancellor reported to the king in February 1630; 'you 
know the mood of those people, especially the merchants’, 86 ‘The Danes 
arc jealous of our success and would seize the first opportunity to take 
advantage of us'; ‘the Dutch are more dangerous than the Austrians since 
they are stronger at sea’. 87 ‘If we do not intervene’, the members of the 
Council put it in October 1629, our German friends will ‘start to despair, 
become accustomed to the Papist yoke, begin co-operating with them, 
giving them strength and doing us damage'. 88 

On occasion Sweden even had to make war on its fellow Evangelicals, 
and although Gustav Adolf went ahead with these wars, they did require 
some kind of a justification. In a proclamation to the Norwegians during 
the war with Denmark in 1611, for example, Gustav Adolf regretted that 
he had to turn his weapons 

not against some idolatrous or heathen or barbarian lord and nation, nor against 
the pope in Rome and his gang, but against the land and people which share with 
us in the Christian faith and religion, and to this extent give our detractors and reli¬ 
gious enemies a reason to rejoice over our discord. 89 

For a country with such a lot of friends, Sweden was strangely alone. 

Next let us turn to the enemies made by the Swedes. For Gustav Adolf per¬ 
sonally, and thus also for his country, the main enemy would always remain 
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Sigismund, the Polish king. It was Sigismund who had a claim on the 
Swedish throne and Sigismund who would fight all his life to regain it. In 
order to reject these claims and rally the people behind his ‘regiment*, 
Gustav Adolf constantly returned to the need for unity: you are one people, 
he repeated in one speech after another, not the inhabitants of this or that 
region; you have one purpose and one and only one legitimate ruler. ,,u 
Conversely, disunity was the one big threat, and whenever any form of 
discord threatened, the king was quick to react. Gustav Adolf was con¬ 
vinced that Sigismund had spies in the highest of places and that his men 
were proselytising on behalf of the Catholic church and secretly preparing 
the Swedish peasants for a revolt. Thus when the Polish peace negotiators 
in 1627 demanded the right for Polish subjects to travel freely in Sweden, 
the king immediately became suspicious. 'As far as the travel in Sweden of 
the king of Poland and his gang is concerned*, lie reported to the Diet in 
1627, ‘we fully notice that they through this means would find ail occasion 
to destroy our internal unity (whereupon next to God our welfare and 
freedom and salvation depend)’. 1 ' 1 

In the stories which Gustav Adolf told about the enemy, the character¬ 
isation of his cousin easily blended with the portraits of the Catholic 
church and the Habsburg emperor. By the end of the 1620s, according to 
the king, all wars were mixed together and all enemies the same: Sigismund 
was an avftiUing, a 'proselyte*, who had betrayed the traditions of the Vasa 
family and made himself unfit for the Swedish ‘regiment*; papism was a 
‘yoke*, a ‘heresy* and a perversion of the ‘true word of God*: the emperor 
was a ‘tyrant’ and the ruler of a centralised Catholic power aspiring to 'uni¬ 
versal monarchhi. The official propaganda never missed an opportunity to 
stress these connections: 

What can we expect from king Sigismundo, who not only is evil himself but who 
also lets himself be governed by a devilish party of Jesuits who have been the cause 
of the terrifying tyranny in Spain. France and other places?"* 

Sigismund was not to be trusted since he was a Catholic; the Catholic 
church was scheming to regain control over Sweden; the emperor and his 
men were making plans for a military invasion. 

During the last years of the 1620s, the threat posed by the military 
advances of the Habsburg armies was interpreted through a number of 
related metaphors. The enemy was approaching like an unstoppable 
natural force, the king maintained; like a 'stone*, or like 'waves', they were 
rolling towards Sweden crushing everything in their way. 93 The relevance of 
the wave-metaphor is best understood if seen in the context of another 
favourite seventeenth-century image: the state understood as a ‘ship*. If the 
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state was a ‘ship' with the king as its ‘captain* and the people as its ‘crew’, 
then a war could be thought of as a ’storm’ on the ‘ocean’ which the ship 
was crossing. 94 Hence the Catholics were the waves that threatened to over¬ 
turn the ship of state. ‘As one wave follows upon the other, thus the Papist 
League is coming closer to us ..the king declared before the Diet, 9 ' and 
in his letter to the members of the Council of 30 November 1628 Axel 
Oxcnsticrna asked 

the one to strengthen and admonish the other to help and support, as in a general 
calamity and emergency at sea. not seeing to what each in privalo can throw over¬ 
board. but only to save life, honour, wife, children and pairiam and republican!* 

Regardless of the metaphor invoked, however, there was no doubt 
regarding the seriousness of the threat involved. The Holy Roman F.mpirc 
was not, after all. a state like others, and on the world stage it played a very 
special role. 97 In the early seventeenth century people still widely believed 
themselves to live in the ’Roman age’, that is. in the age of the last of the 
four world empires whose final demise would bring about the return of 
Christ and the end of the world. 9 * For this reason alone it seemed a Swedish 
war against this particular enemy was not to be taken lightly. More con¬ 
cretely. I he Biblical injunction against rebellion Jesus asking the Pharisees 
to ‘render unto Caesar the things which arc Caesars' seemed to apply to 
the Habsburgs with particular force. 99 Since the emperors of the Holy 
Roman Empire counted themselves as successors to the Roman emperors, 
it could be argued that the Viennese Caesar was the very same Caesar as 
the one to whom Jesus had referred. And if this was the case, it seemed very 
difficult indeed to justify the action the Swedes were contemplating. King 
Gustav Adolf and his teacher Johan Skytte touched upon this issue in the 
Council meeting of 27 October 1629. 

Skyilliw. It would be against God and conscience to attempt the overthrow of the 
monarchy 

Respomiel Rex: All monarchies have passed from one family to another: the Gallic 
monarchy from an Italian family to a Gallic, and from this one to a Frankish. 
The Roman has passed from one to the other among one hundred families." 1 ' 

Here Skytte invoked the old. medieval, view of the world based on the pre¬ 
eminence of the empire, whereas Gustav Adolf defended the new. modern, 
view of the world based on the pre-eminence of the state. In fact, when 
making his case in these terms, the king closely followed a line of reason¬ 
ing developed by Hugo Grotius, the Dutch legal scholar, only a few years 
earlier. 101 The Roman monorchia , Grotius had argued, is subject to the same 
vicissitudes of time and place as all other political regimes; the Imperial 
throne has no special status since it. just as all other thrones, can be both 
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won and lost. Although the idea of the emperor, his persona ficia. is 
unassailable, the actually existing emperor, his persona actuate, can indeed 
be attacked without serious eschatological consequences. 

Even as this conclusion was established, however, the possibility still 
remained that the emperor could be defended with the help of a more up- 
to-date- more Protestant - line of reasoning. According to Martin Luther, 
popular resistance against a secular ruler was always contrary to the teach¬ 
ings of the Bible, but if this was the cusc, what, if anything, gave the 
German Evangelicals a right to rebel, and what gave Sweden a right to 
support them? In their deliberations on this issue, the Swedes explored a 
chink in the Lutheran dogma. While Luther had indeed argued that 
insurrection was a crime, he had, as a result of persecutions against his own 
followers, accepted that there also were cases where resistance could be per¬ 
mitted. In particular this concerned situations where a prince persecuted 
his or her own subjects for the sake of their religious beliefs. 10 *' Or. put in 
the vocabulary of the time: an armed rebellion was permitted whenever the 
subjects confronted a 'tyrant'. Hence we should not be surprised that the 
number of ‘tyrants’ had a tendency to grow in proportion to the number of 
insurrections engaged in, and as we might expect, the members of the Vasa 
family always bent on rebellion - were almost always confronted with a 
ruler of precisely this kind. The Danish king Kristian II. whom Gustav 
Vasa had overthrown in they 1520s, was in Sweden consistently referred to 
as 'Kristian the Tyrant’, and when count Karl rallied support for his revolt 
against Sigismund he was defending the country against the 'tyranny of the 
Papists’. 101 In line with this family tradition, Gustav Adolf often warned 
his subjects against the reimposition of the 'Catholic tyranny' or the 
‘tyranny of the body and soul’, and when the Swedes went to war in 1630 
they naturally did so against the 'Habsburg tyranny’ in Germany. 

In the Swedish propaganda the Habsburgs were not only tyrants, 
however, but also the rulers of an empire which comprised many different 
cultures, religions and peoples. As such it was easily compared to that infa¬ 
mous empire of classical antiquity: "Babylon’. 'The yoke of Babylon is 
again weighing the Germans down', the king reported in a bunedagsptakai 
in 1623. 104 Just like Babylon, in other words, the Habsburg empire was a 
cosmopolis, a random collection of various peoples governed by a single 
despotic ruler. This description of the enemy naturally turned on the use of 
the term pot is, which pointed to the fact that Sweden - unlike Babylon, but 
just like classical Athens - consisted of free men who ruled themselves. At 
the same time, however, ‘Babylon’ was also a synonym for decadence and 
depravity, and when Martin Luther had called the pope the 'whore of 
Babylon’ it was the debauchery and vice of the clergy he had had in mind. 105 
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As applied to the Hubsburgs, the reverberations of the Babylon metaphor 
thus came to indicate not only that the enemy was morally perverted, but 
also that he was lacking in that manly power which Maehiavclli had called 
virtu - and as we said above, in the Renaissance a lack of manliness could 
have very concrete political implications. In other words, the Holy Roman 
Empire was not only cosmopolitan, despotic, unfree and depraved, but also 
deficient in that one quality which could give a prince control over his or 
her own fate. In all these respects Sweden and its king were radical con¬ 
trasts. As a polls Sweden was united behind its ruler, free to act as it wanted 
and also free of debauchery and vice. In addition, king Gustav Adolf had 
fortune on his side by virtue of his manliness, since, as Maehiavclli had 
explained, Fortunu, like all women, is 'a friend to the young, because they 
are less cautious, fiercer, and master her with greater audacity*. IOf * 

Playing by the rules 

Above we discussed how the men and women who gathered at the princely 
courts sought to fashion new identities for themselves. The Renaissance, 1 
argued, was simultaneously a time of exceptional poetic creativity and a 
time of conventionalism and self-discipline; the very same people who took 
such pride in their powers of self-creation quickly and voluntarily subjected 
themselves to the coercive rules of la courtoisic . A parallel process of self- 
fashioning took place at the inter-state level, we said. Through the 
reconceptualisation of space and the rejection of the universalistic claims 
of the church and the empire, the world was turned into a stage where sove¬ 
reign princes, personifying their countries, increasingly came to be regarded 
as the only legitimate actors. Yet not every ruler could lay claim to this new 
title; not all of Europe’s colourful collection of counts, viscounts, bishops, 
archbishops, margraves, palsgraves, landgraves, grand-dukes and arch¬ 
dukes was a legitimate actor. Before he or she could join the performance, 
each prince first had to be recognised by the already established princes as 
their equal and treated with due honour and respect. To this end various 
codes of conduct were developed in relations between stales also, and those 
princes who told the most fancy stories about their countries also came to 
submit themselves to the demands of the new conventions. In the 
Renaissance two such main sets of rules emerged: the body of international 
law and the code which regulated diplomatic conduct. 

The break-down of the authority of universal institutions and the emer¬ 
gence of sovereign stales posed new challenges both to political leaders and 
to political thinkers. The concept of sovereignty implied a new freedom of 
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action, but as one prince exercised this new freedom, the similar freedom 
of other princes soon came to be jeopardised, and as a result international 
violence and disorder increased dramatically. In order to regulate inter¬ 
state affairs, an increasing number of scholars turned to inter-state law for 
help. By making the prince its legal subject, this body of law simultaneously 
denied the same status both to supra- and to sub-national actors - to the 
pope and the emperor, on the one hand, and to local feudal lords, on the 
other. The jus gentium intro se, the law of peoples within the state, was 
replaced by the jus gentium inter se, the law of peoples between states. 

A particularly important area of regulation concerned war. and a par¬ 
ticularly vexing problem concerned the relationship between war and 
justice. For medieval writers who had discussed this issue - St Augustine 
and Thomas Aquinas among others the intellectual task had always been 
to come up with a justification for wars waged by Christian princes against 
heathens and infidels. Given that good necessarily had to defend itself 
against evil, and that God had to fight Satan, this had never been very dif¬ 
ficult to do. 107 The problem faced by the jurists of the Renaissance was. 
however, much more formidable. How were they to arbitrate between the 
claims of princes who all called themselves Christian? What could they say 
about wars that were not holy crusades, but simply instruments of every¬ 
day statecraft? Was it still, in this modern context, possible to talk about 
some of these wars as ‘just’ and others as ‘unjust’? During the course of the 
sixteenth century a number of writers provided their own answers to these 
questions, but the most influential statement was provided by Hugo 
Grotius, whose De jure belli ac pads, 'On the Law of War and Peace’, was 
published in I625." m 

According to Grotius, relations between slates should be based on the 
law of natural reason; if only man's inherent rationality was allowed to 
prevail, a viable international legal order could be established and peace 
assured. As he admitted, however, there are also situations in which wars 
have to be fought and when they can be fought justly. Grotius identified 
three such cases. A war is just, first of all, if it is fought in defenslo of one’s 
own country - or the country of one’s friends - when it is unjustly attacked. 
Here the threat may be actual or merely imminent, but a defensive war 
cannot be fought justly in anticipation of threats which are merely poten- 
tial. lo> Secondly, a just war can be fought in recuperatio, in order to recover 
properly of which one has been illegally deprived. Finally, it can be fought 
in poena, in order to inflict punishment upon a state that has already vio¬ 
lated the law. Wars which are not allowed, on the other hand, arc those 
fought for the personal power, possessions, or glory of the prince or wars 
fought in order to spread Christianity. 110 In addition, the prince should 
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ideally not only have a causa junta for going to war, but also an intentio 
recta. That is, he or she should not only fight the war lor a just cause, but 
also light it with the precise personal intention of bringing about that end 
which makes it just. Yet Grotius realised that this last requirement was 
probably too stringent, and demanded instead that even princes who had 
valid reasons for their wars should lirst do their utmost to seek peaceful 
settlements. 111 

In Grotius' version of it, international law was the law of the state, we 
said, and as such it was naturally opposed to the prerogatives of other, 
traditional, authorities. Consequently, a prince who read Grotius’ lists of 
stipulations would learn not only which actions were pre- or proscribed, but 
also which arguments could be used in rejecting the claims of these rival 
authorities. In the Renaissance, in other words, international law was not, 
as it was later to become, merely a question of defending an international 
'morality’ against the immoral conduct of individual states. More impor¬ 
tantly. international law delincd what a slate ms and it supplied the sove¬ 
reign princes with the arguments they needed in order to defend their own 
positions. 112 To be a legitimate member of inter-state society was lo be 
subject to inter-state law. 

Although not all princes actually paid attention to these rules, they were 
clearly important to those princes who sought to gain membership in inter¬ 
national society, and a state which was yet to be recognised as a legitimate 
actor was likely to be a particularly conscientious rulcr-lbllower. This, at 
least, was the case of Sweden. King Gustav Adolf took a strong personal 
interest in matters of law and lie was an avid reader of legal treaties. 
According to reports, he spent some time every day ‘studying ancient and 
modern authorities on the subject', and especially ‘the work of Grotius, 
and in particular his tractatus De jure belli ac pads '.The king, we are 
told, ‘always carried his Grotius with him'; he was said to rest his head on 
the book at night, to keep it in his saddle bag during the day, and a copy of 
the treatise was found in the royal tent after his death. 114 

Given this keen interest on the part of the king, it is not surprising that 
the discussions which preceded the intervention were filled with references 
to Grotius. As wc saw. the king, the chancellor, and in particular the 
members of the Council, constantly concerned themselves with the ques¬ 
tion of how to make the intervention appear as just ‘in the eyes of the 
world'. To this end good legal arguments were needed and the inventio func¬ 
tion of the Council debates was to make sure that these arguments were dis¬ 
covered. In particular it was important to show that all peaceful means had 
been exhausted before the country resorted lo war. An offensive action in 
Germany is undoubtedly our best option. Gabriel Gustavsson Oxenstierna 
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declared on 3 November 1629, ‘but for our cause to be all the more just in 
the eyes of the world ... it would be best if we simultaneously also sought 
|to resolve the conflict through] peaceful means*. 115 Similar considerations 
guided the discussions regarding Swedish aid to the beleaguered city of 
Stralsund. As Grotius had argued, it was never the duty of a neutral 
country to be perfectly impartial between two warring parties since it was 
impossible to remain neutral in a conflict between justice and injustice. 
Instead it was the duly of those who kept out of a war 'to do nothing 
whereby he who supports a wicked cause may be rendered more powerful, 
or whereby the movements of him who wages a just war may be ham¬ 
pered'. 116 This so-cullcd ‘doctrine of qualified neutrality' provided the 
rationale which the king relied on in defending Swedish assistance to 
Stralsund in his letter to the German princes. 

Grotius' doctrine of non-intervention did. however, present a major 
obstacle to the action which the Swedes contemplated. 117 Since Grotius was 
a staunch defender of the sovereign authority of the prince, he categorically 
refused to grant the people the right to rebel. Neither domestic nor inter¬ 
national order could be maintained, he claimed, if sovereignty was under¬ 
mined." 8 That common man was denied this right did not, however, mean 
that other princes in other countries were similarly constrained. Although 
each prince primarily had a responsibility vis-a-vis his or her own subjects, 
each prince also had a responsibility vis-d-vis humankind at large, and 
whenever atrocities were committed against a people, only foreign princes 
could take up arms on their behalf."' 1 This, Grotius added, was particularly 
the case if the people in question were persecuted for their religious 
beliefs. 120 As we might expect this was an argument which particularly 
appealed to the Swedes, and as we saw, frequent references were made to it 
in the Council debates. 

To be a legitimate Renaissance state and a legitimate Renaissance prince 
was also, however, to be subject to the rules which governed diplomatic 
conduct. Very much like the stipulations of international law. the rules of 
diplomacy provided mechanisms through which relations between states 
could be regulated and conflicts solved, but in addition they provided a 
standard by which membership in inter-state society could be determined. 
To be a Renaissance prince was both to judge oneself and to be judged by 
others in terms of this elaborate code. 

In the Middle Ages relations between states had been regulated primar¬ 
ily through the occasional institution of the legatus, the legation that was 
dispatched to a foreign court or to a church council for a particular purpose 
and a limited period of time. 121 As interaction between states increased. 
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however, more regular channels of communication were needed, and soon 
the legations began to reside on a permanent basis in the foreign capitals to 
which they had been assigned. The first such permanent ambassador was 
dispatched from the court of Milan to Genoa in 1455, and soon other 
Italian city-states adopted the same practice, as did an increasing number 
of non-Italian slates, and during the course of the following century resi¬ 
dent corps diplomatiques were set up in London. Paris and Vienna. 1 " When 
connected through this diplomatic network, princes could act and react to 
each other much more quickly than ever before. As interdependence 
increased, however, mistrust and insecurity increased with it, but there was 
also a shared commitment to the reciprocity of the new arrangements. It 
turned out to be to every one's advantage to give ambassadors diplomatic 
immunity, to provide them with channels for communicating with their 
home courts and to grant extra-territorial rights to their embassies. 121 

Another diplomatic institution of particular importance was the inter¬ 
state congress which gradually came lo replace the church councils as the 
forum in which representatives of different princes could gather to discuss 
alTairs of common interest. 124 After each major war. a congress assembled 
in order to negotiate the terms of the peace and to decide on the principles 
through which future European affairs were to be organised. Among the 
many such assemblies held during the course of the seventeenth century, 
those of Prague. Westphalia. Utrecht and Nijmegen were the most impor¬ 
tant. 

When compared to developments on the European continent. Swedish 
diplomatic practices developed late and only slowly. In the sixteenth 
century. Swedish kings still relied on the same channels of communication 
as during medieval days: they sent letters to foreign princes, dispatched 
temporary legations or arranged meetings with their neighbours at the 
common border. And while Gustav Adolf also continued to send letters 
and organise border meetings - and while the Council, as we saw, spent 
much time discussing which diplomatic missions to send and which not to 
send - these ad hoc arrangements were by the early seventeenth century 
quite insufficient. A first step towards a more permanent representation 
abroad was taken in 1614 when Holland and Sweden exchanged ambas¬ 
sadors, and a second step was taken in 1618 when Axel Oxenstierna estab¬ 
lished a royal bureau exclusively in charge of relations with foreign courts. 
Sweden exchanged ambassadors with Denmark and France in the 1620s 
and 1630s, and Oxenstierna developed a wide network of foreign agents 
through whom information could be gathered at foreign courts. 125 

It is important to notice that the diplomatic practices of the Renaissance 
not only constituted a structure of institutions, but also a specific code of 
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behaviour. A diplomat was a personal envoy which one prince dispatched 
to another prince, and as such he was the prince's representative in the 
social life at the foreign court. 12 * The diplomat, we could say, was a per¬ 
former on the stage of the court where lie was stationed, and once diplo¬ 
mats came to be understood in this fashion all their conduct was soon 
recast in theatrical form. This dramaturgy was never more obvious than 
when an ambassador was given a formal reception by a prince; when lie 
was, as it were, given an 'audience'. On these occasions the prince was 
seated on the throne, equipped with the royal regalia and surrounded by 
courtiers arranged according to the rules of precedence, and the ambas¬ 
sador approached, giving bows and compliments in all directions, intro¬ 
ducing himself as well as the prince who had sent him. Yet while such an 
audience was a performance on the stage of the court, it was simultane¬ 
ously also a performance on the stage of the world: the role which a diplo¬ 
mat played before a prince was a perfect analogical equivalent of the role 
played by the prince before other princes. The recognition which the diplo¬ 
mat received from the prince and the courtiers during an audience thus 
always reflected the diplomatic recognition accorded to the prince and the 
country lie or she represented. 127 

Since the stage of the world and the stage of the court were intimately 
connected in this manner, whatever happened on the one stage immediately 
had repercussions for whatever happened on the other. As a result the 
requirements of la diplomatic soon came to merge with the intricate rules 
of la courtoisie and questions of social etiquette and manners suddenly 
became mutters of paramount political importance. If you wanted to be 
taken seriously as a prince among others it was essential that you ensure 
that your personal representatives were familiar with the rules of prece¬ 
dence and decorum. ,:h Naturally this made the diplomats very sensitive 
regarding matters pertaining to their status, honour and reputation, and 
even the most trivial misunderstandings could give rise to serious con¬ 
flicts. I2 ‘‘ This was particularly the case at an international congress. When 
the representatives of all princes were gathered in the same room on the 
same occasion, extreme care had to be exercised in order not to antagonise 
or offend. The way the delegations were seated, their order of precedence, 
the way they were addressed, determined who counted and for how much. 
Endless squabbles over these issues characterised the congresses of 
Westphalia and Nijmegen, and as a result the peace negotiations often 
stalled.' 30 

The intricate rules of la diplomatic naturally took on special importance 
for a king and a country whose role on the world stage was contested, and 
as we might expect, questions of diplomatic protocol were matters of 
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serious concerns to the Swedes. Whenever he was absent from the country, 
king Gustav Adolf made sure to leave very detailed instructions to the 
Council regarding how best to receive any foreign legation that might 
appear at the court, and when he knew beforehand that a particular envoy 
was to be expected, he never failed to instruct the Council to 'give the lega¬ 
tion accommodation in good quarters, to treat them well and according to 
custom . 1,1 This should be done, he said, for the sake of friendship and in 
order to keep the neighbour devoted to us and for the sake of the reputa¬ 
tion of the country'. 1,2 

Since questions of appearance were important in diplomatic alTairs. the 
young Swedish state could not afford not to look its best. Looking one's 
best could itself be very expensive, however, and the costs involved in diplo¬ 
matic entertainments w'ere a constant source of worry to the Swedish 
leaders. In fact, the prohibitive cost associated with the trip to Vienna was 
mentioned in the Council discussions as a reason against sending a peace 
delegation to the emperor. Not only would such a mission require men and 
horses and sufficient resources to entertain foreign officials and diplomats 
once they arrived in the Austrian capital, but they would also have to be 
presentable at the many German courts which they were bound to visit on 
the way. 1 ” 

l ighting for recognition 

Our alternative explanation of the Swedish intervention is almost com¬ 
plete, yet the most important piece in the jigsaw puzzle is still missing. In 
order to find it. let us first quickly put together all the other pieces we have 
gathered and look at the pattern that emerges. 

The Renaissance was a formative moment. I began, in which old. taken- 
for-granted. meanings broke down and new ones w-crc established in their 
place. These new meanings allowed new stories to be told and new identi¬ 
ties to be created. As a result two new subjects were born: man and the state. 
The men and women of the Renaissance were creatures who believed they 
could fashion their own selves at will and become persons of their own 
choice. Similarly the Renaissance state was a political entity ruled by a 
prince who claimed to be sovereign and who acknowledged the power of 
no rival authorities. Both man and the state were actors: Renaissance man 
acted on the stage of the court, and through the person of the prince, the 
Renaissance state acted on the stage of the world. As actors both man and 
state were obliged to follow the rules of the plays in which they participated 
Man was subjected to the constraining conventions of life at the court, and 
the state subjected to the new sets of rules of international law and diplo- 
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macy through which inter-court affairs were regulated. As actors both man 
and state faced audiences who had the power to judge them and to grant 
or withhold approval of their performances. In the end, an individual could 
only become an accepted member of high society if he or she was recog¬ 
nised as such by those who already belonged there, and a prince could only 
become a legitimate actor if he or she was recognised as such both by his 
or her own subjects and by the assembly of other, already recognised, 
princes. 

The Swedish state which emerged during the course of the sixteenth 
century was a political entity with only a rather vague resemblance to the 
states on the European continent. Pent up in a remote corner of the stage, 
Sweden played no role in European politics; the country was too poor in 
man-power, financial and other resources, and totally lacking in past 
achievements, cultural heritage or heroic deeds. The country simply did not 
matter. Not surprisingly, the claims of its rulers were often difficult to judge 
by the princes in the rest of Europe. This was particularly the case since 
dynastic struggles continuously undermined the position of each new king: 
after two consecutive coups if dial and perpetual feuds within the ruling 
family, it was highly unclear with what right the present king occupied the 
throne. In fact when Gustav II Adolf came to power in lb 11 his position 
corresponded very closely to that of the 'new prince’ which Machiavelli had 
described. Just like the ruler of many an Italian principality. Gustav Adolf 
had been thrust into power by a combination of sheer coincidence and mil¬ 
itary fortune, and just like these rulers, his main preoccupation would 
always remain how to consolidate his political power and how to gain 
recognition for himself and his 'regiment'. 

Through the constitutive stories told by the king before both domestic 
and foreign audiences he sought to fashion a Sweden which had a presence 
in both time and space; a country which was internally united and of which 
he himself was the sole legitimate ruler. As far us the time dimension was 
concerned these stories were highly extravagant. Sweden, the king argued, 
had been founded after the Flood by the grandson of Noah and it was 
hence not only the oldest country in the world, but also the country with 
the most glorious achievements to its name. In addition, Sweden was a 
Protestant slate and as such independent both of Rome and of the polit¬ 
ical authority of the Catholic church. A Protestant Sweden was also a 
country which occupied a very definite place in an affective geography. It 
had its friends and its enemies: the community of other Protestant states, 
on the one hand, and Sigismund and the papists, on the other. A Protestant 
Sweden, the king affirmed, was a country united behind himself and in 
opposition to his Polish cousin. Yet king Gustav Adolf w-as not only a good 
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teller of stories, but also a conscientious follower of the rules that regulated 
relations between courts. The king and his advisers spent an enormous 
amount of time worrying about the stipulations of international law as well 
as the requirements of diplomatic etiquette. It was very important to them 
to be recognised as none other than that kind of actor to whom these two 
sets of rules applied. 

If we add all this up. we find a king who very actively - yet at the same 
time also very anxiously - sought to establish an identity for himself and 
his country. Gustav Adolf was, we could say. presenting requests for 
recognition addressed to each of the two audiences he was facing. The 
message to the domestic audience was short and laconic: ‘Be faithful and 
obedient to my regiment!’ ‘Pay your taxes!' 'Stay united and beware of fac¬ 
tions!’ The message addressed to the foreigners was just as succinct, yet here 
the firm language just barely concealed the insecurity of the performer: 
‘Recognise me and my country as a legitimate actor on the world stage!'; ‘A 
prince and a country equal to all others and worthy of the same treatment 
and the same respect!’ 

As far us the domestic audiences were concerned, they did with some 
notable exceptions grant the recognition the king requested. The peasants 
continued to rebel to be sure, but these uprisings were always limited in 
scope and always easily contained In fact the king’s skilful rhetorical strat¬ 
egy paid remarkably high dividends. In the Council of the Realm, the aris¬ 
tocrats were invited to common deliberations, allowed to speak their mind, 
and then co-opted by the king; and in the Diet, the peasants, burghers and 
clergy were allowed to take an active part in the decision-making process, 
yet only as parts of the body politic which the king himself was heading. 
The Swedish subjects were never entirely faithful to the ‘regiment’, never 
particularly happy to pay their taxes, and never fully united or obedient, 
but what mattered in the end was that they should be faithful, happy, united 
and obedient enough. And that, by and large, they were. The only real 
problem for the king was how that other audience was going to react: time 
now to discuss the reactions of the foreign princes and to explain why 
Sweden went to war in 1630. 

It would not be difficult to write the history of Sweden from the year 1521 
to the year 1630 as a story of continuous insults, slights and humiliations 
directed against the country and its kings. Ever since Gustav Vasa’s rejec¬ 
tion of the Nordic Union, the Danish kings had used every opportunity, 
and all their influence with foreign courts, to humiliate Sweden and the 
Vasa house. One early source of conflict concerned the Three Crowns’, the 
coat of arms of the medieval Scandinavian triple monarchy, which Gustav 
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Vasa continued to use as a Swedish symbol, much to the dismay of the 
Danes. Given the analogical episteme of the Renaissance, this issue was no 
trifling matter: a coat of arms established a lineage for a ruler and gave a 
‘name’ to a family or a country. By using the emblem of the Scandinavian 
kingdom the Swedes effectively laid claims to all the authority and prestige 
accumulated under this sign. The Three Crowns Affair' continued to be 
discussed throughout the sixteenth century and in attempts to settle the 
issue a number of embassies were dispatched to Copenhagen and received 
in Stockholm. Since the Swedish kings refused to give in, however, nothing 
ever came of these negotiations, and the issue of the Three Crowns was 
even mentioned as one of the causae belli when war broke out between the 
two countries in 1563. When Karl IX came to power in the year 1600, the 
question had still not been settled, and the Danes stubbornly refused to 
recognise the new ruler as long as he did not drop at least two of the three 
crowns. 134 

The continuous dynastic struggles that destabilised Sweden at the end of 
the sixteenth century only added to these difficulties. At the time of Gustav 
Adolf’s accession to the throne, his cousin Sigismund still regarded himself 
- and was widely regarded by Catholic states on the continent - as the only 
legitimate Swedish ruler. The Danes still did their utmost to discredit the 
Vasa kings, and other Protestant rulers were, as we have seen, highly suspi¬ 
cious of a man whom they in many respects regarded as little but an 
usurper.' 35 When letters arrived in Stockholm from foreign courts 
addressed not to 'Gustav Adolf, king of Sweden*, but instead to 'Gustav 
Adolf, duke of Finland’ or ‘Gustavus the Swede’, the message could not be 
misinterpreted: Gustav Adolf was not. these foreign princes pointed out, 
the man he claimed to be. 1 * Gustav Adolf, we are told, refused to open 
these letters, no doubt since to do so would have meant to accept the 
humiliation. 

The insecure position of the country and its king made the Swedish 
leaders very conscious of themselves and. as we saw above, it turned ques¬ 
tions of appearance and standing into political issues of paramount impor¬ 
tance. Regardless of the topic and the circumstances, there was always a 
reputational aspect to be considered, and this was nowhere more obvious 
than in the discussions regarding the German war. 'If we do not go across', 
the members of the Council argued, 'we will lose all reputation and the 
blessing of God'; if we are to come to a settlement ‘with reputation and 
honour, we must meet him with an army in his own land’. 1 ” If we do not 
go offensively into Germany, we will have to leave Prussia ‘with "dis¬ 
reputation" and damage’, and if we dismiss the German mercenaries, it will 
be to our '"disreputation" before Wallenstein and the foreigners*. I3H You 
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have shown great ability in concluding this treaty with the Poles, the king 
complimented the chancellor; it has served ‘my reputation and that of the 
fatherland'. 139 

Again we find the personal fortunes of the king intimately linked with 
those of the country. The king needed reputation to maintain hiss/a/t/s and 
only in this way would he be able to guarantee peace and prosperity for his 
state. Ul> Just as for the courtiers acting on the stage of the court, a reputa¬ 
tion was the social capital which allowed a prince on the stage of the world 
to perform his various roles with conviction and force. In fact it is striking 
how often a concern for repuiatio was treated together with a concern for 
securitas . As the Swedish leaders repeatedly made clear, not only the secur¬ 
ity of the country was at stake in dealing with the Habsburgs, but also - und 
at the same time and in the same measure - its reputation. 141 At the meeting 
of the Council on 3 November 1629, for example, the members affirmed 
that 

the reasons pro offensione were mow correct, namely that nothing could be more 
beneficial to the security, reputation and final peace of the fatherland, than the 
sooner the better to go across with as much might as the country can spare and 
onlmosc to attack the emperor in Germany, 141 

Yet ns Gustav Adolf repeatedly stressed, this concern for reputation was 
something very different from the 'vaino-glory' which carly-scvcnteenth- 
ccntury political theorists had usually outlawed as a valid reason for war. 143 
What the king sought was not the glory which comes from empty praise, 
hut instead the kind of confidence which comes from a proper appreciation 
of one's own actions. T only consider what is best for the patria, he pointed 
out to the members of the Council on 3 November 1629, ‘and I hope that 
no other motive will be imputed to me'. The outcome of war is always 
uncertain and 'satur sum gloriae, ut anipiiorcm non petam [1 am full of glory 
and seek none bigger]. Ergo you cannot say that I seek for vrtntti>ig!ori<tm.' U4 

As wc said in our discussion of Machiavclli above, questions regarding 
reputation were in the Renaissance always intimately connected to a special 
kind of energy or resolve. And as the Swedish leaders affirmed, wars should 
be ‘gone against’ and enemies attacked offensively and animose; to passively 
await whatever outcomes Ms Fortuna had in store was not the way to gain 
repuiatio for oneself, and if reputatio could not be assured neither, in the 
end, could securitas. Only by taking one’s fate in one s own hands - only 
through manly virtu - could security and reputation simultaneously be 
guaranteed. Naturally this Machiavellian lesson applied with particular 
force to a ‘new prince'such as Gustav Adolf and it is consequently not sur¬ 
prising that the figure of Fortuna frequently appeared in the iconography 
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associated with the king. On wood-block prints which were distributed on 
the continent in 1632, for example, we see Gustav Adolf riding through 
Germany in a triumphal procession accompanied by allegorical figures 
symbolising the virtues and the graces. On the king's side is Fortuna Audax. 
a goddess whose presence stressed the maxim that fortune always is on the 
side of the bold and the fearless. 145 

Despite these efforts, however, the foreign audiences remained difficult to 
impress. In fact both declared enemies and alleged friends reacted in a 
similar, and equally negative, fashion. As far as the friends were concerned, 
the Swedes approached them throughout the 1620s with a number of 
suggestions for common projects, military alliances and diplomatic co¬ 
operation. Already in 1617 Gustav Adolf dispatched Johan Skyttc to 
various Protestant princes in Germany in order to discuss the possibility of 
an anti-Catholic front. Later in the 1620s, the king offered to contribute 
Swedish troops to a joint Protestant force, and for a while negotiations were 
held with Holland regarding a financial contribution to the Swedish cam¬ 
paign. When it came down to it. however, no foreign prince was willing to 
grant the Swedish king the role of supreme commander of a combined. 
Protestant, army, and nobody wanted to risk their money on his uncertain 
military schemes. 146 Yet. despite these persistent failures, Gustav Adolf 
continued his diplomatic efforts right up to the intervention itself; the 
members of the Council continued to list the possibility of foreign assis¬ 
tance in the pro columns of their protocols, and the letters exchanged 
between the king and the chancellor often spoke of the possibility of con¬ 
cluding a treaty with some foreign prince or another. In the end, however, 
all such hopes were in vain. When the Swedish troops landed in Germany 
they had neither financial nor military support from any other quarter. 

The attitude of the German princes is highly significant in this regard. In 
October 1629. Gustav Adolf approached Georg Wilhelm, the prince of 
Brandenburg, who was a Protestant and in addition also Gustav Adolf s 
own father-in-law. But as Georg Wilhelm made clear, any co-operation with 
the Swedes would jeopardise his relations with the emperor, and further¬ 
more he did not want to invite a Swedish army which would set up camp 
on his land and feed off its resources. 147 As we saw, Johann Georg, the 
Elector of Saxony, reacted in a very similar fashion. When Gustav Adolfs 
emissary approached him. he declared that, although he himself was a 
Protestant, he would be forced to side with the emperor and the empire in 
the event of a Swedish attack. The format in which the discussions between 
Sweden and Saxony were carried out is highly revealing of the German 
stance. At first Johann Georg refused to even answer the letters that Gustav 
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Adolf sent him. and when, despite repeated elTorts. there was still no 
response, a Swedish diplomat was dispatched to Dresden, the Saxon 
capital. When he arrived he was, however, refused an official audience at the 
court, and instead Johann Georg agreed to meet him secretly at night in the 
royal stable. M8 The significance of this breach of diplomatic protocol could 
not have been missed by anyone back in Stockholm: the nocturnal recep¬ 
tion among the horses was a mock audience, very far removed from the daz¬ 
zling stage of the court. 

More than anything, however, it was the repeated insults of Sweden's 
enemies that finally settled the issue - the failure of the Catholic powers to 
recognise Sweden as an equal among other countries and king Gustav 
Adolf as its legitimate ruler. ‘Why and from what cause is it', the king had 
asked the estates of the Diet when they gathered for their meeting of 1625, 
’that our realm and fatherland by so many and so often is attacked and 
sought after?’ The only reason 1 can find, he said, 

is that we cannot carry out our enterprises which the same strength and power as 
other nations and peoples, and this causes disrespect and contempt from our neigh¬ 
bours, so that they argue that we count for very little and become ready to suppress 
and dominate us. 14 '* 

The king's reasoning is clear: we have not shown ourselves as strong as 
other nations and our reputation has suffered as a result; we have been 
treated with disrespect by foreigners and exposed ourselves to all the whims 
and capriciousness of fortune. Our enemies will dominate and suppress us 
unless we act in a manly and resolute fashion. 

The prime example of such a disrespectful enemy was of course 
Sigismund. Although peace negotiations with Poland continued through¬ 
out the last years of the 1620s, they always ran into the same insurmount¬ 
able procedural difficulty: the Polish negotiators refused to grant Gustav 
Adolf the title of ‘king of Sweden’, and since the letters of attorney which 
the Swedish diplomats presented were therefore incorrectly addressed, they 
could not be accepted by the Poles and negotiations could not begin. But 
even once a formula was found which broke this dead-lock, the Polish king 
continued to make what Gustav Adolf regarded as a series of outrageous 
demands. Sigismund asked for the return of his Swedish throne, if not 
immediately, at least upon Gustav Adolf's death; he wanted compensation 
for the property he had lost; the right for his men to travel freely in Sweden; 
and a substantial Swedish contribution to the dowry of his daughter. When 
he heard these requests Gustav Adolf was not slow to take olTcncc. Ms it not 
the case', he asked in his report to the Diet, 'that the Swedish common man 
has other and more useful things to do than to be bothered with the dowry 
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and trousseau of foreign misses and especially those of our worst 
enemy?’ 150 What Gustav Adolf demanded in turn was easily expressed: 

1. That Sigismund. his children and descendants, renounce all claims and 
rights of inheritance to the Crown of Sweden and the provinces under 
it. 

2. That Sigismund, his children and descendants as well as the Crown and 
Estates of Poland, recognise (willerkenna) His Royal Majesty and hold 
him as the ruler. The fact that God in his fatherly compassion has 
ordained [Gustav Adolf] as the lawful lord and heir to the Swedish 
realm has already been recognised by the emperor, by all foreign 
princes and republics in the whole world. 

3. That the king in Poland, his children and descendants, as well as the 
Estates and the Polish Crown will recognise and admit (wille erkanna 
och bckvnna) that the realm of Sweden, and all its inhabitants, are free 
and released from all the obligations that they previously had to king 
Sigismund (free and released as they are in themselves, and as they are 
held and considered by all other nations which surround them and with 
which they want to remain on friendly terms). 151 

Gustav Adolf thus demanded that Sigismund would recognise him as the 
legitimate Swedish ruler - a recognition, he said, already granted by God 
as well as by the emperor and all other foreign princes and republics. If 
Sigismund wanted a peaceful settlement, he simply had to renounce his 
outrageous claims, while a failure of recognition, on the other hand, would 
mean war. 

Although Gustav Adolf in January of 1627 thus appeared very confident 
regarding the recognition already granted him by the emperor, subsequent 
events would show that he had fundamentally misunderstood the Austrian 
position. Although until 1627 there had been very few contacts between 
Sweden and the Habsburgs. this changed as the Swedish armies gradually 
advanced towards the south and the Austrian armies gradually advanced 
towards the north. The first direct exchange between the two countries took 
place between Axel Oxcnslicrna and general Wallenstein in August of 1628. 
Despite some rather amicable initial contacts. Wallenstein reacted strongly 
to Swedish support for the beleaguered city of Stralsund. We do not want 
the Swedish king to meddle in the affairs of the empire, Wallenstein told 
the chancellor; ‘the Roman Empire can perfectly well conduct its wars and 
conclude its treaties without him’. 152 

This first rejection was soon to be followed by others, and during the 
course of the subsequent years the Swedes' list of insults and humiliations 
heaped upon them by the Austrians grew increasingly longer. They 
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regarded support for Sigismund and the attempts to prevent a peace 
between Sweden and Poland as undue Imperial meddling in the war 
between the Vasa cousins. And we are already familiar with the list of com¬ 
plaints enumerated in the War Manifesto : Swedish couriers who were trav¬ 
elling abroad had been mistreated by the Austrians and the emperor had 
given no excuses for the action; Swedish military recruitment in Germany 
had been prevented and Swedish exports hindered; Swedish subjects had 
been deprived of their ships and they had suffered as a result. ‘What is 
allowed to others, is not allowed to us'; ‘we are denied even the most every¬ 
day forms of intercourse with other nations’. 

More than anything, however, it was the ‘Liibeck affair' which came to 
symbolise the Imperial attitude towards Sweden and its king. As part of the 
alliance concluded between Sweden and Denmark, Gustav Adolf had 
assured himself a right to be a party to any treaty signed by the Danes, and 
in accordance with this agreement Gustav Adolf dispatched his own 
delegation to Liibeck and furnished them with a detailed list of Swedish 
demands. His hope was that his diplomats would be able to serve in the 
capacity of mediators between king Kristian and the emperor and in this 
way to force the Austrians to make concessions. When they arrived in 
Liibeck, however, the Swedes were first refused an audience before the 
Imperial negotiators and, the following day. promptly informed not only 
that they could not attend the conference, but also that they had no right 
to remain on German soil. In order to properly understand the issue at 
stake here, we should remember that the congress was a particularly impor¬ 
tant arena for the regulation of seventeenth-century inter-state affairs. The 
congress was a stage of diplomacy which reflected the events taking place 
on the stage of world politics, and the standing of each prince and each 
country was directly manifested in the way the delegations were seated in 
the conference room and in the way they treated each other. To be insulted 
at a congress was a very serious matter, and the treatment of the Swedish 
delegates at Liibeck was a public humiliation of the country and its king 
before the assembled delegates of all other princes. King Gustav Adolf's 
reaction was immediate and strong: when news of the incident reached 
Stockholm, he was flabbergasted, or as the royal secretary reported, '"per¬ 
plexed" for several days'. 15 ’ The situation was only aggravated by the fact 
English and Dutch delegations were allowed to serve in the position of 
mediators that Gustav Adolf had intended for his own men. 154 

After the Liibeck affair, relations with the emperor entered a new phase. 
In a sense the bridges had been burned. Or. as the king argued in the 
Council, it would be a sign of weakness to send a peace mission to Vienna; 
our securitas et rc/uitatio will not allow it. and it will make it appear as 
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though we were ‘begging for the peace’. In addition, to ask for an audience 
before the emperor would only be to ask for yet another humiliation. If the 
Swedes were to appear on the stage provided by the Austrian court they 
would hardly be expected to act with much confidence. As the members of 
the Council considered the issue further, it increasingly came to terrify 
them: ‘What if we are not even given an audience?’ ‘What if our diplomats 
have to wait for weeks in some Viennese suburb?' ‘What if we are admitted, 
but treated with insults?' ‘What should we do, for example, if they hand us 
letters of accreditation made out to someone other than the representatives 
of “Gustav II Adolf, king of Sweden”?’ 155 As the Swedish leaders were 
aware, however, some conciliatory measure or another had to be under¬ 
taken if the war they contemplated was to be considered just, and as a way 
out of this dilemma they ended up sending a delegate not to Vienna in the 
name of the king, but to the Imperial generals in the name of the Council. 
In this way they were able to demonstrate their concern for the peace while 
simultaneously minimising the risk of new humiliations. 

What can we do when a right to self-description is denied us? When the 
character which appears in the story that we tell about ourselves is not 
recognised by others as a valid description of who we take ourselves to be? 
Above we addressed this question and, as I argued, we have three basic 
options. The first option is to abandon our story and to give up all attempts 
at a self-description. In the Renaissance there were of course some groups 
that did exactly this. These are the 'lost tribes’ that sometimes appear in 
footnotes in our history books: the people of d’Oc, the Gaels in Cornwall, 
or for that matter the Ingrians, Courians and Vendians that appear in our 
material. The second option is to accept the description given by others; to 
admit that we were incorrect about ourselves after all and that the story 
which others tell about us is more appropriate. In the Renaissance, this was 
the option adopted by the Scots, the Welsh, the Norwegians, the Finns, the 
Estonians and the Lithuanians who remained as communities but under 
foreign domination. The third and last option, however, is to stand by our 
story and to fight for it; to seek to convince others that we are indeed right 
about ourselves and that they are wrong. This reaction too was common at 
the time, common enough, in fact, for political theorists to worry about it. 
There are three principal ‘causes of a quarrel’, as Thomas Hobbes 
explained in De cive : 

First, competition; second, diffidence; thirdly, glory. The . . . third, [maketh men 
invade] for reputation ... for trifles, as a word, a smile, a different opinion, and any 
other sign of undervalue, either direct in their persons, or by reflection in their 
kindred, their nation, their profession, or their name. 156 
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Which of these three options Gustav Adolf and Sweden would choose was 
to become increasingly clear during the course of the year 1629. Once the 
Liibcck conference had ended in great embarrassment to the Swedes and 
once the possibility of a diplomatic mission to Vienna was dismissed as too 
risky, peace proposals were no longer seriously considered. The Imperial 
intermediaries that approached Axel Oxenstierna during the spring of 1630 
were all mistrusted. ‘It appears that the emperor is ready for a settlement’, 
the chancellor reported in letters to the king, ‘but how can we rely on his 
word? How can we come to a peaceful settlement with such a fickle enemy?’ 
For the same reason the plan for a peace conference at Danzig was rejected, 
or rather, the Swedish delegates arrived for the conference, but only much 
too late and once Swedish troops had already landed on German soil. 

In the spring of 1630. I concluded above, the interests of the country 
were no longer at stake. 'It is true that a settlement would guarantee our 
security’, the chancellor wrote in a letter to the king, but even if we did trust 
the Austrians and did settle the affair amicably, ‘a treaty would not avenge 
the injustices of the past'. What. then, would avenge these past injustices? 
How could kingGustuv Adolf gain recognition of himself and his country? 
Inaction was clearly not an option and neither was the king prepared to 
accept the descriptions that others provided. The stories the king had told 
- the identity he had fashioned for his country - had somehow to be 
defended; the emperor's repeated humiliations required a more forceful 
response. Only through action could Gustav Adolf prove that he indeed was 
a legitimate actor on the world stage. The solution was obvious. Why not 
let virtu master Fortuna? Why not simply go ahead with the war that had 
been prepared during all these years? 'A helium offensivum is necessary’, the 
king argued in a letter to the chancellor, 'ex reputatione regni [on account 
of the reputation of the kingdom) we cannot allow them to treat Us 
unjustly and disgracefully'. 157 In 1630 Gustav Adolf look his country to 
war in order to force the Austrians to grant the recognition they had failed 
to grant freely. 
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In introducing this study I raised the perennial question of why there is war. 
As we saw, in our time this issue has characteristically been discussed in 
utilitarian and rationalistic terms. Wars, like all other actions, are suppos¬ 
edly brought about by individuals or groups who act in their interests. 
When seen from this perspective, however, war participation often fails to 
make sense. In a war the stakes and the risks are often too high or too 
unpredictable for rational calculations to be possible, and the very real 
prospect of losing one’s life can make the promise of even large utility gains 
appear unattractive. War participation, in short, seems quite irrational, and 
in our time an irrational action is a synonym for an action that is meaning¬ 
less, misguided or crazy. That people are misguided or crazy is also what we 
often assume when watching TV reports from obscure wars in faraway 
parts of the world. Or for that matter, what we may conclude when we think 
back at the bellicose actions of our own former selves. Why were Swedes 
and Danes at war for hundreds of years? How could Hitler induce the 
Germans to attack the rest of Europe? Why did Catholics and Protestants 
kill each other in northern Ireland? It all seems like madness. Surely wc 
should have been able to resolve our differences in a more peaceful, more 
reasonable, fashion! 

Once we understand that wars involve not only questions of interests, 
however, but also questions of identities, they will start to make more sense. 
An action which cannot be understood in terms of utility gains may be nec¬ 
essary in order to make utility gains possible. A war will protect our selves 
and our way of life, and as long as wc identify ourselves with our commu¬ 
nity, it may be worth fighting for it regardless of the costs involved. If we 
do not fight wc can no longer be who wc are, and if this happens we might 
as well be dead. 

Yel while this may be our way of reasoning before the fact, as it were. 
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everything changes in retrospect. While there is no point outside of our 
present identity from which a future, radically alien, identity can be judged, 
the converse is also true. Once our old self is abandoned and we have 
become those other people whom we feared, we simply cannot understand 
what all the fuss was about. In retrospect occupations often do not seem 
like such bad things take the Roman invasion of Spain for example or the 
Norman invasion of Britain - and at any rate they are quite impossible to 
undo for the simple reason that they have made us into who we are today. 

Wars may not only be necessary when a well-established identity is 
threatened, however, but also when we are trying to create a new identity 
for ourselves. As we saw. this was the reason why Sweden went to war in 
1630. and in our century a number of secessionist, nationalist and guerrilla 
movements have fought for the same reason. What these movements have 
wanted is not primarily that a certain set of demands be fulfilled, but first 
of all and as a precondition for everything else - that they be recognised 
as independent states among others. Once statehood and independence are 
attained, it has been assumed, all other requests will easily be met. In this 
way hundreds of wars and millions of deaths have been the results of what 
in the end is nothing more and nothing less than the reification of a partic¬ 
ularly rigid scheme of classification. Once it came to be decided that a state 
was ‘the thing to be\ once the status of 'state* was grunted to some polit¬ 
ical communities and denied to others, and once only military means were 
thought to assure recognition, wars were inevitable. 

Yet here too everything looks different in retrospect. As soon as our own 
identity is safely established, we relax and often forget what the old contest 
involved. As soon as we arc recognised and accepted, relations with others 
will be put on an entirely different footing. Wc may certainly continue to 
argue - perhaps even to fight - but we will no longer question each other s 
fundamental right to existence. Since peace and reason presuppose that 
identities can be taken for granted, relations between subjects who mutu¬ 
ally recognise each other will be more peaceful and more ‘rational* than 
relations between subjects who do not. 1 This is why liberal societies ulti¬ 
mately are more stable than totalitarian ones, why the countries of western 
Europe have been at peace for fifty years, and why neo-nationalist move¬ 
ments in eastern Europe arc a threat. 

If many wars can be explained as fights for recognition, however, our 
analysis may also help us define a strategy through which peace can be 
achieved. If the reified scheme through which identities are classified is in 
many cases to be blamed for war. we must explore ways in which this 
scheme may be </orcified - made more malleable and more ambiguous. 
There are at least two ways in which to do this: we could either make it 
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easier for a community to pass the test of recognition, or reduce the impor¬ 
tance we attach to the status of 'state'. If we choose the first strategy we 
should look for ways in which previously neglected and inferior groups 
could be given a say and a presence in the company of legitimate and fully 
constituted actors. If we choose the second strategy we should try to con¬ 
struct alternative, non-state, identities which may come to be seen as just as 
desirable as statehood itself. If this analysis is correct, a new field of 
research has been identified to which both scholars and political activists 
may apply their creativity. 

Our explanatory framework is not only applicable to questions of peace 
and war. however, but also to everyday actions undertaken in the course of 
everyday lives. A narrative theory of action replaces the modern myths 
regarding the autonomy of desire and the transcendental nature of the self, 
with desires and selves that are socially constructed - constructed through 
stories that speakers tell before audiences In this way a narrative theory of 
action can explain features of the social world which the modem orthodox 
model cannot even begin to consider. Why people participate in collective 
actions, for example - why workers form trade unions, say, or why a people 
under colonial rule rebels against its masters. Or why people react so 
strongly whenever their dignity and self-respect are threatened why rape 
or racism arc such crimes, or why economic disadvantages or social dis¬ 
crimination may unleash revolutionary actions.' Similarly a narrative 
theory allows us to grasp features of our private lives which must remain 
profoundly puzzling to a rationalist. Why we work hard even when it gives 
us little pleasure, for example, or why we want to make money even when 
there are few things we want to buy; why we fall in love with one person 
rather than another, or why someone may prefer to stay with an abusive 
partner rather than to be happy with a non-abusivc one.' To wit: a narra¬ 
tive theory of action can explain why people never want things alone, but 
always together with others, and why we are preoccupied not only with 
what we want, but also with what we want to be. 

As we concluded above, to analyse actions undertaken in defence of an 
identity in rationalistic terms is to fundamentally misunderstand them. 
Independence fighters that make war on the foreign rulers that modernised 
their country, a working-class party that engages in a struggle against the 
very people who supply its daily bread, a member of a minority group who 
resorts to physical violence in response to a racist slur, all seem to react like 
children - out of proportion to the damages suflered. As our alternative 
explanatory framework reminds us. however, life concerns more important 
things than the calculation of utilities. People can accept almost any kind 
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of treatment and any kind of circumstances as long as their stories about 
themselves are accepted and as long as they are treated with respect. When 
our self-descriptions are threatened, on the other hand, we do what it takes 
to protect them. Without a story we simply cannot be, and when forced to 
do so we fight for our selves regardless of the costs involved. 

If there is indeed such an alternative, non-rational, basis for action, we 
may wonder why this fact has so rarely been noted. Why have almost all 
social scientists studied what people want and so very few what people want 
to be? The answer is, I believe, that social scientists have accepted the 
modern mythology of the transcendental self - the notion that there is a 
‘real’ or ‘true’ self which is given prior to, and independently of, social inter¬ 
action. Since they have assumed this metaphysical entity to be ever-present, 
there has always been someone around to whom rational calculations can 
be ascribed. Moreover, since this underlying self is assumed to be constant 
over time and between contexts, it must be able to make choices also 
between identities. The self that we ‘really are’ decides who we ‘appear to 
be’ - our ‘deep’ self determines our ‘superficial’ self. 

As a result of this way of reasoning, modern men and women came to 
use their identities instead of worrying about or analysing them. And while 
this gave many of them an extraordinary confidence in themselves, it also 
alienated them from people whose identities were less secure. People whose 
identities urc never put on the line can never entirely understand the actions 
of people whose selves are, Rational considerations will exhaust the 
explanatory options available to these self-confident observers and they will 
be constitutionally incapable of understanding the fact that people may act 
on another basis. They will go on looking Ibr the interest that an action was 
designed to further, and when they cannot find it they will declare their 
objects irrational, confused, or somehow less than fully human. This is one 
reason why the world often seems so strange to white judges in racially 
divided societies, TV reporters assigned to third-world countries, tenured 
professors of prestigious universities and chief executive officers of major 
corporations, 

If Sweden went to war in defence of its national identity and not in defence 
of its national interests, we may wonder why this fact has so far remained 
unobserved. Why have previous scholars failed to sec the evidence which is 
so obviously there in the sources? We could imagine a number of different 
explanations of this curious fact: perhaps we have more source material at 
our disposal, perhaps wc have read this source material more carefully, or 
perhaps we are simply brighter than previous generations of scholars. 
Tempting as it may be to draw any of these conclusions, they are not 
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correct. As far as new source material is concerned, none was available to 
us, and as far as previous scholars are concerned, those who have studied 
our war have consistently been among the best minds in each successive 
generation. Instead, we must conclude, we were able to rewrite the history 
of the Swedish intervention for the same reason that all previous histories 
were rewritten: because we have come to regard different causal schemes as 
relevant and because we are able to tell different stories about the time in 
which the intervention occurred. 

During the three hundred-plus years which followed upon the Swedish 
intervention the state came to be established as the only viable political 
unit, we said. As a result, scholars came to take the state for granted and 
history became the success story of the inevitable progress of mankind 
which had allowed the stale and the inter-state system to emerge. At the 
turn of the twentieth eentury when the vast majority of the studies on the 
Swedish intervention were written - the state was an inescapable, taken-for- 
granted, fact, and the historians of the period were consequently constitu¬ 
tionally incapable of understanding a period such as the early seventeenth 
century when meanings were up for grabs and identities remained unde¬ 
termined. Almost everything that the men and women of the Renaissance 
did or said failed to make sense to these scholars. Seventeenth-century pre¬ 
occupations with glory, reputation and honour were reduced to ‘pretexts* 
behind which ‘true interests* were hidden. The rules of court life or of 
diplomatic conduct were seen as preoccupations for pretentious sissies in 
powdered wigs, and ancient heroes like the Goths were rejected as irrele¬ 
vant mythological fantasies. International law came likewise to be regarded 
as nothing more than an idealistic set of stipulations radically divorced 
from the imperatives of power politics, and although the Swedish leaders 
were occasionally lauded for their concern with the ’morality’of inter-state 
conduct, it was impossible for turn-of-thc-twcnticth-ccntury historians to 
explain exactly why Gustav Adolf and his advisers had wasted so much 
time on it. Since Sweden was, it had to be, and not for a moment did the his¬ 
torians consider the fact that a Swedish identity had to be created before it 
could come to exist. 

What has happened since the beginning of this century is that questions 
regarding identities have once again become matters of much private 
anxiety as well us intense public debate. Once again we are asking ourselves 
what it might mean to be a ’man’ and what it might mean to belong to a 
‘state*. That is, we are asking the very same questions that the men and 
women of the Renaissance asked. We are going through a formative 
moment of our own, we could say, when meanings are once again up for 
grabs, when we can see ourselves in new ways and tell new stories about 
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what we see. Since this is the case we have once again been reminded of what 
the men and women of the Renaissance knew so well: that the making of a 
life for oneself ultimately requires a double definition - that we must define 
what we want, to be sure, but that we first must define who we are. 
Consequently we understand the early seventeenth century better than the 
scholars of the last three hundred-odd years, not because of our superior 
power of vision, but because of our different perspective. We are caught in 
a similar situation to the people we are writing about - wc share a view of 
life and a predicament. 

The Renaissance, we said above, is the period we characteristically think 
of as the beginning of the stories we most commonly tell about our selves; 
it is the period when the modern subjects - man and state - were born. Yet 
if man and state now once again tire being put into question we may 
perhaps begin to suspect that we have finally reached the end of our narra¬ 
tives - that the modern subjects arc about to ‘die*. 4 That we, in other words, 
are studying the 're-nuissancc' of man and state in early modern Europe in 
light of our present - very late-modern - premonitions of a ’re-mort’. That 
wc have come to the end of subjectivity is also what many, recently much 
debated, cschatologically inclined authors have tried to argue. According 
to contemporary post-Hegelians, history - or rather 'History' - has itself 
ended and as a result there is no longer a distinct place either for man or 
for the state us traditionally understood. s As contemporary 'post-mod¬ 
ernists' have maintained, we can look forward to a time in which man will 
be erased, 'like a face drawn in sand at the edge of the sea* and in which the 
'meta-narrative' of the state will no longer be told. 6 And us rather more 
level-headed liberal commentators have affirmed, the state - if not man - 
is bound to become increasingly irrelevant owing to the impact of eco¬ 
nomic, political and social interdependence. 

It is of course impossible to say whether our present formative moment 
will result not in new identities replacing old ones, but in the very end of 
subjectivity as such. Human beings are not very good at imagining what 
non-being is like. Yet we should remember that loose apocalyptic talk is 
not, in itself, evidence of any such hypothesis. In fact the very opposite 
conclusion could be drawn. In a way which a narrative concept of the 
person allows us to understand, human beings will always be profoundly 
preoccupied with endings. The end is after all what makes the story possi¬ 
ble in the first place. As story-tellers we know that our words can only make 
sense as moments which lead up to a conclusion, and as listeners we listen 
attentively only since we want to know how it will all end. Take this end 
away and there will be nothing for the story-teller to tell and nothing for the 
listeners to understand. Thus, while we may dread the end of the story, we 
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will always try to envision it. since this is the way in which we make stories 
make sense. 7 

This kind of envisioning is also. I would argue, what the discussion 
regarding 'the end of subjectivity* is all about. The story would not be if it 
did not end somewhere, and thus we the subjects who appear in. and 
through, it - would not be either. Death is a prerequisite of all stories This 
does not mean that death is the meaning of life, but it does mean that death 
makes a meaningful life possible. We need the end of our story not the 
real, but the imagined end - since only the end can make sense of and give 
legitimacy to the present moment. Phis is especially likely to be the case 
during formative momenta, and it explains why politics needs its utopias 
and why intellectuals constantly prophesy the end of this. that, or the other. 

In this book we have studied how the state was established as a sovereign 
political unit in the early seventeenth century and how a particular set of 
political leaders fought to have their particular entity ‘Sweden’ included 
in this class. Just as the story of the state and the story of Sweden had a 
beginning, however, they will have an end. Yet we should remember that 
while the content that we give to our selves the plots that we construct 
about our lives - will change dramatically in the future, just as they have 
changed dramatically in the past, a self will exist as long as stories are told 
about it. To envision an end to these stories is a crucial part of what it 
means to understand a story and as such it is a prerequisite of subjectivity 
and not a proof of its demise. 
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